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SAYS 
GARY COOPER 


On Iocation in Florida, 
7 Gary Cooper makes the Here is DEPENDable, low-cost power for modern 


Aes oe “4 Sa ve pa water transportation. Speeds over 30 mph—in a motor 
25—the outboard motor so beautifully engineered it tro//s! Less than 4 lbs. 
‘ph Pyiaar sd sed water per hp. A brute for rough going and heavy loads, 

teas yet as easy to handle as a “5”! Features? The latest 
and the best: Gear Shift, Synchro Twist-Grip Speed 
Control, Mile-Master Fuel Tank with Ful-Vue Fuel 
Gauge. Adaptable to full remote control. Best of all, 
because of Johnson’s big production the Sea-Horse 25 
is yours at only $390 (f.0.b. factory). See your Johnson 
Dealer. Look for his name under “‘Outboard Motors” 
in your classified telephone book. 


FREE! New Handy Chart. Shows the four great models for 752 
including an all new Alternate Firing Twin —the Sea-Horse 3. 
Less than 30 Ibs.! Features Johnson Angle-matic Drive, an 
exclusive shock-absorbing, shoal-riding, weed-free drive. Write! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 2100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterborough 


SONNE ON 


SEA-HORSE 3-3 H.P.—Less than SEA-HORSE 5 —5 H. P.—With SEA-HORSE 10-10 H.P.—With SEA-HORSE 25 —25 H.P.—With 


30 Ibs.! Amazing Johnson Angle- Neutral Clutch—World’s favorite Gear Shift and separate 6-gal. Mile- Gear Shift, Synchro Twist-Grip 
matic Drive—takes you where others fishing motor— hy far! .. .$187.50* Master Fuel Tank....... $295.00* Speed Control, separate 6-gal. Mile- 
dare not venture,........ $145.00* Master Fuel Tank. .... ..$390.00* 


es All horsepower ratings are OBC Certified brake hp at 4000 rpm. 
*All prices f.o.b. factory. Subject to change without netice. 


THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning bottled in bond 
bourbon. Choose CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished Kentucky favorite 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF » THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION » OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Tu his wartime years in the submarine service, Rube Allyn dreamed 
of au ideal boat, and even drew plans for one. After the war he built 
it—for $1,200—and found he had even more than he’d dreamed of. 
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greater ankle ease and style origi- 
nality. Yes, this swanky Lace-less 
U-Wing Tip model is comfort-fash- 
ionedin a smart combination of calf 
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T! ROb-AND-GUN CLUB Peexy 
NEGLECTS To MENTION |MPoRTANT 


gAlk Forte FEAWRE! 


rove that 
forgot ta mention 


tae NASH 
Weather Eye! 


No, B37 in a Series o¢ 
Hash ads by ED ZERN 
(with, a deep bw to 

Mr. Emerson of Ashland, Wisc) 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


FEEL 


the difference in your 


\\ 
a 
50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. 


the derence in your 


10 seconds to comb and you see the differ- 
ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking, neatly groomed. (Vitalis contains 
new grooming discovery.) Get a bottle of 
Vitalis today. 


S ALSO 
PROOF: VITALI 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 
e Vitalis 
ests prove Vital 
ted with in- 
on contact, 
ssing can. 


Laboratory ¢ i 
kills germs associ® 
fectious dandruft 
as no mere oil dre 


VITALIS 


Geevone the 


Second Workout” 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 


“Truely Yours 


tell it to TRUE ° 67 West 44th St., New York 18. N.Y. 


BANKED Fires 


You no doubt will be surprised at get- 
ting this letter but our son, Howard 
Terrill, who is Postmaster at Nopening, 
Minn., sent me the November TRur on 
account of the cover having the picture 
of C.& S. Ry. Engine No. 60 on it. I used 
to fire and run with this engine on the 
Denver-to-Leadville branch. . . No. 60 
was used on passenger train 70's last trip 
out of Denver, April 10, 1937... John 
Farthing, engineer, was with me. Engine 
60 was called the “Leadville Pet” as they 
did the switching in the yards there and 
ran to Climax, Colo., and back. . . I was 
with the G & S. Ry. for 30 years and 
am now with the First National Bank 
here, as building engineer. 

—Roberi A. Terrill, Golden, Colo. 


Fiasu—RussiAns Invent Rute! 


I wish to pass on some information 
given me by a Russian 
citizen when I was with 
the American Occupa- 
tion forces in Vienna, 
Austria. About 18 
months ago I became 
acquainted with a Rus- 
sian girl also stationed 
there. . . Once she no- 
ticed my diamond ring 
and said, “What if I told 
you that diamond might 
be worthless very soon?” 
... She went on to say 
that her brother was a 
mathematics professor in 
Moscow. He had been 
on a secret project based 
at the mouth of the 
Yakutsh River... left 
his wall safe unlocked 
one alternoon and she 
went through his private 
papers. 

She learned that the 
project was to manulac- 
ture diamonds out of 
raw carbon, with the aid 
of an atomic explosion 
... on the theory that, 
under proper heat and 
pressure, carbon—in the 
form of graphite—could 
be made to rearrange its 
structure to conform to 
the crystalline pattern 


of the diamond. . . The — 


diamonds made were in 
chunks. weighing up to 


hundreds of kilograms. . . At a certain 
spot in the Arctic Ocean there is a great 
subterranean valley about four miles 
deep and the pressure is tremendous. . . 
When an atomic explosion occurs at these 
depths strange forces come into play. . . 
Their modus operandi called for huge 
buoys, to which were attached long cables. 

At the bottom were the containers 
holding the eraphite, placed in molds. . . 

I asked my girl friend if she didn’t 
feel she was breaking her brother’s trust. 
.. She said that he had died of pneumonia 
six weeks before. Besides, she said, as I 
was to become her husband it was still 
a family secret. She jumped to conclusions 
on that item but. . . 

Even after returning to the U. S. I kept 
the information to myself. . . However, 
alter the Russians’ recent admission of 
an atomic explosion my knowledge took 
on new meaning. . . I will not sign this; 
only the facts are important. . . 

—Interested Party, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T.LP. ro rae WISE 


In regard to Private 
DiTosto’s letter in De- 
cember Truely Yours, 
we have some “T.1.P.” 
for him. Maybe Camp 
Hood, Texas, gives the 
boys a solid hour to 
spout off, but not every 
U. S. Army camp. We 
are Marines stationed at 
Fort Devens, and we 
know that T.I.P. is noth- 
ing like DiTosto says. . . 
Troop Information Pe- 
riod, as we know it, is 
one hour of well-wasted 
time. If a man doesn’t 
like the way Uncle Sam 
is running the war, he 
keeps quiet. If he doesn't 
think the Marshall Plan 
is effective, he still keeps 
quiet. In regard to Pres- 
ident Truman’s policies, 
he doesn’t have any re- 
gard, 

As far as we know, 
T.LP. is devoted to lec- 
tures. .. If it was meant 
as an hour for sounding 
off, we been fooled! 

—Pfc J. D. Rippy, 

Cpl. D. Radecker, 
U.S. Marine Corps, 
Fort Devens, Mass. 


Are You DomEsTICcATED? 


Ken W. Purdy: 
In your December editorial you said, 
. In that case, the 


speaking of wives: 
hell with her.” You 
should not say such 
things about any 
woman, especially 
not anybody’s wife. 
We women have 
enough trouble 
without your mak- 
ing it worse with 
loose sentiments 
like that, even if 
perhaps spoken in 
jest. If you want to 
know what I was 
doing reading a 
man’s magazine, V'll tell you that I quite 
frequently do this just to find out what 
sort of propaganda they are dishing 
out... 

Please, let us have no more of this. It’s 
tough enough trying to keep a man do- 
mesticated and happy about it. . . 

—Florence Tindall, Long Beach, Calif. 


Go, Flo. 


ERE WE are, living in Southern Cali- 
fornia. We’ve a little house just a 
few minutes’ walk from the beach, with 


earning years ahead—could get a guar- 
anteed income of $250 a month. It was 
called the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 


AUTOMOBILE Row 


I haven't had the misfortune to read 
Ken Purdy’s article on the so-called “best 
car in the world,” which stirred up Glen 
Rice’s letter (September Truety Yours), 
but I can guess that it was the usual child- 
ish gibberish on this subject. . . 

One intelligent statement K.W.P. did 
make—that a dustup between a modern 
Rolls and a modern Cadillac would be a 
“sad overmatch.” I quite agree. The Sil- 
ver Wraith is a much overrated piece of 
ironmongery. It’s genuine top gear max- 
imum, according to Laurence Pomeroy, 
technical editor of The Motor, is about 
85 m.p-h. and acceleration is obviously 
of the same mediocrity. . . 

K.W.P. would be crying “Uncle” in 
the first 100 yards, since the Cadillac offers 
real acceleration (without change of 
gear) and a genuine 100 m.p.h. .. Don’t 
you think it strange, if Rolls-Royce have 
such a monopoly of engineering brains, 
that they pay royalties to General Motors 
for using a synchronizing device in the 
gearbox, copy G.M. independent front 
suspension, buy a Buick every year for 
study, and fit an American carburetor 
and clutch? 

As for suggesting that Cadillac go out 
and get a reputation, it did that years 
ago. . . Won the Dewar Trophy twice 
and earned for it- 
self the title of 
“Standard of the 
World”. . . And 
why should 250,- 
000 miles be a 
strenuous test for 
a Cadillac? New- 
man Brothers has 
one here that has 
gone 1,260,000 
miles in the last 17 years and hasn't 
cried “Uncle” yet ... every Rolls leads 
a pampered life . . . parading around 
town stuffed with senile royalty and jib- 
bering dowagers. Yes, the Rolls-Royce is 
in “a class of its own.” No other manu- 


Income Plan, 

The ad offered more information. No 
harm in looking into it, I said. When Peg 
came down, I was tearing a corner off 
the page. First coupon I ever clipped. I 
mailed it on our way to the movies: 

Twenty years slide by mighty fast. 
The crash... the depression ... the war. 
IT couldn’t foresee them. But my Phoenix 
Mutual Plan was one thing I never had 
to worry about! 

1946 came... I got my first Phoenix 
Mutual check—and retired. We sold the 
house and drove West. We’re living a 
new kind of life. Best of all, we’ve se- 
curity a rich family might envy. Our 
$250 a month will keep coming as long 
as we live. 


Send for Free Booklet 

This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $10 to $250 a month 
or more—beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 
older. Send the coupon and receive, by 
mail and without charge, a booklet which 
tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Simi- 
lar plans are available for women—and 
for employee pension pro- 
grams. Don’t delay. 

Send for your copy, 
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PLAN 
FOR MEN 


flowers and sunshine all year. For, you 
see, I’ve retired. We’re getting a check 
for $250 a month that will keep us finan- 
cially independent as long as we live. 

But if it weren’t for that $250, we’d 
still be living in Forest Hills, and I’d 
still be plugging away at the same old 
job. Strangely, it’s all thanks to some- 
thing that happened, quite accidentally, 
in 1926. It was August 17, to be exact. 
I remember the date because it was my 
fortieth birthday. 

To celebrate, Peg and I were going 
out to the moyies. While she went up- 
stairs to dress, I picked up a magazine 
and leafed through it idly. Somehow my 
eyes rested on an ad. It said, “You 
don’t have to be rich to retire.” Prob- 
ably the reason I read it was that just 
that evening Peg and I had been saying 
how hard it was for us to save. 

Well, we’d certainly never be rich. We 
spent money as fast as it came in. And 
here I was forty already. Half my work- 
ing years were gone. Someday I might 
not be able to go on working so hard. 

Now this ad told of a way that a man 
of 40—with no big bank ac- 
count, but just fifteen 
or twenty good 


ESTAQLISHEO IBS® 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


PLAN 
FOR WOMEN 


PHornrx Muruau 


Prorntx Mutuan 
Lire Insurance Co. 


Lire INsuRANCE Co, 
878 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 878 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn, 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet “Retirement Income your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
Plans for Women.” a guaranteed income for life. 
Name. Name. 
Dateot Bir eee Date of Birth. 


Business Address Bisse 400 ESSE 


Homie: Address ON 


SS 


es Ss ey ee Se ee Se ee ee es cee ee eee ee se eiemahel weed 
COPYRIGHT 1952. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Friction-Proofing with Wynn's 
Cuts Gasoline Bills 10% 


FROM COAST TO COAST come reports 
that Wynn’s Friction Proofing Oil 
boosts gasoline mileage from 5% to 
38% *. Added to any motor oil every 
1000 miles, Wynn’s bonds a tough, 
smooth surface to engine parts. 
This super-slick “plating” reduces 
friction drag that wastes up to half 
your engine’s power. As a result, 
you get more miles-per-gallon,more 
pep and power. Try Wynn’s. 


*Actual statements on file. 


Q5t ain 


slightly higher 
in Canada 


AT SERVICE STATIONS, GARAGES, 
NEW CAR DEALERS ‘ 


WYNN OIL COMPANY®* AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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‘[ruely yours 
[Continued from page 5| 


facturer has the cheek to ask four times 


the price of a Cadillac for the “best” car 
that cannot outrun a Ford, Chevrolet or 
Plymouth. 
—M. D. Hendry, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


This was a car that belonged to rela- 
tives of our family in the period of about 
1905 to 1910. I wonder if you could iden- 
tify this car and also tell me the approxi- 
mate year of manufacture? 

—Wesley S. Grover, 
Buffalo, N 


Man in charge of Old-Car Guessing 
says it is a d-cylinder National, made 
around 1905-07, Further slates it might 
be mistaken for a Delaunay-Belleville, 
which had a radiator vim thinner at top, 
thieker at bottom. 


This is a two-cylinder Winton, 


manu- 
factured in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1902. 
The cylinders were opposed with a huge 
fly wheel between. Each had a separate 
earburetor with a trick intake valve. 
The stem of the valve connected with 
a piston set in the cylinder which was 
ed closed by air pressure supplied by 
1 pump—the speed of the motor being 
remienlied by releasing the pressure. The 
net result was that whey it leaked there 
was no stopping ihe cngine except by 
turning off the switch. The car had a 
two-speed patnctury transmission with 
a chain drive. It wasn't a bad automo- 
bile for those days and I made many 
long wips in it. The attached picture 
was taken on one from New York to 
Atlantic City, N. J., which took two days 
owing to the roads, most of which were 
just sandy trails from which | had to 
be pulled on several occasions. I can 
well remember the cry of “get a horse!” 
that greeted us pioneers in the beginning. 
—Arthur H. Osborn, 
Princeton, N. |. 


s.w.A.K. Masu Nores Dept. 


The following lJetler, so help us, is 
printed in its pristine entirety: 


You're putting out a fine magazine. 
It’s given me a helluva lot of pleasant 
moments the last few years. 
Thanks. 
—Fred Scott, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Welcome, Fred. 


I want Lo say something nice about Var- 
gas—never have IL seen such luscious te- 
males on any magazine pages. Both the 
October and November reproductions 
fascinated me. I’m a_ retired photo- 
engraver—and believe me | appreciate 
good work, [rom artist all the way 
through to the finished product on your 
pages. A 

Please keep Vargas painting those won- 


derful, delectable—there are no further 
adjectives available—women: 
—IWalt Hicks, Eugene, Ore. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRITS 


Just bought your December issue. It 
looks more like a whisky dealers journal 
than a whisky dealers journal. I count 
no less than fifteen paid whisky ads, 
two free whisky ads, one De Luxe 
Bote Carrier, one cartoon depicting a 


bottle of port, and one ad each tor 
Bromo-Seltzer and Alka-Seltzer .. . almost 
forgot a “Bar Guide” and some “‘likker 


labels"... sorry if I missed any; wouldn't 
be h: appy if I didn’t get my money's 
worth. Really, fellas! Don’ t you think you 
could find something else to advertise? 
—R. G. Beard, Grand Forks, N. D. 


We'll ask the Advertising Department. 
On second thought, you ask them. They 
get touchy as hell working on the “sum- 
mer slack” issues. 


Fiu THru THE AIR 


[ read with special interest The Great 
Plague of 1918 (December) by Stewart 
Holbrook. After 33 years of careful study, 
medical science has found no cause or 
cure for influenza, and now is preparing 
an Arctic expedition to dig up Eskimo 
bodies supposedly still frozen since 1918 
I predict no results unless they work on 
an entirely diflerent theory, In July, 1910, 
the Earth passed through the tail of 
Halley’s Comet, which scientists said cast 
off a highly poisonous gas, and some pre- 
dicted that all life on Earth would be 
destroyed but later decided that our sur- 
rounding body of air would protect us. 

My theory is that this gas, being 
slightly heavier than our outer air, did 
accumulate and slowly settle—at a rate of 
perhaps 15 or 20 feet per hour—which 
would make it hit the Earth’s surface in 
approximately cight years. You may 
have noted that anyone taking violent 
exercise was likely to be stricken, while 
many wheel-chair patients never caught 
the flu, though surrounded by those who 
had it. Note the death rate among sol- 
diers was much higher in Army camps 
with active training than over in Europe 
sitting still in cold wet trenches. Per- 
sonally, | slept in a tent for a week with 

[Continued on page 8] 


Light Weight—only 73 pounds, And the gas tank's built in—no extras to carry. 


Proved Full Jeweled* Power Head—the same basic "Super 10" Hurricane 
... that 


outperforms engines of two and three times its rated horsepower, 


powerhead that set the whole outboard industry on its ear 


Reverse Gear and Neutral—engineered right for outboard 
use. The shift lever’s up front where it should be. 


Twist Grip Synchronized Spark and Throttle with new longer steering 
handle for ease of control. 


New ‘‘Power-Thrust” Lower Unit—for more 
efficiency with heavy loads. Unicast one piece 
gear housing keeps lubricant in—water out. 


Plus—all the famous features 

that make every Mercury the 
leader in its class by a nautical 

mile. See your Mercury dealer 

for a demonstration. 


move up 
to the new 


KIEKHAEFER 


fishing—throttles down to a 
sweet slow troll but wings 
your party and gear home in 
a hurry. 


*Ball and roller bearings throughout. 


Features of Mercury Motors are protected by 
issued or pending patents. 


win MER CURLEY 


~—— oe =o 


The 
outboard 
that 


has everything — 
does 
| everything! 


f 


j 

j 
b 
i 


performance! Now—take the whole 


family in a big boat at runabout 
speeds. Plenty of muscle to power 
cruisers and work boats but light 


enough for one man to handle. 


water skiing— Power to spare—actu- 
ally pulls two skiers up out of the 
water and over ski jump! 


a ik n ‘ 
h . * * 
ss auttican powse sour 
y. aniecanow 


Write for free illustrated cata- 
logue ‘‘Move Up To A Mercury” 
Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin 


Is THIS all 


HIGH SCHOOL 


thet separates 


you from a better job? 


When the boss looks around for a man to pro- 
mote, the chances are mighty good that he’ll 
pick a high school graduate over one who quit 
school in the 8th grade. 


U.S. Census figures prove it. The average pay 
of high school trained men is far greater than 
that of men who did not graduate. Their chances 
for employment are better. 


If it’s lack of education that’s holding you 
back, do something about it right now! Send 
the coupon today! Find out how International 
Correspondence Schools courses enable you to 
go to high school at home, in spare time. You 
need study only the subjects you’ve missed, to 
qualify you for a State Equivalency Certificate. 


Don’t wait! Mail this coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4783-H, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Please send me full particulars about the course marked X; 


(| HIGH SCHOOL 


Aeronautics Courses 

(0 Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

D Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 

(D Aircraft Drafting & Design 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 

1D Air Conditioning 

CC Heating CO Plumbing 

0D Retrigeration CD Steam Fitting 
Automobile Courses 

D Automobile 

© Automobile Body Rebuilding 

D Automobile Electrical Technician 

D Automobile Technician 
Chemical Courses 

O Chemical Engineering 

C Chemistry, Analytical 

(i Chemistry, Industrial 

( Food-Plant Sanitation 

CO Petroleum Production & Refining 

D Plastics 

© Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering and 
Architectural Courses 

© Architecture 

(0 Architectural Drafting 

C Bridge and Building Foreman 

(© Building Estimating 

( Civil Engineering 

© Contracting and Building 

CO Highway Engineering 

(C) Reading Structural Blueprints 

C) Sanitary Engineering 

© Structural Drafting 


O Structural Engineering 

D Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Courses 

D Electronics 1 Practical Telephony 

© Radio, General D Radio Operating 

O Radio Servicing ; 

Ci Telegraph Engineering (© Television 
Electrical Courses 

CO Electrical Drafting 

CD Electrical Engineering 

O Electric Light and Power 

© Lighting Technician 

O Practical Electrician 
Diesel Engines Courses 

© Diesel Engines 

C Internal Combustion Engines 
Mechanical Courses 

0 Forging (© Foundry Work 

C Heat Treatment of Metals 

CG Industrial Engineering 

(C2 Industrial Instrumentation 

Industrial Metallurgy 

D Machine Shop © Mech, Drafting 

© Mechanical Engineering 

© Mold-Loft Work 

O Patternmaking—Wood, Metal 

© Reading Shop Blueprints 

© Sheet-Metal Drafting 

© Sheet-Metal Worker 

D Ship Drafting 

O Tool Designing 


D Ship Fitting 

O Toolmaking 

© Welding—Gas and Electric 
Railroad Courses 

Air Brake 

i Car Inspector 


© Dieset Locomotive 

(1 Locomotive Engineer 

© Locomotive Fireman 

() Locomotive Machinist 

© Railroad Section Foreman 
© Steam-Diesel Loco. Eng. 


Stationary Eng'r'g Courses 
( Power Plant Engineer 
Stationary Fireman 
D Stationary Steam Engineer 


Textile Courses 
© Cotton Manufacturing 
6 Loom Fixing © Rayon Manufacturing 
© Textile Engineering 
C2 Woolen Manufacturing 


Business and 

Academic Courses 
© Accounting 
CO Advertising (1 Bookkeeping 
(2 Business Administration 
C Bus. Correspondence O Bus. Law 
D Cartooning O Cert. Public Acctg. 
C2) Commercial ©) Commercial Art 
G Cost Accounting © Federal Tax 
CO First Year College OC Foremanship 
© Good English ° 
O Higher Mathematics (© Illustration 
CO Industrial Supervision 
Cl Motor Traffic (© Postal Civil Service 
C Personnel-Labor Relations 
© Retailing © Retail Bus. Management 
( Salesmanship © Secretarial 
C Sign Lettering 
© Stenography 
O Traffic Management 
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Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces, Canadian residents send coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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three men, all down with flu, yet never 
got it myself, Oneeof my men (strong 
and healthy) overexerted himself against 
my advice and came down within 24 
hours. .. All efforts to isolate a flu virus 
have been in vain. .. Note the similarity 
of flu effect and the after-effect of the 
poisonous gas used in War One. 
—Hardy Roberts, Austin, Texas 


Burrato TONGUE ON RYE 


In the very interesting December story 
by Lucian Cary on buffalo hunting, the 
origin of “buffalo running’ was ques- 
tioned, Probably they didn’t call it “hunt- 
ing’ because it wasn’t necessary to 
hunt... The buffalo were right there, in 
astounding numbers, waiting for the 
slaughter, 

An artist named Catlin, writing in 
“Mirror of Olden Time Border Life,” 
told of a wip up the Missouri River Valley 
in 1832... . where white men were yet 
a rarity. The Indians practically lived on 
buflalo meat... seldom killed deer or 
elk ,.. (dog and snake meat were also 
favorites) . The white traders wanted only 
the tongue and hide of the buffalo. Cat 
lin relates how one tribe, within two 
hours. killed 1,500 buffalo from a herd, 
for whose tongues they were given a few 
gallons of whisky—proceeded to stage a 
drunken orgy. In the winter they wore 
snowshoes and ran the buffalo down in 
the snow, killing them with a lance. 

In “buffalo running” by the traders on 
horseback they got as close as possible, 
then all charged at once. Good 
hunters could get four ani- 
mals in a mile run, with 
ramrod-style gun, 


which meant reloading three times at full 
speed on horseback, also expert marks- 
manship. .. . 

—Wm. GC. Dula, Durham, N. C. 


More Asour Henry 


I don’t know what the people were 
thinking about when they wrote letters 
to you criticizing the article on Henry 
Ford (We Never Called Him Henry, 
October) ... To me, it was an interest- 
ing story and complimentary to the old 
gentleman, It showed his superior know]- 
edge of humans—workmen, gangsters, 
white-collar workers, doctors, etc. That 
must be necessary in a genius, 

—David F. Morton, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Too CLOSE TO THE Forest... 


Please explain to me the jest of your 
cartoon by Pearson on page 102, Decem- 


ber. .. I have studied every detail of this 
thing for a week now and am still baf- 
fled. . . Isn’t the “Forest Parkway” the 


superhighway from Connecticut to New 
York? Maybe your New York readers un- 
derstand the cartoon better. 

Or, could she be asking an embarrass- 
ing question, revealing that she was able 
to talk a police sergeant out of a ticket... 
that the officer shirked his duty? 

— (Miss) Mary Sue Tyler, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“Pm looking for the Sergeant | talked out of 
a speeding licket on the Forest Parkway.” 


We'll give you a hint: the officer did 
not shirk his duty, as he saw il. Also wish 
to state we are doubtful that the institu- 
tion of bastardy is confined to New York. 


Ex-PrisONER 


I have just completed, and enjoyed 
very much, Paul Brickhill’s booklengther, 
The Dam Busters (Nov.). This story, as 
well as The Great Escape by the same 
author, are masterpieces of accuracy. . . 
As a prisoner at Stalag Luft III, North 
Compound, I had a small part in the 
Great Escape. . . I did my share of stoog- 
ing, worked for a while in the carpentry 
shop, and like many others was extreme ly 
disappointed when I lost out in the draw 
for a place on the escape team. 

—Donald F. Thomas, 
Merritton, Ontario 
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automobiles, particularly old racing automobiles, 

that a painting in this genre by any other American 
is hardly official. This month's cover, being a veritable 
Helck, is therefore official, and due note is lrereby given. 
The subject matter you will find thoroughly gone into 
on page 20. 


‘i firm is Peter Helck’s place as a portrayer of old 


I really pains us to have to record this, but TRUE 
has been raising hell with the Department of Defense 
again. First it was the little matter of the flying saucers 
(and by the way, if you think you’ye heard the last of 
them you're real wrong). The D. of D. sprang to the 
mimeograph machines on that one, denying everything 
seven ways from the jack. Then came the Major Holohan 
story—a rough deal, that one. The story of the-killing 
of the OSS major was definitely one that nobody in Washington wished to see in 
print, but when an advance copy of TRUE came to the Pentagon with the story 
spread out in complete detail, the Public Relations people went into a full flap. A 
decision—not the wisest ever made in Washington—was taken to crib the TRUE 
story and release it ahead of the magazine's on-sale date, billing it as the Department 
of Defense’s own report. The foul deed was done, and the story went out, including 
three small mistakes the editors of TRUE had thoughtfully included in order to 
identify any such lilting. As this is written, a Congressional committee is looking 
into that one. 

And comes now the third. This one derives from Lucian Cary’s definitive piece 
on the new British rifle which appeared in the January TRUE. Mr. Cary made no 
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“Please, Fred—I’m just not in the mood right now.” 


bones about the fact that he considers 
this weapon about the best man-killer he 
ever held in his hands. and he expressed 
a fairly dim view of the various criticisms 
that our ordnance people had made of it. 
Mr. Cary expressed the opinion. for ex- 
ample, that a rifle light enough and well- 
designed enough to be fired full auto- 
matic while held at arm’s length in one 
hand was something that ought to be 
seriously considered in any discussion of 
universal infantry weapons for the West. 

Now as it happened, the Cary piece 
came out only a couple of wecks before 
Mr. Churchill’s visit to Washington, and 
the combination of circumstances again 
proved too much for the boys’ nerves. It 
was felt likely that the Former Naval 
Person, as F.D.R. used to call him, might 
be inclined to put up a stiff argument in 
favor of the rifle’s adoption. What to clo, 
what to do? Well, someone had ES an- 
swer, or at any rate an answer: a press 
demonstration would be made of cn new, 
hush-hush U. S. Army .50 caliber rifle. 
This brilliant stroke would, at one and 
the same time, fix TRUE and take the 
wind out of the Prime Minister's sails. 
So a full staff worked all through the 
Christmas holidays, and the deed was 
done. As this is written, Churchill is on 
the high seas and it’s too early to tell how 
the whole hassle will turn out, but the 
demonstration came off on schedule. All 
the firearms authorities in the country 
were there—with one exception. No invi- 
tation ever did show up lor our Mr. Cary. 

We'll see how long it takes Mr. Gary to 
lay hands on the new .30 caliber and give 
us a rundown. When he has put a few 
hundred rounds through it. we'll give 
you a stand-up comparison between the 
two arms. We're not carrying any par- 
ticular torch for the British gun. Ours 
might very well be much better, But if 
it is, we think it ought to be proved so on 
the range, not in the mimeograph room. 


Some anthropologists will argue 
that the automobile has begun to demon- 
strate a bad effect on the American male's 
ability to use his legs. Could be. Maybe 
the gas buggy is a menace. If so, what are 
we to think “of television? Used to be that 
kids came home from school and spent 
three hours tearing around the neighbor- 
hood at top speed, building up wind and 
legs. Now they're apt to hustle into the 
house, collapse in front of the TV set and 
not move a muscle, except those of their 
eyeballs, until dinnertime. Our own 
sprout. whose house is TV-less, reported 
a conversation the other day that seemed 
to us to mark a new low: “All the kids 
want to go to Johnny’s house to watch 
television these days. Their new set has 
an icebox in it. They keep it full of pop.” 


A great editor, perhaps the greatest 
of our time, died in New York the other 
day: Harold Ross, of The New Yorker. 
Ross was governed by a simple code: 
“Write for adults, use correct English. get 
it all and get it right.” Every editor pays 
lip service to those principles, but Ross 
was in deadly earnest. He would chase a 
fact_as other men chase gold. His influ- 
ence on American journalism was so pro- 
found that everyone who reads a maga- 
zine today is in his debt.—k.w-p. 
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answeris 


eonducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


baseball or science, prompt scores of 

letters to this department. Now Ward 
Jennings of El Paso, Texas, wants to 
know when man first began to learn 
something other than hunting and what 
was the first branch of science developed. 
He suggests a crude form of chemistry, 
or at least metallurgy. 

Astronomy became man’s first science, 
and this is not at all strange when the 
reasons are considered. Primitive man 
advanced slowly (the paleolithic age is 
variously estimated at 500,000 to 1,500,- 
000 -years), and not until the neolithic 
age was he much more than a crude 
hunter. About 10,000 B.C., this age 
reached western Europe from the east. 


Jp vssebatt of many things, whether 


We do not know how man first learned 
to plant crops or herd animals, but he 
did at the beginning of this period, and 
the first effect was to change him from a 
nomad ‘to a settled citizen. It was useless 
to plant grains if he didn’t stay to harvest 
them, and the crops meant a more stable 
food supply through the winter, 

As crops increased it became necessary 
to know when to plant them, and for the 
first time man was concerned with time. 
For thousands of years he had been 
watching the sun, moon, and stars. He 
recognized brighter stars and learned that 
the polestar remained stationary while 
others revolved around it. Eventually he 
learned certain stars were in certain posi- 
tions when seasons changed, that the sun 


The armillary sphere, the sixteenth century forerunner of our big modern plane- 
tariums, was used to demonstrate the rotation of the sun, stars and planets. 


was far south in winter, higher in sum- 
mer, that the shadow of a post or stone 
pointed directly at the polestar at noon, 

All these facts began to tie in with 
planting time and the seasonal mating 
periods of sheep. The first steps in astron- 
omy came when man sought a means to 
set these dates. One of the earliest was 
taken in England, probably in neolithic 
times, when at Stonehenge pillars were 
set up with another stone beyond and 
seen through an opening. The sun set 
directly beyond, and in line, at the sum- 
mer solstice. Later stones were set in two 
circles, and by sighting between or across 
them, the places of sun and star setting 
and rising at various times of the year 
were indicated. 

This study of the stars qwas best carried 
on in desert countries of the Near East 
and north Africa, where lack of Lorests, 
a warm climate, and clear skies permitted 
year-round and nightlong observation. 
Positions of rotating stars could be 
watched, noted, and checked through the 
years and, so accurate did the methods 
become, Egyptians had worked out a 365- 
day year in 4,241 B.C. In 250 B.C, 
Eratosthenes, a Greek in Egypt, with an 
unusual and clever experiment estimated 
that the world was round and 25,000 
miles in circumference. 

Egyptians used the great pyramids in 
their investigations by building in them 
deep shafts down which stars would shine 
on certain nights. Vhey really built the 
science ol astronomy, and very early, 
when they found themselves using angles, 
planes, and arcs, they devised geometry 
to do the work and thus began the math- 
ematical sciences. 

It was inevitable in the beginning that 
men with keener minds would carry on 
while the great mass could not under- 
stand. As a result, astronomy was taken 
over by the shamans, the early priest 
class, who used it to gain power. Even 
today in some backward lands, one man 
in a village determines each year on what 
day planting shall begin, And during the 
Dark Ages, astronomy degenerated into 
astrology, a soothsayer’s tool. 

While planting time drew man’s atten- 
tion to the time-keeping quality of stars, 
other primitive people around the world 
became interested in astronomy through 
seeking their way at sea. Pacific Islanders 
developed a clear knowledge and made 
remarkable voyages. Elsewhere in many 
places savage people used stars or con- 
stellations to determine planting times or 
seasons. Alter man reached the neolithic 
stage about 10,000 years ago, he seems to 
have been able to devise those things 
needed for his advancement. 


Q: My name is the same as that of Billy 
the Kid and I want to know more about 
him. Did anyone doubt that it was the 
Kid whom Pat Garrett killed and was 
the Kid’s gun a double or single action? 
William H. Bonney, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, 


A: You should have been on a recent 
radio quiz show when a man and a 
woman split a big pot because they 
alone knew Billy the Kid’s real name. No 
one ever doubted that it was the Kid 
whom Garrett killed. They knew each 
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other well and had been friends. Every- 
one in that part of New Mexico knew 
the Kid. Charles A. Siringo knew him 
intimately for a short time, later spent 
a winter chasing him. Siringo said the 
Kid told him the first man he killed was 
a Negro soldier at Fort Union. He was 
about 12 years old at the time. Obvi- 
ously, as a boy, he was not using the gun 
he carried later. Also, in those last hectic 
days of his life, he used several guns. 
When he killed Sheriff Bracly early in 
the Lincoln County war, he took a spe- 
cial revolver and rifle from his victim. 
When he was finally captured. all his fire- 
arms were taken, and it was the custom 
for a sheriff to auction them alter a trial. 
In his escape, alter being sentenced to 
be hanged, he took two revolvers from 
the first guard he killed, and a shotgun 
with which he killed the second, starting 
fvesh again, At the time he was killed by 
Garrett, he had in his hands a Bowie 
knife, and a Colt’s, one of the guns taken 
from the prison guard. Siringo, who was 
in New Mexico nearly all this time, at- 
tended the auctioning ol the Kid’s saddle 
and gun. He and the county clerk were 
the only bidders. Siringo thought the gun 
worth only $13, as a gun, and he quit bid- 
ding. The clerk bid $13. 50 and is said to 
have resold the weapon for $250. It is 
believed to have wound up in the collec- 
tion of William S. Hart, movie actor. It 
has been described as a Colt’s 44, double 
action. Siringo, who knew Hart well, and 
who wore a gun most of his life, said it 
was a Colt’s 41 caliber, double action. 
If you want to know more about your 
famous namesake, why not read Walter 
Noble Burns’ Billy the Kid, recently 
reissued in a pocket edition, and Siringo’s 
Riata and Spurs, also recently repub- 
lished? 


Q: How did the term “able seaman” 
originate and how does he differ from a 
“seaman?” Matthew B. Lesser, New York. 


A: The term is a shortening of “able- 
bodied seaman,” first used in “early sail- 
ing vessels to designate a man able to do 
all. the difficult, intricate, and often dan- 
gerous work necessary in handling a ship 
without steam power, “Seaman” was ap- 
plied to men on their first voyage or to 
those not yet sufficiently trained, An 
“A.B.” was tops in his trade. 


Q: Are all registered nurses required 
to wear a black or blue band on their 
caps? Mrs, Wayne P. West, Sudan, Texas. 


A: A nurse's cap is something like the 
school tie of England. Each hospital or 
training school has its own design. 


Q: What is the average life of man, 
world-wide? John W. Decker, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


A: World figures are not available, as 
statistics are not kept in all nations. 
Latest figures on life expectancy in the 
United States are for 1948. They show 
that, including all hazards from birth on, 
a white female will live to be 71, a white 
male to 65.5 years. For Negroes the fig- 
ures are 62.5 for women and 58 years for 
men. In England 300 years ago the aver- 
age life span was 30 years, and it was 


less than that in ancient times. Also, 350 
years ago in England 300 babies out of 
every 1,000 born died in the first year. 
Today New Zealand loses thirty infants 
per 1,000. Control or elimination of 
disease, improved sanitation, and vast 
strides made in medicine and surgery 
have more than doubled man’s life. 


Q: In what year did President Roose- 
yelt depart from precedent and proclaim 
the third instead of the fourth Thursday 
in November as Thanksgiving Day? 
Camille Bellivean, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. 


A: In 1939, and also in 1940 and 1941, 
Observance was divided. December 26, 
1941, Roosevelt signed a joint resolution 
fixing the fourth Thursday as Thanks- 
giving Day each year and making it “a 
legal holiday to all intents and purposes.” 
Though many believe the holiday dates 
from early colonial times in Massachu- 
setts, historians do not accept this begin- 
ning. The first presidential proclamation 
was issued in 1863 by President Lincoln 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Q: Is there an island called Jan Mayen 
and where is it? Bart Ruggles, Peoria, 
ILlinois. 


A: Jan Mayen, with only 144 square 
miles, lies between Greenland and north- 
ern Norway. Though discovered by 
Henry Hudson in 1607, it was not con- 
sidered important and was not annexed 
by Norway until 1929, after establish- 
ment of a weather station by the Nor- 
wegians in 1921. It has no inhabitants 
except weathermen, The U. S. had a 
station there during the last war. 


Q: My wife believes lumps and bulges 
of the skull are indicative of intelligence. 
I believe it is nonsense. Which? Bob 
Steele, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A: The hypothesis that the conforma- 
tion of the skull is indicative of mental 
faculties was conceived by F. J. Gall, who 
died in 1828, before modern science really 
got going. Phrenologists, working on his 
theory, later subdivided the brain into 
thirty-five parts, ascribing to each a qual- 
ity or trait. Modern science has done 
much work on the brain and is not yet 
certain as to functions of certain areas. It 
has found evidence of transference of 
such functions to other parts of the brain 
after injuries. The writer of this has a 
dent in his skull in the area phrenolo- 
gists ascribe to “veneration,” It was 
caused by a blow in early childhood. 


Q: Why, in the South, do farmers refer 
to weights on the cotton scale beam as 
“Big P” and “Little P?” J. W. Reed, Bay- 
town, Texas. 


A: They are using an abbreviation of 
the Old French word “pois.” meaning a 
weight or weighing, and [rom which we 
get the English poise, meaning to weigh 
or balance. “Big P” is the larger weight 
moyed outward on the beam, “Little P” 
the smaller one which gives the final bal- 
ance. 


Q: I have watched robins pull worms 
from the ground and am inclined to be- 
lieve they hear the worms. Or do they 
see them? W. K, Burton, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


A: The final decision on this must rest 
with a statement from a robin, which 
of course will never be made, This puts 
us back on observation and deduction, 
whence we get all our animal lore. Trou- 
ble is, we are human and primates, and 
in a controversy of any sort we rarely 
fail to look at anything from other than 
our own viewpoint. \ primate has eyes 
so located that he can see straight ahead 
with both. .\ robin has eyes on the sides 
of his head. A man looks directly at some- 
thing he wants to see. If he wishes to 
catch a faint sound, he turns his head 
so one ear is toward it. This is a familiar 
human posture, and when a robin does 
the same thing, we jump at the conclusion 
he is listening. For centuries man has 
assumed this because a man listens that 
way. We overlooked the fact that a robin 
turns to see. Also we neglected to re- 
member, alter stringing countless earth- 
worms on fish hooks, how soft they are, 
without bones or scales, nothing to make 
a noise. But, in pushing to the surlace 
they make tiny disturbances in soil or 
grass roots. That’s what the robin is look- 
ing for, and sees, 


Q: What is the approximate member- 
ship of U, S. religious denominations? 
Steve Krach, Chicago, Illinois. 


A: In October, 1950, the U.S. had 265 
religious bodies with 265,583 churches 
and 82,559,348 members. Protestant de- 
nominations have 48,905,348 members, 
the Roman Catholic Church 27,766,141, 
and Jewish congregations 5,000,000. 


Q: What is the origin of sleuth, mean- 
ing a detective? Collins Wanich, Light- 
street, Pennsylvania. 


A: The English got it from the Nor- 
mans. It was sloth then, and it meant 
the track of a man or beast, or a trail. 
“Slot,” as used in machinery, a key slot, 
or track, has the same origin. Later, 
sleuth was applicd to tracking dogs that 
depended on scent, as the bloodhound. 


Q: What is the purpose of a fly- 
wheel in a modern automobile engine? 
Wouldn’t the engine run without it? J. 
R. Wylie, Palestine, Texas. 


A: An engine without a flywheel would 
run, but not smoothly. Early gasoline 
and diesel engines turned over only a few 
hundred r.p.mn. With a four-cylinder 
engine, the lapse between strokes would 
be great and a heavy flywheel was neces- 
sary to carry over, with its momentum, 
between power impulses. I once had an 
early marine gas engine, two-cylinder, 12- 
horsepower, that ran at 300 r.p.m. and 
had a 300-pound flywheel. I have seen 
130-horsepower diesel engines with 2,000- 
pound flywheels. As r.p.m. increased and 
more cylinders were added, flywheels 
were reduced greatly in weight, but they 
are still necessary. 
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F he has the will to succeed, there is no 
reason why any man of normal intelli- 
gence should suffer the smart of failure. 

‘Forging Ahead in Business” tells 
you why! 

This inspiring, 64-page book explains 
how you can bridge the gap between your 
present job and the one aboye—how you 
can prepare now to meet the challenge of 
future opportunities. It examines the 
popular fallacies about business that have 
stalled the progress of so many men, and 
points the way to new and exciting avenues 
of achievement. And it outlines the 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute’s executive- 
training program which has sparked thou- 
sands of men to highly-paid executive 
positions. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” because the use you make of the 
information it contains is the only gauge of 
its value. Nor is there any obligation in- 
volved other than the obligation to read it 
thoughtfully, and to decide for yourself 
whether or not you feel the Institute can 
help you. To obtain your copy, simply 
sign and return the coupon below. It will 
be mailed to you promptly. 
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strange but 


TEBE 


by Mee Morningside 


Few stunts require more skill than one 
staged today by a European vaudeville star. 
While his girl assistant stands against a board 
twenty feet away, he throws six butcher 
knives at the young lady, attempting to bury 
each within a couple of inches of her head 
and shoulders. There is nothing new about 
the act except that this performer, unlike 
the old-timers, does not throw his knives 
singly. Instead, he grasps all six in his right 
hand and hurls them in a bunch. 


During the Civil War, the commander 
of a Confederate Army that inyaded 
Frederick, Maryland, forced its officials 
to give him—for “protection”—$200.- 
000 in cash, which they had to borrow 
from banks. Although interest on the 
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useful animals in idleness, which includes 
today at least 100,000,000 head of cattle, or 
one third of the total number in existence, 


The English film, Caesar and Cleopa- 
tra, released in the United States in 1946, 
illustrates how far some producers will 
go to make all details completely accu- 
rate. For example, in the scene in which 
the two leading characters meet beside 
the Sphinx at night, the hundreds of tiny 
stars in the sky are in the same positions 
in which they were obseryed above the 
Egyptian desert in the year 45 B.C., when 
the real incident took place. Being un- 
publicized, this extreme bit of realism 
was not noticed or appreciated by the 
millions who saw the film. 


Vhe number of theatrical road shows in the United States increased during the 
1890s from about 200 to 500 and nearly put out of business the troupes still staging 
old plays, particularly Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Hoping to attract former patrons, several 
Tom companies adopted the “two-for-the-price-of-one” policy. Each enlarged its 
cast and presented two Uncle Toms, two Vopsys, two Little Evas, two Simon Legrees, 
and an exira set of bloodhounds. 


loan eventually amounted to $600,000, 
the debt was gradually reduced until the 
entire $800,000 was repaid. The final 
installment was made on September 29, 
1951, and thus freed the town from its 
Civil War burden after. eighty-seven 
years. By Arthur E. Larson. Los Angeles. 


Starvation has always been rampant among 
the Hindus of India, due chiefly to their re- 
ligion which teaches them to protect and 
sanctify all living creatures, Therefore, these 
people not only allow monkeys, rats, and 
other pests to eat and damage their crops, 
but also give much of their food to maintain 
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One of the world’s celebrated paintings, 
Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devonshire, has 
had a strange history, which began with its 
first owner, a schoolmistress. While well 
aware the portrait had been acclaimed a 
masterpiece before she acquired it, the 
woman cut off a third of the picture, at the 
bottom, so it would fit over her fireplace. By 
Edwin Reavis, Everett, Washington. 


Between 1818 and 1829, John Cleves 
Symmes, an American, expounded a 
theory that, despite its absurdity, created 
widespread speculation. He claimed the 
earth was a hollow sphere whose interior 


contained humans, animals, and plants, 
was illuminated by a pair of suns, and 
could be entered through a large open- 
ing at the North Pole, since known as 
“Symmes” Hole.” Besides giving lectures 
and writing pamphlets on the subject 
constantly, he petitioned Congress twice 
to finance an expedition to his imaginary 
land and made several globes depicting 
it, one of which is preserved in the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 


Although centuries old, the belief that 
night air is harmful or unhealthy is still held 
by a countless number of persons, Actually, 
night air is cleaner and purer than day air 
because it has less dust, smoke, humidity, 
carbon monoxide and other poisonous gases. 


A litthe known Nazi atrocity in World 
War II was the annihilation of the town 
of Ovadour, France, on June 10, 1944. 
Arriving in the village in trucks, some 
150 German soldiers, after being briefed 
by their commandant, formed themselves 
into three groups and went to work. The 
first lined up and shot the 250 men in- 
habitants in a field, the second locked the 
500 women and children in the church 
and burned them to death, and the third 
destroyed every structure in the town. 
When captured and asked why he had 
ordered his men to wipe out the innocent 
community, the commandant gave a 
classic answer. He had made a mistake, 
having thought Oradour was another 
village he sought, which was farther up 
the road. 


In 1949 in Sydney, Australia, a fisherman 
caught a triggerfish which was so badly 
crippled that the story about it, to be be- 
lieved, required official confirmation, sup- 
ported by photographs. Originally about 
thirteen inches long, the fish had less than 
five inches of its forepart left, the rest of its 
body having been bitten or chopped off. The 
creature had been able to survive because 
its vital organs, situated just behind the head, 
had not been harmed. Morcoyer, it had lived 
in this condition for years, as fins had grown 
over the wound and the “bodyless fish” used 
them to move around in the water, By Robert 
Judson, Akron, Ohio. 


Until a century ago, a hobby of numer- 
ous Britons was collecting “mementos” 
of famous murders. Consequently, those 
who pursued it were always in the market 
for sections of ropes used by executioners 
and for objects that had belonged to 
killers and their victims, usually letters, 
clothing, furniture, and locks of hair. 
However, as such articles were rare and 
others equally impressive might be ob- 
tained, usually by stealing, at the scene 
of the crime, the fanatics among these 
collectors would visit the spot, irrespec- 
live of its distance. An outstanding case 
of this kind occurred in 1827 when the 
body of a murdered girl was found buried 
beneath a barn on a lonely farm in Suf- 
folk, a county of eastern England. Thou- 
sands rushed there hoping to get a piece 
of the barn, but it was gone before most 
of them arrived, many haying come from 
Scotland, Wales. and even Ireland. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 
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Mild-mannered Nick Englisis was one of the major figures behind the Kentucky and Bradley basketball scandals. 


HOW I FIXED BIG-TIME 
BASKETBALL GAMES 


By bribing key All-America stars, Nick Englisis was able to make the scores of major 
basketball games come out just the way he wanted them. He did it by giving the 
players what they wanted—cold, hard cash—and all he needed to start with was $350 


BY NICK ENGLISIS AS TOLD TO JIMMY BRESLIN 


¢ e'll be under, Nick, don’t worry. I probably won’t 
see you until after the game, but we'll be under 
the point spread. I got Beard and Barnstable 
to go for it.” 

The speaker was big stoop-shouldered Alex Groza of 
the University of Kentucky, then the greatest college 
basketball center in the nation. The place was my hotel 
room in Lexington, Kentucky, on a cool February night 
in 1949, 


You see, I gave money to All-America college basket- 
ball players to fix games. Today I realize that I must 
have been crazy to have become mixed up in the whole 
rotten business in the first place. 

I have a wonderful wife and a hard-working mother 
who have been hurt by this mess. The newspapers have 
branded me as a criminal, just a few cuts above a gun- 
man. Actually, I was only a small-time guy with big- 
time ideas. 
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Wher he pronounced sentence on college basketball players last fall, Judge 
Streit pulled no punches. “To put it plainly and bluntly, he (the athlete) 
is bribed in the first instance to choose one college over another ... My investi- 
gations disclosed that most of these defendants before entering college received 
bids and offers from colleges as far south as Georgia and as far west as Cali- 
fornia ... At Bradley we have a typical example of commercialism and over- 
emphasis—with ‘some of its attendant evils: Illegal recruiting; subsidization 
of athletes; evasion of scholastic standards; corruption of the athlete, the coach 
and the college official and impairment of the standards of integrity of the 
college ... A spot check of fifteen (Bradley) athletes shows that eight were 
majoring in physical education and among the courses for which credit was 
given were handball, elementary swimming, social dancing, football and first 
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Judge Saul S. Streit. 


aid ... We have just scratched the surface. Four-fifths of the (college) cor- 
ruption is as yet beneath the level of legal proof and indictment .. .« 


” 


—Judge Saul S. Streit 


I'm telling my whole story, and I'm not going to 
spare the part I played. My only reason for doing it 
is to show the process of fixing games, exactly how 
it is done, and how easy it is to do. I believe if coaches 
and college presidents know the details they will be 
able to prevent bribery from corrupting their own 
teams. Also, the more honest college players know 
about “the fix,” the easier it will be for these players 
to detect crookedness on the part of their teammates. 

I would like to think that the current publicity 
concerning the nationwide bribery of basketball 
players will put a stop to this type of crookedness, 
but I can't be that optimistic, as long as colleges 
themselves make under-the-counter payment to 
athletic stars. 

[ bribed All-America college basketball players 
to fix games... and I did it as easily as you can get 
the kid next door to run an errand by giving him 
a dime. 

| paid three members of Kentucky's great postwar 
team, Groza, Ralph Beard and Dale Barnstable—to 
make sure the final scores of their games would read 
the way I wanted them. 

And I didn’t have the good sense to stop there. I 
fixed three Bradley University players—including 
All-America Gene Melchiorre, Billy Mann and Mike 
Chianakis the same way. 

[ was one of the biggest fixers in the scandal which 
spread to every corner of basketball. My system was 
simple. I gaye the players what they wanted—cold, 
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hard cash. And I began with only $350. 

My fixing operations included everything from 
games in the Kentucky and Bradley gymnasiums to 
key contests in the National Invitation and National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournaments in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 

And it all began because I was a good enough high- 
school football player to be offered an athletic 
scholarship at Kentucky. 

I went to Kentucky in the fall of 1944 as a football 
lineman and I produced for them, playing enough to 
win major letters in my first two seasons. I played 
under Goach Ab Kirwan in 1944 and Bernie Shively 
in 1945. It was through my athletic abilities that I 
became friendly with Beard, Groza, and Barnstable, 
who were stars for Basketball Coach Adolph Rupp's 
powerhouse teams, the greatest in the nation. 

I never finished Kentucky for two reasons. One 
was because my father became ill in 1946 and I had 
to return home to Brooklyn to help run the family 
fruit business and the other reason was because 1 
refused to play for Paul Bryant who came to Ken- 
tucky from the University of Maryland with a hand- 
picked team in 1946. He had his players selected 
before he even saw me practice. I didn't like the way 
I was being treated, said so and quit the team. The 
next morning I got a note from the school bursir tell- 
ing me I was no longer on a scholarship at Kentucky. 
They follow an “if you don’t play, you don’t eat" 
policy at the school. [Continued on page 68) 
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Bill Mann, George Chianakis and Gene Melchiorre 


Groza and Ralph Beard were picked up by detectives 
of Bradley were all given suspended sentences 


last fall and charged with shaving points in ’49. 


Alex Groza scores against Loyola during a NIT contest in ’49. Kentucky dropped fixed game, 67-56 
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Kokomo was celebrating the Fourth when Haynes droye the gas buggy into town, People and horses were scared. 


Ed yporsn and Me 
Msleys Curiae 


BY ROBERT E. PINKERTON 
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Illustrated by Peter Helck 


If Edgar Apperson didn’t build America’s first automobile, he wasn’t far be- 
hind, and his Apperson Jackrabbit was a car your father will never forget. 
Today, at 82, Ed’s taking it so easy, he hardly ever drives faster than sixty-five 


n October day in 1893, Elwood Haynes walked into the 

machine shop of Elmer Apperson in Kokomo, Indiana. 

“Boys,” he said to Elmer and his brother Edgar, “I’ve 

bought a one-cylinder gasoline marine engine. Think 
you can put it in a buggy so it'll run the thing?” 

Elmer Apperson didn’t answer. He was 31, a fine machin- 
ist, and conservative. Always he had to be convinced. Ed 
Apperson was 24 that month. He'd served an early ap- 
prenticeship in Elmer’s shop and, when he finished high 
school, had begun the manufacture of bicycles. He’d sold 
all he and his three men could make but was tired of the 
same limited problems. Even the machine shop, where 
he'd gone to work for Elmer, was failing as an opportunity 
for expression of a restless inventive genius. 

“Sure we can make it run,” Ed said. “All we got to do is 


get the power carried from the engine to the ground.” 

This was a wholly new idea and Ed was excited. He 
didn’t suddenly vision millions of cars on the roads, only 
a challenging mechanical problem—making a buggy run 
without a horse. 

Here began the first act of one of the great dramas of 
our time. How could a man just turned 24 produce some- 
thing of which he had never heard, of which only two or 
three others in all America had even dreamed? No one 
ever tackled a newer problem with less knowledge of what 
was ahead, yet Ed Apperson, unaided, designed and built 
a really successful automobile. 

Fifty-seven years later the writer walked into a little 
home machine shop attached to a two-car garage in Phoenix, 
Arizona. A man, stooped by age [Continued on page 84] 
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ORDEAL 
BY TERROR 


BY STEWARD 


STERLING 
Illustrated by Tom Lovell 


The Cape Florida Light is abandoned now, and unsafe, But during 
the last hours of the time when John Thompson was its keeper, 
it was much more unsafe than it’s likely ever to be again 


few miles south of Miami Beach, across Biscayne 

Bay, there stands at the tip of Key Biscayne, a 

lighthouse. It is an old and battered landmark. 

Local inhabitants have grown so used to it that, 
to them, it is a fixed part of the coastal scenery. 

Many of them may not even know that it was once 
a scene of horror and violent death; that within 
its circular walls, a man of considerable guts once 
played out a grim drama of lonely heroism. 

His name was John Thompson. 

Geodetic Survey charts still show it as the Cape 
Florida Light, though the chart’s black circle indi- 
cates it has been abandoned. No beam shines from 
its light platform now; none has for almost seventy- 
five years. 

The gray stone structure was built in 1827 on 
three acres of government land at the tip of the 
cape. Its chief importance was that from its tower, 
a watcher could spot blockade runners sneaking 
into the bay from Cuba with guns for the hostile 
Seminole Indians. 

Ambush and assassination had been common to 
the region ever since the sixteenth-century Spaniards 


Taking the keg of powder with them, they climbed upward through the blazing inferno. 


raided the Everglades for slaves to work their West 
Indian plantations. Murder and mayhem became 
even more frequent when the English despoiled en- 
tire tribes, carrying away the youngest and choicest 
to provide cheap labor for their Carolina grants. 

Periodically, the seething anger of the Seminoles 
boiled over into wholesale massacre. The United 
States, when it took over title to the territory from 
Spain in 1819, inherited these quarrels. 

The few scattered representatives of the federal 
government in Florida needed rugged constitutions, 
a love of adventurous pioneering and good nerves. 
John Thompson, keeper of the Cape Florida Light, 
was a man for the job. 

He was a man of caution and prudence, and not 
one to be panicked easily. He was thickset, in his 
early forties, of English descent, from Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

He was single and sober, but no tectotaler, so he 
probably took a drink or two during the long, hot 
afternoon of July 23, 1836. A man sometimes does 
when he is waiting, under pressure. John was. 

News had been relayed [Continued on page 73] 
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Catfish talk at Press Crott’s dock, 


ets Oh a 


below Pickwick 


I 


Dam. 


Squire Waldron fights a big white catfish to the boat and the author heaves with the net. Is their fish done in, or 


The Tennessee River has become a 
fisherman’s dream stream since TVA 
built its dams there, with bait fish 
so thick you can catch them with 
your bare hands. And for big game, 
just try going after a giant catfish 


Photos by Paul A. Moore—Tenn. Conservation Dept. 


just. fooling? They try again. Hell, no, he isn’t dead! A. 60-pounder, they were finally obliged to beach it downriver. 


HULN 1 EVER SAW 4 Gnu Come 
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have long been a catfisherman, and sometimes my friends 

call me Catfish Gowen. But before I took up fishing 

below TVA dams, I had hardly imagined getting hold 

of a fish so big it could scare me, of fighting it over a 
mile or more of water, about like an ocean big-game angler 
with a good-sized white marlin. In this man-made fishing 
ground, catfish have become an all-round sports fish. You 
can go after any size you like, fly-rod for the lesser ones or 
big-game fish with a tuna reel. 

In the fast tailwaters of each lake, where the water boils 
up from the dam holding the lake above, huge catfish con- 
stantly accumulate and provide fishing equal to the more 
expensive varieties of angling. 

The principal baitfish below each TVA dam are alewives 


(locally called shad minnows), one great and continuous 
school. 

I have fished there without net or minnow bucket, simply 
reaching down beside the boat for a minnow when I wanted 
one. 

What more could a catfish want? Down on the bottom, 
along the walls, steep banks and points they lurk in all 
varieties and sizes. Put one of these minnows on a hook 
and drop it down, and a speckled channel cat of 2 or 3 
pounds will likely grab it—a beautiful fish to fight a long 
slim rod. 

The big ones, however, are my story. And I mean big. 

Bewhiskered old catfish are thick in the fast tailwaters 
of the lakes, dense immediately [Continued on page 76] 
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Francisco Carreira, one of younger cavaleiros, feints bull into charging. Crossing in front of bull demands perfect timing. 


As bull lowers head to close in and gore horse, Carreira swiftly spurs out of way, poising banderilla for 
lightning stroke at bull’s hump. Below, horse barely clears bull’s horns as banderilla finds its mark and sticks. 
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Nine-year-old Fernandito Salgueiro 
with his father’s bullfighting outfit. 


Photos for TRUE by Jimmy Snyder 


Salgueiro schools one of his horses in stableyard. 


GENTLEMEN 


VERSUS 


THE BULLS 


The cavaleiros of Portugal, who fight bulls from 
horseback, are resigned to being outshone by mata- 
dors. But they're keeping alive a tradition that's 
hundreds of years old and has plenty of life in it still 


BY THOMAS J. NAUGHTON 


he art of bullfighting as practiced in Portugal for the past twenty-four 

years should commend itself to societies for the prevention of cruelty 

to animals, if not to those more sanguinary characters who must 

have some death in their afternoons; for in Portuguese bullfighting 
the bull is never killed. Portugal is not the only country in which the kill- 
ing of the bull is illegal; France, also, forbids it. But most of the impresarios 
who operate in the south of France find that they get better crowds if 
they let their matadors go all the way; so they do so, and pay the fine, 
which is the only penalty, as a routine business expense. In Portugal a 
bullfighter who kills—except, of course, in clear self-defense—is subject 
not merely to a fine, but to three years’ imprisonment and permanent 
banishment from Portuguese bull rings. Consequently, the law is obeyed. 
The only exception made to this so far was in 1933, when Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar, then as now the effective ruler of Portugal, permitted five killing 
fights at the time when Italo Balbo, the great Italian aviator, was return- 
ing home after leading his mass flight from Europe to the United States. 
The fights were all sellouts, and the proceeds went to charity. 

Taking part in these fights, as in most of the principal corridas—or 
sessions of bullfighting—throughout Portugal, were members of a small 
group of men who still stick to the oldest type of formal bullfighting 
known. They are not all Portuguese, but the Portuguese are in general 
the most prominent among them. They are called cavaleiros, and they 
fight bulls exclusively from horseback. 

It is easy for one not well acquainted with bullfighting to confuse these 
fighters, on hearing about them, with the picadors who take part in Span- 
ish-style, or on-foot bullfighting. Actually, they are as different as can 
be. The picador in a Spanish-style fight is a man mounted on some de- 
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crepit plug and armed with a lance, whose only function is 
to goad the bull in the early phase of the fight by sticking 
the lance into him. It is not at all unusual for the bull to 
get so annoyed at this that he charges the horse and gores 
it to death, whereupon the picador makes a getaway as 
best he can and retires behind the ring’s protecting fence. 
The horse is later dragged away, with little or no regret. 

But the cavaleiro (in Spanish he is called a rejonadore) 
actually fights the bull. For most of the fight, he and his 
horse and the bull are in the ring alone. The art of the 
cavaleiro is to use his horse as the matador uses a cape, 
to lure the bull into charging. Then, at the last possible 
second, he must maneuver his horse—sometimes at an all- 
out gallop—out of the way of the bull’s horns, and at the 
same time strike with a banderilla precisely at the bull's 
hump where neck meets shoulder. The man himself must 
have a quick eye and perfect co-ordination; the horse must 
respond instantly at a touch. For a cavaleiro to get out 
there alone against a thousand-pound bull mounted on 
anything like a picador’s nag would constitute nothing but 
a particularly messy form of suicide. 

In Portuguese fighting, the cavaleiro usually places six 
banderillas. The first four are long—about four feet—and 
cut part way through about six inches from the sharp end. 
When one of these is placed, the bull, hurt by the barbed 
point, tries to shrug or toss it away, and the shaft breaks 
off, leaving only the point and a few inches of wood in 
place. The last two banderillas are short—about three feet 
—and firm. When the last of these has been placed, the 
fight is over. When a cavaleiro fights in Spain or Mex- 
ico, however, he continues with a lance perhaps six feet 
long ending in a spearlike blade; and with this he kills. 

For superb skill, precision and breath-taking action there 
is nothing to match an accomplished and well-mounted 
cavaleiro against a good bull. Like matadors, they compete 
against one another in daring, too, so that their fights get 
more exciting all the time. A few years ago, for instance, 
it was considered absolute madness for a cavaleiro to cross 
in front of the charging bull and then turn to place his 
banderillas; the horsemanship required for this, combined 
with the split-second timing necessary to hit the right spot 
(only a couple of inches in diameter) as the bull charged 
past the wheeling horse, were regarded as beyond possi- 
bility, except by the grace of fantastic luck. Today this 
pass is still not common, and indeed it is to be doubted 
whether it ever will be; but it is done, and done intention- 
ally, by nearly all of the top ten cavaleiros. It is an unforget- 
table thing to see. 

For some reason which lies hidden in the obscurities of 
the Iberian mind, however, the cavaleiros run a distinct 
second to matadors in popular acclaim. Matadors in 


After fight, mocos de forcado, in stocking caps, pre- 
pare to regroup as toreros, with capes, distract bull. 


Portugal (where they are called espadas, or swords), as in 
Spain and Mexico and the other lands where bullfighting is 
applauded, are the fighters who rate the heavy kudos and 
the cash. Weighty books have been written about the 
plastic art of the bull ring and about the great figures that 
have dominated it from time to time, without ever so much 
as mentioning the existence of the cavaleiros. It is doubt- 
ful if the cavaleiros mind this very much, If they do mind 
it, they surely don't let it show. Most of them are wealthy 
men who make no money out of their dangerous sport, but 
pursue it for the honor of tradition. 


No one knows, curiously enough, just how many cava- 
leiros there are. In many small towns of Portugal the local 
leading citizen often takes part in fights which are strictly 
tank-town affairs, ignored by everybody beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity. In one sense, he is a cavaleiro as much as 
the star of a corrida in Lisbon; in a practical sense, how- 
ever, he is not, any more than the relief outfielder for the 
Hayseed Corners Fireballs is like Joe DiMaggio. There are 
about ten really well-established cavaleiros in Portugal, 
about an equal number in Spain, and two or three in 
Mexico; and that’s all. The easiest way to start a violent 
argument in any of these countries is simply to ask a group 
of two or three fans which fighter is the best, but the names 
most frequently mentioned in the argument are likely to 
be Simao da Veiga, Francisco Mascaranhas, Joao Nuncio, 
Jose Casiniro, and Fernando Salgueiro. 

Salgueiro, whose full name is Fernando Salgueiro Pinto 
da Costa, is perhaps typical of the top cavaleiros. He has 
averaged about thirty bulls a year professionally for the 
past fourteen years. Now in his mid-thirties, he lives in 
a handsome old house in the country some fifty miles south- 
east of Lisbon, in the province of Ribatejo. The family 
business for generations has been farming, with emphasis 
on viniculture and the making of light table wines that are 
among the most widely used in Portugal. Salgueiro himself 
is a traveled and progressive gentleman, who took a de- 
gree in veterinary medicine in order not only to manage 
his own livestock more effectively, but to be able to help 
the small farmers of his neighborhood improve theirs. He 
has been accustomed to horseback riding as long as he can 
remember, and has been practicing the art of the cavaleiro 
almost as long. He fought his first bull in a public ring, 
as an amateur, when he was 14. 

By inflexible tradition, the amateur fighter is really an 
amateur, since he does not get paid anything; and he must 
signify his tyro status by wearing only plain clothes. with 
a short waist-length jacket during his fights. Salgueiro 
fought as an amateur for four years before he was consid- 
ered ready to assume professional standing. Then, when he 


Carreira 
Some cavyaleiros train horses especially for this ceremony. 


performs cortesias immediately before fight. 


was 18, he was given his alternativa— 
that is, ceremonially inducted into 
professional ranks—by Joao Nuncio, 
then generally considered the greatest 
cavaleiro alive, and still one of the 
best. As a real cavaleiro, Salgueiro was 
at last entitled to start wearing the 
elaborate traditional costume of 
the trade, which is used only in Por- 
tugal—a copy in the high fashion of 
eighteenth-century court dress. fea- 
turing knee breeches (with knee- 
length boots), a long, flaring, lavishly 
embroidered silk coat, frilled shirt 
with ruffles at the wrist and fancy vest, 
and tricorn hat. ; 

No one is sure just why this remark- 
ably impractical costume is the estab- 
lished one for cavaleiros. It is certainly 
not the original one, for the sport of 
fighting bulls from horseback goes 
back at least to the Middle Ages, and 
noblemen had been practicing it for 
hundreds of years in public shows. A 
man who killed bulls while on foot 
was thought of as anything but a 
peasant butcher. It was strictly an 
upper-class pastime, however, and 
when it became clear during the reign 
of Philip V of Spain, in the early 
eighteenth century, that the king 
didn’t favor the sport, it drooped 
badly. The blight extended to Portu- 
gal also, though Portugal was even 
then an independent nation. It was at 
this time that the poor-man’s sport of 
fighting bulls afoot, in the virtual ab- 
scace of equestrian competition, rose 
to the popular favor which it has en- 
joyed ever since. There is at least a 
possibility that the eighteenth-century 
costume worn by cavaleiros today is a 
sort of memorial to the last great days 
of their sport, before the infantry 
moved in to supplant them. 

As a full-fledged cavaleiro, Salgue- 
iro was also entitled to start getting 
paid, which at least reduced his defi- 
cit. At casual inspection, in fact, the 
pay seems pretty good; translated at 
the going rate of exchange, it comes 
to about $300 for an afternoon's fight- 
ing. But it shrinks badly when com- 
pared to the $10,000 that a leading 
matador can get—Manolete, an all- 
time great, is reported to have been 
paid as much as $20,000 a corrida— 
and when the expenses of costumes 
and maintaining and transporting 
horses are deducted, there isn’t much 
left. Salgueiro considers his bullfight- 
ing year a financial success if he breaks 
even on it. This, to him, is not particu- 
larly important. What is important 
is that he is carrying on a family tra- 
dition that was three generations old 
when he was born. His great-grand- 
father and his grandfather were both 
cavaleiros. His father fought as an 
amateur, but suffered an injury in the 
ring which ended his bullfighting days 
before he could receive his alterna- 
tiva. What is important, also, is that 
young Fernando will carry the tradi- 
tion into the [Continued on page 60] 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


DUTCH FEAT 


utch Dehnert of the Original Celtics became the first pivot man in 
\) basketball by accident. During a game in Chattanooga in 1926 the 

Celtics, the crack collection of touring pros, were attempting to make 
their local opponents look good. 

The Celtics—then composed of Dehnert, Nat Holman, Joe Lapchick. 
Chris Leonard, Davey Banks, Pete Barry and Eddie Burke—were so much 
better than most of the teams they met that they could atlord to be 
charitable. Usually they ran up a lead and then sought to kill time without 
boring the fans. 

Even against the Chattanooga Tepcos, who were then the outstanding 
team in the South, the Celtics had to take it easy. Instead of concentrating 
on baskets, they put on a dazzling game of catch, Vhe fast, slick passing 
kept the fans entertained and gave an appearance of determined action 
without adding to the score. 

It was an old routine for the Celtics but this time an unusual thing 
happened. Dehnert, a 6-2, 220-pound guard, had wandered over to the 
foul line. He stood there with his back to the basket, catching passes and 
slipping the ball to teammates who ran past him. Much to their surprise 
the Celtics found themselves developing casy scoring opportunities right 
and left, 

They talked it over after the game and decided that this new maneuver 
was worth incorporating into their regular play. It was an immediate 
success, and soon it was being copied everywhere that basketball was 
played. 

Strictly a feeder, Dehnert never used the pivot as a personal scoring 
weapon. Occasionally he would back in close to the basket and flip a 
blind trick shot over his head. But Lapchick, 6-5, and other tall centers 
began to practice shooting as well as passing from the pivot. 

Eventually the pivot play strengthened the attack so lopsidedly that it 
had to be curbed. A restricted zone was set up close to the basket and 
players were not permitted to remain there more than three seconds at 
a time. But this didn’t discourage the trend toward big men and it never 
bothered Dehnert, who remained an elfective pivot man for years, even 
though he didn’t score. 

“If you can’t make a play in three seconds you haven't got one anyway,” 
Dutch used to say.—Bill Roeder 
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With his back turned to seven opponents, Ryan can defeat them all single-minded. 


DEMON ¢ CHECKERBOARD 


To many people checkers seems a quiet, sedentary game. That’s 
because they’ve never tried playing it for a living, like Willy Ryan 


BY TED 


wants to bet you he'll give you twelve kings, 

take eight single men himself and defy you to 

move first and beat him,” warns Willie F, Ryan, 
twice American checker champion and 1949 runner- 
up for the world title, “run for your life! Your big- 
hearted friend will set them up this way— 


‘| f you ever run into a bland-eyed stranger who 
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(See explanation end of story) 


—and there will be no beating him. This is only 
one of many sucker traps known to all checker 
sharps.” 


SHANE 


Checkers, the game so elementary that children 
and even canasta experts can master it in half an 
hour, becomes higher mathematics among the pros 
who play it for a living. Ninety-five per cent of the 
world’s population play checkers in one form or 
another—usually badly. Basically it is a game of 
traps, tricks, feints and often, alas! sharpshooting. 
“Sucker, beware!” warns Ryan. 

Ryan, a tall, gatling-tongued, black-pompadoured 
man of 43, will tell you that the life and times of 
the average checker pro are hard indeed. Rewards 
are meager, and the buck being much more elusive 
than in any other sport with as great a following, 
the crackerjack pellet-pusher is forced to live largely 
on his wits. 

For instance, a common type of goose plucking 
practiced by checker geniuses of less ethical nicety 
than Mr. Ryan is the Double Squeeze. Stranger A 
arrives at the carbarn and engages the local whiz- 
zerinos in play lor minor stakes, congenially drops 
a few games at 50 cents, then gradually gains the 
upper hand, until he is beating everybody in sight. 

Just about the time he has gained the town’s con- 
fidence and a small portion of its savings, checker- 
wise Stranger B mysteriously ankles into the scene. 
He falls to playing the boys, and beating them with 
ease. This makes Mr. A [Continued on page 62] 
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Willie Ryan knows every trick in the checker book. In fact, he’s invented some of them himself. 
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Grouse shooting in Scotland costs $110 a day 
or more, and you don’t even keep the birds 
you bring down. For people who like a 
really exciting sport, though, it’s worth it 


By Sucian Cary 


True’s Gun Expert 


efore I tried shooting driven grouse in Scotland last 
August, my picture of it was like this: The shooter, who 
is called a “gun” over there, wears tweeds—a tweed jacket, 
tweed knickerbockers, and a tweed cap of the Sherlock 
Holmes deerstalker type. He may wear spats or gaiters or 
some other rig to keep the heather from working down between his 
stockings and high shoes. 

The shooter sits on a proplike affair called a shooting stick, in a 
butt. A grouse butt is a shallow hole in the side of a hill surrounded 
by a low wall commonly made of peat sods. One of the shooter's 
double-barreled guns lies ready on top of the butt in front of him. 
A servant, known as a loader, stands behind the shooter with an- 
other double. There are butts on either side. Indeed, there is a line 
of butts, eight or ten of them, going from the bottom of the hill to 
the top. 

The grouse are driven over this line of butts by thirty or forty 
beaters who start a mile or so back and advance slowly, waving 
sticks with white flags on them. The beaters are assisted by flankers, 
who try to keep the grouse flying toward the line of butts and not 
past the ends of the line. The shooter, I mean the gun, sits and 
thinks of whatever guns think about when they aren’t shooting. 

After a wait of twenty minutes or so the loader says, “Coming, 
sir.” 

Thereupon the gun stands up and fires both bayrels. The loader 
takes the empty gun and puts the loaded one in the shooter's hands. 
If a covey is coming over and the shooter is quick enough he may 
get in more than four shots with his two guns, since the loader al- 
ways has a loaded gun ready. 

This method has resulted in enormous bags. According to the 
book, the British record—2,929 grouse in one day by eight guns— 
was made August 12, 1915 in Lancashire, England, rather than in 
Scotland. Back in the 1880's, Lord [Continued on page 80] 


Cary and grouse. They almost flew too fast. 


Photos for True by Sid Latham 


Grouse that have been driven streak toward gunner in “butt.” Using two guns (see text), he takes them coming and going. 


Counting the bag, 


which will be sold. The all-time record made by one gunner in a day’s grouse shooting is 1,070. 
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Photos for TRUE by Hector Acebes 


Explorer Hector Acebes holds a 


completely processed Jivaro head. MY FO U i Mi 6) NTH S W j T 4 


Jivaros may have as many wives 
as they can catch in the bush. 


Chief Paltazara is at right with 
his headhunting son Jembekete. 


Guide Vargas, center, brings in a giant tapir for food. 


THE HEADHUNTERS 


No white man had ever witnessed the shrinking of a human head 
by the savage Jivaro Indians or the tribal ceremonies that follow 
it, and Mr. Acebes wanted to be the first. This is how he did it 


BY HECTOR ACEBES WITH A. W. MARTINEZ 


he road ends at El] Puyo, 100 miles southeast from Quito, Ecquador. The 

town is a rotting outpost of the white man’s civilization, a collection of sagging 

buildings and thatched huts and a lone hotel where you are likely to wake 
up at night nursing a tarantula the size of a small chicken lobster, The hotel 
is also the town bar. 

I sat in that bar one night shortly before Christmas, 1949. Outside, the rain 
came down in sheets, spattering through the open, sagging windows and running 
in dirty rivulets on the floor. Across the table from me was a reformed Indian 
headhunter named Servero Vargas and between us a bottle of fiery aguardiente— 
a specific for all ills in E] Puyo. I waited while Vargas took a careful “drag on the 
bottle, put it back on the table and wiped his lips. Then I asked quietly: 

“What's the answer, Vargas? Yes or no?” The answer could send me back across 
the mountain to Quito. Or it could put my future in the hands of the man across 
from me for several months—and, if things went badly, forever. 

The Indian smiled and pushed the aguardiente toward me. “We Jivaros,” he 
said in Spanish, ‘no have calendar. But we have flower called huy. This is the 
season for huy—reminds my people that the time has come to seek the heads of 
their enemies. Also it is the season of rains when the rivers are high and the trails 
wash away. But if the white man has no fear of these things then, * he motioned 
with his arm toward the open window, “we will go in.’ 

Out there in the rainy night to the south of us, Vargas’ gesture took in a land 
as large as New York, New ‘Jersey and Pennsylvania combined, its outer borders 
inhabited by some half dozen or so forgotten white traders and a few missionaries, 
and its inner reaches by none. This is the kingdom of the Jivaros, the last of the 
great tribes of headhunters. They rule more undisputed land than any other 
Indians in our hemisphere, and their culture was engraved on the walls of the 
Inca temples long before the coming of the Spanish conquerors. They were out 
there somewhere in the darkness hundreds of miles to the south and I wanted 
to find them. 

It was an ambition I had carried with me for fifteen years and through expedi- 
tions on two continents. Only a few white men have lived with the headhunters. 
None of them, I was told, had ever been permitted to [Continued on page 54} 
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We lament for Vargas: what’s left for him to dream about? 


TRUE Gilli 


by. 


VARGAS 


he traffic going and coming from Artist Vargas’ studio must be something to 

behold! This month the magic number is one Florence Marly, Paris-born of 

French and Slavic antecedents and obviously not a woman to be taken lightly. 

We don’t know many of the routine facts about this gal, having been too much 
occupied with the view when we met her to ask foolish questions. Seems as though 
she said something about liking good books and smart clothes. This was obviously 
changing the subject, so we pressed for the measurements. Bust 36, waist 22, hips 36, 
she admitted, whereat we went regretfully away, jotting the numbers down in our 
little book and wondering what Vargas has got that we should have. The answer, 
obviously, is his painting at right. (Now don’t go ripping it out of the book until 
you've seen whatever's on tne back of the page!) 
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A True Book-Length Feature 


THE BEST BET 
ON LAND AND SEA 


a 


In his wartime years in the submarine service, Rube 
Allyn dreamed of an ideal boat, and even drew plans 
for one. After the war he built it—for $1,200—and 
found he had even more than he’d dreamed of 


BY RUBE ALLYN 
Illustrated by John Floherty, Jr. 


was sitting on the beach of Midway Island in the late summer 

of 1944, wondering when the damned war would end and what 

I would do, after I got back home to Florida, to erase the long 

years of loneliness and toil we of the submarine service had 
endured. The “silent service,” it was called. We had another name 
for our work. The “pig-boat tenders,” we called ourselves. 

As the moon rose over the goonie birds, I dreamed of a little 
boat which would be the exact opposite of a submarine. Instead 
of diving beneath the water, I wanted to float lightly upon it. 
Instead of cramped quarters, I wanted elbow room. Instead of 
slow, hazardous docking and undocking, I wanted a boat that 
would be as amphibious as a well-trained retriever dog, yet navi- 
gable in any waters. In place of complicated machinery, I wanted 
simplicity. I wanted economy of everything . . . especially economy, 
for I must save the money to build such a craft. 

As the moon rose higher, I drew lines on the sand. I knew that 
seaworthiness did not require the conventional sharpened bow. 
To handle the type of seas encountered in large inland bays and 
lakes, a square bow was more desirable. I traced on the sand the 
rectangular outlines of my dream boat. 

Now for,the compartments. I was determined to prove that there 
didn’t need to be any uncomfortable spots in boating. 

After years of bathing in salt water, the thought of sweet, cool, 
fresh-water showers led me to draw in a shower bath first. 

Probably I should blush to admit the desire for comfort which 
caused me to trace in the next compartment opposite. This would 
be the “head”—in plain landlubber language, the toilet. For years 
I have squeezed into tight corners and wrestled with valves and 
pumps. I love machinery, but not when a more urgent duty is 
nudging me on. My craft would have a head worthy of the name— 
an ample compartment up forward, with full-sized toilet operated 
by a push button. There would be leg room and head room. A rug 
on the deck, magazine rack on the bulkhead, with a cigaret case 
and matches built in and within reach. Good reading lights and 
a reclining back. Why not? 

Next in importance and in order going aft was the chow division. 
I have always liked tables with seats built like booths in a candy 
store. This dinette would be on the port side. A good stove, sink, 


Condensed for TRUE from the book, Water Wagon, Copyright 
1952 by Rube Ayn, published by Farrar, Straus & Young, Tuc. 


Like kids at play, we frolicked all day long 
among the islands of the Everglades coast. 
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Best Bet’s bow wheel and 6-inch draft make beaching easy. 


refrigerator, and dish racks I drew, in that order, for the 
starboard side. Food could be passed easily across the 
companionway. 

The main cabin would have two good comfortable bunks 
with a wide passageway between. I would have these bunks 
constructed in such a way that they could push together and 
make a wide double bed, bigger than anything an admiral 
had in his quarters. 

Above the bunks, pipe berths could be swung, if desired, 
thus providing main-cabin sleeping accommodations for 
four persons. 

The last division would be the afterdeck, on which could 
be placed a folding cot for a fifth passenger’s sleeping 
space. 

I had already decided to have a good double bed on the 
upper deck with another cot. That would set up three more 
places. I would have total sleeping facilities for eight, 
enough to provide for any emergency and remarkable 
accommodations for such a small craft. 

The motive power would be two outboard motors—a 
(win-screw arrangement. This would give me tilting pro- 
pellers and shallow draft. Also the utmost in safety would 
be achieved, with all gasoline and oil contained outside 
the enclosed portions of the boat. 

I stood up to survey my dream boat on the sand and was 
not surprised to find that a circle of goonie birds had gath- 


Hauled out on trailer, Water Wagon becomes land yacht. 


ered, watching and chattering among themselves. I ex- 
plained the drawings to them and the reason for each line 
while the birds listened intently. After two years at Mid- 
way, I was sull not sure but what those birds could under- 
stand English. They acted like humans, walked like 
humans, and were much more friendly than a lot. 

The sand drawings gave way later to pencil sketches and 
the whittling of a model which brightened many a day for 
a lonesome sailor until the war finally ended. 


I settled down at home with a trunk full of dream-boat 
drawings, a model, and a job writing water-front news for 
one of the grandest guys that ever lived—Nelson Poynter, 
editor of the St. Petersburg Times. With a news beat that 
included all the boat-building outfits on the Florida coast, 
the road ahead appeared bright and rosy. Now to select the 
right man to build my boat. I had a thousand dollars saved 
to pay the bill. 

It wasn’t until the tenth man told me the boat was im- 
practicable that I began to wonder if I hadn't been mus- 
tered out of the Navy with an ailment called Midway 
Madness. During those lonely months, sitting on the beach, 
talking to the goonie birds, drawing pictures in the sand, 
listening to the Pacific surf pound the coral reef, it was 
possible I had dreamed up something fantastic. 

There were still a lot of [Continued on page 108] 


Two outboard motors give twin-screw speed and reliability. 


Main-cabin bunks slide together for double-bed luxury. Dinette is handily served from galley across companionway. 


For lazy anglers: trailer-wheel-box fishin’ hole at bedside. The author, an old salt, enjoys built-in fresh-water shower. 


THE CASE OF 


THE SUPER- 
BLUEBEARD 


If Dr. Petiot hadn’t been such an egomaniac, the gendarmes 
might never have caught up with him. But then, he might never 
have killed more than a hundred people in less than three years 


BY ALAN HYND 
Illustrated by Glenn Grohe 


superlative potables, and outstanding cook- 
ery, has yet another distinction—Bluebeards. 
The three top Bluebeards have been 
Frenchmen. The first, a nobleman named 
Gilles de Retz, ran up a score of almost a hun- 
dred murders before being ignited at the stake. 
The second, Henri Desire Landru, who car- 
ried on during the first World War, took care 
of more than a score of ladies before invol- 
untarily contributing his head to the official 
basket. And then, ten years ago, a chalk-faced, 
bushy-haired little physician named Petiot—Dr. 
Henry John Felix Marcel Petiot—began opera- 
tions that must have made De Retz and Landru, 
their records eclipsed, turn in their graves. 
Petiot had been a general practitioner in a 
shabby neighborhood on the Rue Caumartin 
for eight years when one night in the late 
summer of 1941 there appeared in his waiting 
room a patient named Gouchinow. Gouchinow, 
a middle-aged Polish Jew who ran a prosperous 
tailoring establishment, wanted to go some- 
place—practically any place. The Gestapo had 
its eye on him. He was willing to pay big money 


|; Belle France, land of beautiful women, 


to anyone who could get him out of France 
on the underground. Petiot studied the man. 
“Let me look into this,” said the doctor. 
Although little Dr. Petiot was well-heeled 
through his side-line activities (abortion and 
dope peddling) he was, probably because of 
his bourgeois background, money hungry. 
Gouchinow’s offer suggested limitless financial 
opportunities. There were many men like 
Gouchinow, wealthy refugees from Poland and 
Germany as well as rich Parisians, hiding from 
the Gestapo right in the neighborhood. These 
men slept by day and walked by night. Some 
of them, in fact, occasionally slipped into his 
office for weatment. Others, too ill to come out, 
he had treated in chimney-pot hideaways. 
Petiot began to call on these fear-ridden men. 
He asked them if they would like to get out of 
France on an underground railway. Would 
they! “Very well,” the good doctor said. “Just 
stay where you are until [ contact you.” 
Now Petiot began to roar around Paris on 
a red motorcycle, his usual means of transpor- 
tation, looking for a house somewhere that 
would afford the [Continued on page 96] 
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MAN AGAINST THE VOID 


Scientists of the U. S. Air Force’s Department of Space Medicine are confident 
that a rocket ship can be built to travel outside the earth’s atmosphere, perhaps 


soon, But the men inside it will face problems no men have ever faced before 


BY JAMES L. H. PECK 


t some time in the officially veiled future that 

is not far distant, a giant needle-nosed rocket 

will go bellowing into the sky. Unlike the other 

rockets whose ups and downs have kept the 
launching tables of White Sands and Cape Canavy- 
eral popping like Roman candles in America’s 
hurry-up program of missile tests, this one will have 
a decisive function. 

Lifted on the pillar of fire that it hauls up after 
it, the giant will mount swiftly in a long arc above 
the tangible atmosphere. There it will separate 
into two parts. 

The needle nose—a self-contained smaller rocket— 
will come alive and kick off horizontally on its own. 
The spent body of the giant will fall away, to crash 
into some ocean expanse. 

But the nose rocket, after a brief but mighty 
surge of acceleration, will shut down its power and 
go coasting on... and it won’t come back. 

With its 18,000-mile-per-hour momentum whirl- 


ing it around the globe like a weight tied to an 
invisible string of gravity, it will circle the world 
endlessly. A tiny man-made “moon’’ some 100 miles 
above the surface, it will be in effect a new celestial 
body. 

Thus the United States’ Earth Satellite Vehicle 
Program, revealed by the late Defense Secret 
Forrestal in 1948, will have achieved its first realiza- 
tion. Satellite No. 1, a small, experimental, instru- 
ment-bearing affair, will be replaced by a larger 
No. 2 that will carry active life into space and sustain 
it there. No earthly living thing, to man’s knowl- 
edge, has penetrated the sterile void around us for 
longer than the minute or two during which V-2 
and Viking rockets have exposed seeds and fruit 
flies. In a fixed satellite, animals can take the brunt 
of continuous existence in space while their radio- 
telemetered reactions are studied by scientists on 
the ground. : 

Satellite No. 3 and its successors might then carry 


Illustrated by Louis Glanzman 
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human passengers. These ships would be 
the steppingstones on which man for the 
first time could stand a little way outside 
the earth-island of his birth. From them, 
he could see the stars in new clarity and 
he might advantageously launch space- 
ship flights to the Moon, to Venus, to 
Mars. Also, he could turn and giye broad 
scrutiny to his own pestilence-ridden, 
strife-bedeviled planet below. The coun- 
tries of the earth would wheel past in 
procession. This would be a strain on his 
charity, and a temptation: what a su- 
preme atom-bombing platform! To hold 
fate suspended above your enemy's 
head. ... 

Just when earth satellites will seek 
their orbits is the carefully guarded con- 
cern of several governments. There is 
even the possibility that the first no- 
return firing has already been made. It 
is believed, at any rate, that all the [actors 
of hull and rocket-engine design, fuel, 
control, instrumentation, and monitoring 
necessary to set an unmanned orbiter 
circling the earth are known and solvable. 
It might be done at almost any time from 
American rocket-proving grounds in New 
Mexico or Florida, from Britain's vast 
new range in the Australian desert, or 
from Russia's remote Siberian stations. 

For a man-carrying satellite, however, 
one knotty problem remains unsolved. 
That problem is man himself. 

Inside the border of universal space 
that lies overhead, queer and perilous 
conditions exist that Homo saprens has 
never had to heed before in his earth- 
crawling career beneath a_ protective 
blanket of atmosphere. 

Extreme cold. Extreme heat. Utter 
vacuum. Tiny meteors of stone or iron 
flying with a hundred times rifle-bullet 
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speed. Mysterious cosmic-ray particles 
possessing energy far greater than those 
emitted in any man-produced atomic fis- 
sion. Unadulterated ultraviolet rays from 
the sun. 

And for complication, the crushing 
weight of much-multiplied gravity within 
a quickly climbing rocket, followed by 
perfect lightness and no-weight flotation 
when the rocket is coasting in its orbit. 

How cana human being—at his healthi- 
esta frail mixture of bone and tissue ani- 
mated by an easily deranged network of 
neryes—be shielded, comforted, capsuled 
against the effects of flight in space where, 
biologically. he is completely out of place? 

In short. can he take it? 

Well before the first space pilot enters 
the airtight hatch of the first manned 
satellite—in fact, before the hatch itself 
is laid out on the designing board—a 
quartet of scientific deep-thinkers at Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base in Texas will have 
come up with the answers. They staff the 
Department of Space Medicine, a division 
of the School of Aviation Medicine which 
the U.S. Air Force has created in prepara- 
tion for space flight. 

TRUE sought and secured an inter- 
view with these men about the work they 
are doing. Though not all of it is open to 
publication, I can report a general pic- 
ture of the human problems of space ex- 
ploration and some of the lines along 
which solutions are being sought. 

The scientists’ answers came in the pre- 
cise but yarying accents of scholars to 
whom English is a learned language, for 
each is German. All are Ph.D.’s whose 
doctorates were earned at universities in 
their native land; one, the chief of the 
department, is also an M.D. They were 
among the several hundred German ex- 


“I'm afraid you wouldn't do as our librarian. 
You're «a little too—er—unexpurgated.”’ 


perts who were recruited to serve Ameri- 
can scientific projects after the war. Each 
of the four is a specialist in a different 
field which supplements the others in 
their joint work on space medicine. 

“This team could not be duplicated in 
the country today,” Major General Harry 
G, Armstrong, Air Surgeon of the USAF, 
told me later in the Pentagon. “Even to 
approach their capabilities, we would 
have to pull top men out of our universi- 
tics or industry who might not be inter- 
ested professionally in space medicine, 
To the Germans, this space business was 
their main interest.” 

Dr. Hubertus Strughold, 52-year-old 
department chiel, had a decade of emi- 
nence in conyentional aviation medicine 
behind him as head professor of physi- 
ology in 1947 at Heidelberg. For ten 
years. he had been professor of aviation 
medicine at Berlin and director of the 
Aeromedical Research Institute, and was 
the author of the Luftwaffe’s aviation- 
medicine manual. Heinz Haber, also of 
Heidelberg, was something of a prodigy 
at $3 as an astronomer and astrophysicist. 
To work on space flight, the two men 
came to Randolph together. 

The team grew to a trio with the arrival 
of Konrad Buetmer, bioclimatologist— 
which may be interpreted as an expert on 
humans in relation to their environment. 
He had developed an antiradiation gar- 
ment for use around atomic-energy pro- 
cesses. 

Fritz Haber, brother of Heinz, filled 
out the quartet. He is an aeronautical 
engineer who was chief of a special de- 
partment for the Junkers Company. 

The Habers are tall, lean men. keen 
and aquiline in features but quiet and 
nonchalant in demeanor. Dark-haired 
Heinz is a formidable chess player in his 
periods of relaxation; blond Fritz would 
like to practice his strenuous hobby of 
mountain climbing but finds little op- 
portunity in flat Texas. 

Buettner, eyeglassed and severely intel- 
lectual-looking, is the only one who in 
appearance suggests a pundit of space 
science. Strughold, stocky, urbane, affable, 
might be any successful businessman; his 
relaxations are hunting, and listening to 
the music of Wagner. 

Except for the chief, they are family 
men, living the ayerage sedate lives of 
the suburban Texans around them. 

Almost any space-trayel problem brings 
the four into smoothly clicking teamwork. 
Doctor-physiologist Strughold suggests a 
specific protection to keep the astronaut 
healthy. Climatologist Buettner agrees or 
disagrees on whether the necessary equip- 
ment can be designed to do the task prop- 
erly in the space available. Astrophysicist 
Heinz Haber interrupts, “Yes, but we 
must also consider such and such a law 
of celestial mechanics,” Engineer Fritz 
Haber ponders, “It will call for two addi- 
tional structural members and a larger 
tank. I'll need another two-hundred 
pounds of thrust.” 

The answers aren't all achieved yet. 
In an infant science like space flight, 
there is much to be learned. Some of the 
information the scientists seek will come 
from the animals of Satellite No. 2. Other 
pertinent data are being derived from 
ground experiments. Back of the space- 


medicine department's office, with its 
slide rules, calculating machine, and ref- 
erence volumes, are the extensive labora- 
tory [facilities of the Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine, headed by Brigadier 
General Otis O. Benson. 

Meanwhile, known facts have provided 
an awesome panorama of conditions 100 
miles up. Men will encounter fantastic 
difficulties when they first venture into 
space. 

Oddly enough, the upsurge of a 
manned rocket, though it will produce 
the most yiolent force which the crew 
will meet throughout their flight, isn't 
expected to be too bothersome. They will 
simply take it lying down. 

The “blackout” of airplane pilots has 
been a consequence of their sitting-up 
position. The “fluid shift" which distends 
their lower blood yessels and partially 
drains the brain will hardly occur in a 
prone position. Experimental whirling 
of men on the end of a centrifuge arm 
with considerable force has proved that 
no physiological damage is done while 
you're flat. 

V-2, most powerful rocket to date, ac- 
celerated against seven and a half times 
the normal pull of gravity while it 
climbed for 1 minute and 10 seconds to 
attain a speed of 3,500 miles an hour. 
The second stage of a two-step satellite 
rocket will have to go five times faster 
than that. The crushing drag that will 
result can be eased, however, by stretch- 
ing the speed buildup over a longer inter- 
val. Dr. Strughold believes that the crew 
can take as much as 5 G’s for the three-or- 
four-minute period considered sufficient 
to reach speed. 

They'll get up off their curved couches 
a bit groggy, maybe, but ready to take 
oyer manual corrections from the preset 
controls. 

Promptly the crew will find themselves 
in the most puzzling fix of all—a predica- 
ment whose potentialities for trouble 
have got the space doctors at Randolph 
more intrigued than any other problem. 

The crew, and every other object in the 
cabin, will be weightless. Men and ob- 
jects, regardless of their size or normal 
heaviness, will float about like soap bub- 
bles. 

Since the orbiter we're describing is 
only 100 miles above the earth, how come? 
Someone may argue that weight is the 
pull of gravity, and we know from our 
schooling that the earth's gravity is felt 
through space in every direction—in fact, 
Sun, Earth, Moon, and all the far-lung 
planets of the solar system are held to- 
gether through mutual gravitational at- 
traction. Why, therefore. in a small body 
placed only one eightieth of the earth’s 
diameter out from its surface, do things 
float? Where has gravity gone? 

{t hasn't gone, of course. The explana- 
tion lies in the nearly circular motion of 
the satellite around the earth and of all 
the things which, by being inside or at- 
tached to the satellite, share its mo- 
tion. 

The crucial fact about that motion is 
that it is speedy enough to maintain 
centrifugal force in the satellite—an “out- 
ward” tendency to slide off in a straight 
line into space—that equals the “inward” 
tug of gravity. The result is a sort of bal- 


Meals for Mien 


ANTELOPE 


showed antelope looming on the hori- 

zon, [ started to chew off a complete set 
of fingernails. Reason? Not one of my many 
cookbooks revealed any specific way of bak- 
ing, broiling or frying antelope. So far as 
those books were concerned, antelopes might 
be gone with the dodo. I even galloped 
through Francis Parkman's The Oregon 
Trail. Somehow 1 got the idea that Park- 
man, who describes exciting adventures in 
shooting antelopes for the pot, took time out 
to describe how antelope steaks or roasts were 
prepared for human consumption. Sure the 
Indians boiled the daylights out of antelopes 
or grilled slices on sticks over a fire. But only 
a very hungry Indian could eat this and evi- 
dently they were always hungry. 

Then I turned to my old friend and TRUE 
colleague, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews. Roy, 
a famous bone-hunter, spent many years in 
Mongolia hunting remains of late Dinosaurs 
and early Man. If anybody would know 
about antelope, Roy should—antelope is the 
essential meat supply in the Gobi—but he 
said he specialized in eating it, not cooking it. 

Having enough antelope meat on hand 
to do a little experimenting, T selected and 
tried several recipes for other meats, applying 
them to antelope. The winner was done in 
the style of Venison Steaks Colorado, and I 
discovered it in dmerican Regional Cookery 
by Sheila Hibben (Little, Brown—S2.50) . 

First, start your grill at 525° and put the 
serving dishes in the oven to heat. Now cut 
each steak from loin or leg 114 inches thick. 
Sure that’s thick, but look, wouldn't you 
rather have one really good steak than two 
mediocre half-soles? Smear both sides of each 
steak with pure white lard, bacon fat (that’s 
my Number One), or olive oil. When your 


W hen the cooking schedule of this column 


grill actually registers 525°, sear the steak 
quickly on each side. Use a spatula. Now, 
with the juice sealed in, let ‘em cook. ‘fo pro- 
duce a medium-rare steak—crisp and brown 
outside, rosy red and juicy inside—you need 
eighteen minutes. 

While the steaks cook, you boil potatoes 
and carrots and add 2 tablespoons of currant 
jelly and 2 tablespoons of Madeira (dry, not 
cooking) to 14 cup of softened (not melted) 
butter. Spread this over cach steak and serve 
with diced carrots and potatoes. 

How big is a steak? Well now, the mini- 
mum, in my opinion, would be 34 pound 
per person. 

If you want to roast the antelope like 
leg of lamb, that, too, can be done. It fills 
the house with the same savory odors, 

And, speaking of odors—that reminds me 
of Roy Andrews’ wonderful story of the 
time his car ran out of oi! on a Mongolian 
caravan trail right smack in the middle of no- 
where. ‘There was nothing for Roy to do but 
wait. On the second day of waiting, a band of 
Mongols came along with their sheep. Roy 
bought a heap of tallow, melted it in a 
large can, poured it into the crankcase of 
his car and drove off in triumph. His hope 
that rich, pure sheep tallow would act as 
a lubricant paid off. But he had a long drive. 
A day and a half, at least. During all that 
time, Roy had nothing to eat and suffered 
the pangs of the damned. Not so much be- 
cause of the protests of his empty stomach 
as by reason of the rich inviting fragrant 
oder of roasting lamb which assailed his 
nose every mile of that journey. The boiling 
mutton tallow in his engine left an odorif- 
erous wake along the caravan trail that 
smelled like a kitchen in the Ritz. 

—Hans Christian Adamson 
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ance between “up” and “down''—or, in 
a word, weightlessness. 

This explanation, though oversimpli- 
fied, has the merit of conveying some 
sense of a yery queer state of affairs. 

The weightlessness that results is the 
same that can be produced, oddly enough, 
by another phenomenon seemingly op- 
posite in nature to satellite poise. A “free 
fal]"—an unhindered response toward the 
earth-center of gravity—also causes loss 
of weight. 

If you find that hard to grasp, you can 
convince yourself with an easy experi- 
ment at home. On the pan of a kitchen 
spring scale, place something ponderable 
—say, a grocery bag of potatoes. Five 
pounds, the dial hand reads. Hold scale 
and all up in front of you—then suddenly 
let go. As it falls, the pointer will snap 
back to zero. No weight! You will quickly 
catch it, naturally, to preserve your ex- 
perimental apparatus. Incidentally, if 
you can again watch the scale while 
you're grabbing it, you will see the 5 
pounds of potatoes momentarily become 
perhaps 10 pounds—a 2-G force result- 
ing from the free-fall acceleration which 
you successfully interrupted. 

Weightlessness from centrifugal action 
aboard a satellite will be a new experi- 
ence for human beings. Gravity hereto- 
fore has been as inescapable as death and 
taxes. We have been molded by it. For 
millions of years, evolution developed 
our species to exist under a powerful 
force of attraction that penetrates every 
cell, affects many body processes, gov- 
erns every moyement we make, and holds 
us in place in relation to our surround- 
ings. 

What will happen to a man when that 
force is removed? 

Certainly he won't explode instantane- 
ously or anything like that. This much 
the space doctors at Randolph are sure 
of, because they are aware, though most 
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of us aren't, that it’s not uncommon for 
a man to undergo weightlessness—they 
call it “zero gravity’’—for a fraction of a 
second or so. It occurs after you jump off 
anything and start falling, even if only 
from a chair. Nothing bad happens to 
you, during such a brief exposure to 
weightlessness, that can be discerned by 
the space doctors. (The result of landing 
impact doesn't interest them; that’s left 
to your family doctor.) 

A prolonged existence in zero gravity, 
however, is a different matter. For in- 
stance, not only your body but the blood 
in it will have no weight; will your heart 
race out of control when it no longer has 
to pump so hard to bring a heavy fluid 
back from your arms and legs? 

Equally important may be the effects 
on your nervous system, It may seem fun 
at first to float around the cabin and to 
waft from one side to another by push- 
ing off from the wall as you would in a 
swimming pool, although this can bring 
you a solid bump on the head because 
you won't slow down much. But it may 
get pretty distracting when you crouch 
to sit and find your knees coming up in- 
stead of your pants seat going down, or 
when, having got seated at last before the 
navigator'’s desk, you attempt to write a 
few figures and observe that the slight 
pressure of your pencil has set you adrift 
toward the ceiling. 

This sort of thing, multiplied through 
bizarre consequences of many small ac- 
tions which on earth you perform with- 
out conscious thought, might reduce you 
to a fine state of jangled frustration. By 
operation of Newton’s third law—“for 
every action, an equal and opposite reac- 
tion’—there is probably no muscular 
movement you can make which will not 
unbalance you to some extent, except 
perhaps the blinking of your eyelids. 
Your nerves and brain centers may refuse 
to adapt themselves to these strange il- 


logical responses. Furthermore, there 
will be no “up” or “down” distinguish- 
able by sensation. If you close your eyes, 
you won't know one direction from the 
other. 

Finally, you are, after all, in a state 
equivalent to a free fall, and one of the 
normal nightmares of your childhood 
was dreaming of falling. Since weightless- 
ness produces a “falling” feeling, the old 
instinctive terror may be revived. 

Adding up these psychological bogies, 
the space doctors foresee the possibility 
of nervous derangement, mental tension, 
and nausea that could completely unfit 
the satellite crew for their duties, unless 
something is done about it. 

Magnetic shoes on a steel floor are 
under consideration. They would have 
the virtue of anchoring their wearer in 
one place, at least, when he was not walk- 
ing about, and would prevent him from 
taking involuntary excursions through 
the air at every muscle flex, They would 
not remove weightlessness, however, and, 
though anchored at the feet, the astro- 
naut would still tend to sway about like 
a lily in a breeze. 

The question of the body’s well-being 
under weightlessness permits more direct 
and immediate inyestigation than the 
mental tangles—if there is any way on 
earth to produce an area of no-grayity for 
a long-enough time to stick a man into it 
and test and measure his functions. The 
Randolph team has considered a num- 
ber of ways, and several others have been 
offered to them by outside aeromedical 
colleagues. 

Among suggestions from the latter 
were a couple of ideas on which the 
donors should have thought twice. One 
was to encase a man in a wire-mesh suit 
and suspend him between powerful mag- 
nets above and below. A neat wick—ex- 
cept that gravity would still pull him 
against the lower side of the mesh; he 
would simply be supported in mid-air 
and not an ounce of weight would be 
removed. The other idea was to equip 
him with a diving mask and let him sub- 
merge in a tank till he was statically bal- 
anced between sinking and floating. Same 
thing—he would be water-supported, and 
under pressure besides. 

The Randolph group, more sophisti- 
cated in these matters, pondered ways of 
securing long falls, and discarded them. 
Jumping out of a high airplane for a 
long drop before opening a parachute 
was no good; after the first second or two, 
air resistance would build up against the 
plunging body and turn the initial free 
fall into a greatly retarded one. Better 
results would be obtained by enclosing 
the jumper in a streamlined casing that 
might fall free for as much as 20 seconds 
before the air began to slow it. But 20 
seconds was hardly worth while, and 
there was the complication of incorporat- 
ing adequate parachute braking, 

An elevator in a tall skyscraper build- 
ing might be useful, they thought. Here 
the victim could be observed and tested 
while the car zoomed up to a slack stop 
and then slid down fast. But it could 
never be fast enough. At best, it could 
remove no more than about one quarter 
of a man’s weight, and that for only some 
25 seconds, [Continued on page 100] 


25 horsepower*, is 
the motor on this man’s boat. Old ideas of 
“What's a fishing motor” went overboard when 
this one came into the picture. Fishermen loved 
its blazing get-away... the endless thrill of its 


smooth and steady 30-mile speed on big, 


staunch fishing boats. A twist of the throttle and 
it snoozes along at small-motor trolling speeds ! 
With Big Twin’s gearshift and Roto-Matic 
Control, there’s finger-tip handling ease ! 


If you'd like 
comparable performance for smaller boats, 
it’s yours in two companion models... the 
14 horsepower Fastwin and the 7.5 horsepower 
Fleetwin. Look for your dealer’s name under 
“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. For free catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line, write EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4750 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 

Peterborough, Canada. 


*O.B.C. certified brake H.P 
at 4000 R.P.M 


EVINRUDE 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS...43rd YEAR 
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THE CASE OF 


THE RUGGED 
TWO-SUITER 


The question was, “What kind of 


It was stronger... 
a man owns such good luggage?” 


gators were called in—men who knew all about 
modern luggage. These men were trained in 


| ‘ 
ATAUE TESTED TREND 
detecting the many hidden features of a suitcase 


It was lighter... Anproved 
ty —the plus qualities that the hasty buyer usually 


TAUE,the Mans Haquing | neglects to investigate. They knew, first of all, that 
only your great grandfather carried a heavy, old- 
fashioned suitcase. They knew that luggage nowa- 
days is designed for every purpose, from an overnight trip to an ocean 
cruise. They knew that because of air travel, luggage was now lighter, 
stronger, more compact. They knew that plywood and aluminum 
frames have replaced heavier, bulkier materials; that waterproof, 
scuff-proof, mold-and-mildew proof plastics now rival leather for 
appearance and durability. They knew that even the handles of 
modern luggage are designed for greater strength, greater comfort, 
greater portability. They knew value too, these luggage detectives; 
they knew that by a man’s luggage, you can pretty well judge the man. 
It was brighter... The facts of the case were so obvious, it wasn’t difficult for any 
luggage detective to decide that the owner of the two-suiter was a 


Peres the two-suiter was found, expert investi- 


descriminating person—a 1952 man who knows that it doesn’t pay 
to own less than the 1952 luggage industry has to offer. 


—Richard N. Cohen 


Drawings by Otte Storen 


And it was roomier. 


Oshkosh Chief Two-Suiter 


THESE ARE THE CLUES TO GOOD LUGGAGE 


There should be ample partitions, hangers and other accessories to make neat, wrinkle-free 
packing easy and quick. 


All edges and corners are reinforced and stoutly stitched for strength. 


The interior should be smooth, roomy and uncluttered. 


Sez pw 


All handles, locks, hinges and studs are strong enough to withstand the strains of a fully 
packed, fully weighted bag or trunk. 


E_ All outer surfaces have a neat finish, without bumps or creases. 
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check room full of True 

Tested luggage; a shape, a 

size, a style and a material 

for every purpose — whether 
you carry a wardrobe or a tooth- 
brush, whether you go north or 
south; whether you fly, float or 
roll. 


Top row, left to right: in top 
grain cowhide, Rumpp moisture- 
proof dressing case with chrome 
fittings, $17.50. Samsonite three- 
suiter Journeyer of molded plas- 
tic in a Saddle Tan shade, $27.50. 
Quick Tripper by Samsonite for 
short overnight trips, $19.50. 
Rexbilt Rexfile in top grain cow- 
hide is combination case and 
index file, $55. The Soft Sider 
by Amelia Earhart is mahogany 
cowhide on steel and plywood 
frames with rot proof stitches, 
$96.50. Lightweight zipper bag 
in Oshkosh Chief Cord-Duck for 
sports, $27.50. Matching Oshkosh 
Chief two-suiter has steel corner 
braces, gabardine lining and 
Yale locks, $100. 


Center row, left to right: Kalis- 
tron’s durable plastic two-suiter, 
$67.50. Kalistron air travel case 
with new aircraft cable lock, $45. 
Rayon plaid Car-Sae holds four 
suits in car or Pullman, $14.95. 
Winship Wonderfold five suiter 
hangs by hook to permit in- 
dividual suit removal, $50. 
Matched set made by U. S&S. 
Trunk Company in top grain 
pigskin with brass locks, com- 
panion case $24.95, two-suiter 
$29.50. 


Bottom row, left to right: White 
Star Modernaire matched set in 
genuine cowhide, companion 
case $32.50, three-suiter $47.50. 
Rexlock Brief Bag by Rexbilt 
has three pockets and combina- 
tion lock, $32.50. Rexbilt File 
Pak serves as business case or 
overnight bag. Has removable in- 
dexed brief case, $60. Dopp Kit 
(in front) is collapsible acces- 
sory kit in top grain cowhide 
with vinylite lining, $9.95. 
Knocabout Doubleton two-suiter 
made by Hartmann, $65. Dop- 
pelt Brief-Master in top grain 
cowhide is combination brief 
bag and one-suiter, $57.50. Sky- 
mate Aerobe Bondstreeter is 
two-suiter made by Hartmann. 
In Harton vinyl coated fabric, 
it has brass locks, $75. 


Photos for True by Dick Litwin 
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take a shine 


Ever notice how some shoes take a better shine than others? That's because better leathers 
are used. These custom-grade Roblees are fashioned from the softer, finer calfskins by 
Eisendrath, famous Wisconsin tanner. So Roblees fairly glow at the mere swish of a cloth. 
That's one of hosts of advantages we build into Roblees so you'll take a shine to them, too, 


to this 


Here’s what we're talking about. You'll impress even the bootblack with these so obviously 
correct Roblees. So comfortable, too, with built-in Arch-Elator for extra support. For a 


“14° 


A FEW STYLES HIGHER 


shoe with man-size authority, ask for Style B556—one of the shoes in your 
dealer’s Roblee Wardrobe. Roblees are priced $9.95 to $14.95. Shoes shown 
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A Product of 


My Four Months With the 
Headhunters 


[Continued from page 35] 


witness the shrinking of a human head 
or to watch the ceremonies that follow 
the act. [ wanted to be the first. 

In El Puyo, they rumored that Vargas 
had murdered and robbed a French ex- 
plorer two years before. Vargas said the 
man died of fever. In such affairs all the 
police can do is shrug. Who can prove 
anything? 

As far as I was concerned, the big guide 
was the only man who knew the head- 
hunting country. He had grown up in it 
and was a warrior himself until he put 
on a shirt and a pair of pants and began 
to farm for a living. Guiding was a side- 
line in an easygoing life. 

Vargas and I were ready to push off but 
the rest of El Puyo was another matter. It 
took us a week and the promise of fat 
bonuses to round up seven reluctant 
porters. They knew about the huy 
flowers, too. And the rains. They agreed 
to stay with us only as far as the Jivaro 
borderlands. It was not the Jivaros’ inten- 
tions that upset them but their itchy 
trigger fingers. Even in the open season, 
the fighting is directed only at other 
Jivaros. But they have a saying in E] Puyo 
that at night all heads look alike and 
Jivaros do their fighting by night—and 
by ambush, 

Finally, on New Year's Day 1950, in a 
blinding rainstorm, we slogged off into 
the jungle, an odd little expedition that 
must have looked more like an impromp- 
tu funeral. Our first destination was a 
town called Indillamos. 

In this region of the world there is not 
much to put on a map. You will find the 
course of a few rivers that eventually join 
up with the Amazon and some mountain 
ranges with altitudes somebody guessed 
at. There are also towns like Indillamos— 
which consisted of a lone planter’s house 
in a clearing with the terrified face of a 
white girl peering from a window. She 
was 9 years old and it took awhile to 
quiet her down. Her parents had gone to 
El Puyo, a two day march, to buy sup- 
plies. They had been gone for three days 
and she had clumsily ‘barricaded herself. 
She had good reason. A few years earlier, 
the remains of a white planter and his 
wife were found at the bottom of a well, 
put there by Indian helpers who had 
rebelled. We stayed with the girl that 
night and saw her parents arrive indil- 
ferently the next day. 

In here, you can be misled by the term 

“white man.” It has a reassuring, neigh- 
borly sound but I'll take the Indians any 
day. Whatever their morals or standards, 
they usually live by them and can be 
trusted. But the white man is another 
matter, He generally goes into the bush to 
run away from something—v ery often the 
police of some faraway c capital. Or civili- 

zation or himself. You find him rotted out 

with malaria, living in a filthy hovel with 
a few half-naked Indians as his mistresses. 
If he welcomes you into his home, you 
will be well-advised to keep your gun 
strapped on*when you go to bed. 


Vargas was full of tales about the curi- 
ous white men who have invaded his land 
and he told me many of them along the 
rainy trails to keep our spirits up. On the 
lower rivers there is an almost legendary 
bearded man who calls himself a mission- 
ary. He travels with a canoe, an old 
phonograph and several battered jazz 
records. When he finds a group of naked 
maidens bathing in a river, he moors 
near by, winds up the phonograph and 
puts on a record. By this time the girls 
have dashed into the jungle, but the 
sound of the music soon lures them over 
to the canoe. Music to the Indian is al- 
most irresistible. In this way, the bearded 
lecher has left a trail of deflowered virgins 
behind him and an untold number of 
half-white Indians. 

Vargas told another story. A Jesuit 
mission near the Amazon once sent one 
of their missionaries to the headhunters 
to Christianize them. The missionary was 
gone for many months. Then one day a 
band of weary Jivaros turned up at the 
mission. They told the padre there that 
they were very fond of the preacher he 
had sent to them, They were so fond of 
him, in fact, that they wanted to keep 
his head as a souvenir. They had traveled 
all the way just to ask the padre for his 
permission. 


Tn the country of the Quechua tribes, 
friendly Indians who live uneasily on the 
outskirts of the Jivaro country, we gen- 
erally found a village to give us lodging 
for the night. If you are an old hand at 
jungle travel, you camp out only as a last 
resort, and we tried to make a village each 

day. That way, you eat off the land, travel 
light and get to know a lot of people. 
Those big spanking expeditions with 
tents, folding beds and fifty or a hundred 
porters make the guides laugh. They bog 
down of their weight, run out of supplies, 
and scare every Indian away within miles. 

We were in our third week out when 
we saw the first signs of Jivaro life. They 
were chilling signs of a presence that had 
just disappeared ahead of you—a dead 
campfire still warm, a curious fresh mark 
on a tree. Twice we came upon small 
native villages completely deserted. Then 
one morning at dawn a Jivaro warrior 
smeared with white paint appeared on 
the trail ahead, then vanished again into 
the shadows. We were being quietly 
watched each step of our way. 

We took to the broad Copataza River 
and paddled for several days downstream. 
On the final day, a group of canoes ap- 
proached from the opposite direction. 
They were filled with Jivaros, men, 
women and children and, as it happened, 
distant relatives of Vargas. They warned 
us to turn back. Warfare was so wide- 
spread, they said, that not even the white 
man was safe in the interior. They them- 
selves were fleeing their village for safer 
quarters. 

We beached our canoes, Vargas and I, 
and waited for the porters to pull in. 
They didn’t. Their boats swung Seay 
around and began moving hard u 
stream. In a few moments, they rounded 
a bend in the river and disappeared 
among the deep overhang of trees. They 
considered themselves paid off in the 
food supplies they took, I suppose. For- 
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tunately, the expensive equipment—guns, 
cameras and other gear—was in our boats. 

With any other man but Vargas, the 
situation might have been panicky. We 
were weeks from the nearest civilized 
settlement. Trails often were obliterated. 
The guide sometimes had us follow the 
trail of a tapir to get us through the 
roughest spots. Villages we had seen in 
recent days had all been barricaded and 
alerted to attacks. Scouting parties were 
apt to fire first and investigate after. 

I saw Vargas rummage around in the 
canoe and come out with two bull horns 
and a small drum he had concealed there. 
“Jivaro not like to be surprised, Only 
enemy makes surprises. We make much 
noise and they hear us lar away. Then we 
have no accidents,” he said soberly. We 
pushed on toward the next village mak- 
ing as much noise as a Boy Scout band, 
as curious a threesome as ever marched 
through a jungle. 


At the junction of two rivers, the Bo- 
bonaza and the Pastaza, we descended 
deep into Jivaro territory, The jungle 
seemed taller and more brooding and 
there was less open country. At night, 
the cry of the jaguar was added to the 
chorus of sounds that swept in on the hot, 
humid air. Porters could be hired now 
only from one village to the next. These 
Indians were the shy type. They insisted 
We stay out in front at all times, 

Three days later, Vargas stopped us 
along the trail and strained forward to 
listen, The sound was no more than a 
faint pulse in the air. “Tundui,” he whis- 
pered. It came in clearer and I heard it 
too—a single ominous drum beat fol- 
lowed by a series of rapid taps. It was a 
tundui, the Jivaro was drum, a hollowed- 
out log. Its sound will carry for more 
than ten miles. The drum was pulsing out 
a call for reinforcements. 

Jivaros are a proud and strong people. 
No longer would we be able to hail a vil- 
lage and drop in casually for the night. 
From now on, in addition to the noise- 
making, strict protocol would have to be 
maintained. We made camp on the site 
while Vargas and two of our porters went 
on ahead as ambassadors to the troubled 
village. Hours later they trotted back. 
Chief Paltazara was prepared to receive 
the white man and his company, they 
reported. An hour before sunset we 
entered the village of Paltazara. It con- 
sisted of a single immense house, 60 feet 
long, 25 feet high. Inside, a bronzed, 
barrel-chested Indian waited for us, 
squatting on a stool and surrounded by 
a group of silent warriors. 

‘They ignored us when we entered and 
our porters quietly seated themselves on 
benches that made a semicircle around 
the chief. Minutes passed while no one 
spoke or moved. Then Paltazara rose 
majestically, placed his stool in front of 
one of our porters and sat down. The 
porter leaned his face a few inches from 
the chief's and split the air with a sudden 
roar. 

“Winahey!" I have come. 

“Winiti,” I see you have come, the chief 
roared back and spat through two fingers 
into the dust. The shouting grew louder 
and without benefit of a translation at 
the time, I began to edge toward the door. 
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Vargas laid a reassuring hand on me. 

“How are your wives?’ screamed Pal- 
tazara. 

“Fine,” yelled the porter into his face. 

“Well, how are your wives?” he 
shrieked again. 

“Fine.” the porter bellowed back. 

“Well, how are your wives?” once again 
from the chief, who looked as though he 
were about to tear the heart out of the 
man, But it was only the beginning. The 
same question went batting back and 
forth several more times and then Palta- 
zara, without dropping a decibel, went 
down the list of the man’s relatives, his 
father. mother, distant relations, hunting, 
crops, weather, When he had finished he 
went to the next man and the shouting 
and spitting began all over. After two 
hours, the ceremonies were over. I offered 
my hand to the chief and with the in- 
stinct of a gentleman he took it. Every- 
body relaxed, and as though from no- 
where women appeared with great 
wooden bowls of white liquid which were 
passed from mouth to mouth. 

I have swallowed many things in the 
name of good relations, from [ried mag- 
gots to roast jungle rat, all of them the 
choice of the house. The milky stuff 
tasted good. It was salty and had a kick 
like strong ale. The females who served 
it were young. some hardly more than 
children and pretty even by Western 
standards. 

“There are no old women?” | remarked 
to Vargas. 

“Busy. They make chicha, what you 
drink.” He grinned evilly and made a 
chewing motion with his jaws. “Cook 
yuca potatoes, chew them up in mouth, 
then all spit into big pot. When pot is 
full, they cover him, let stand in sun for 
few days.” Chicha, [ found, is food, na- 
tional beverage and party mixer to the 
Jivaros. Many a Jivaro loses his head 
oyer it In more ways than one. Head- 
hunters drink several quarts of it a day 
and constantly must make frequent trou- 
bled wips outside the hut during the 
night. Relieving himself in the moon- 
light, he makes the best of targets for 
the enemy. 

Despite the show of hospitality, Palta- 
zara’s village was under siege. The walls 
of the big house were barricaded with 
logs and scouts roamed the jungles near 
by to head off enemy raiders. The village 
had been attacked twice by the men of 
Zacary, a chief whose village lay fifteen 
days march away. In the first attack, seven 
of Paltazara'’s men had been killed and 
several girls kidnaped. The last raid 
was timed two days before our arrival. 
Three men had been beheaded, two of 
them Paltazara’s sons. Paltazara himself 
was a new chief. The former leader, his 
brother-in-law, lay inside the main hut, 
his arm blasted by bullets from an ancient 
musket. 

When I visited the man, I realized that 
even the drugs which I applied would 
be useless. Gangrene had set in the arm 
and it was swollen twice its size. The 
dying chief was troubled, he told me 
through Vargas. The ghosts of the village 
dead were wandering about the house 
and would not rest until they were 
avenged. The plan was to sack Zacary’s 
village and bring back a head. It would 


have to be an important one to satisly 
the restless ghosts. 

When the ex-chief died, his five wives 
would be inherited by Paltazara, who 
had seven of his own. In Jivaro a man 
may have as many wives as he wants to 
take on and there are no rules against 
sampling before marriage if it is done 
discreetly. After the wedding, chastity is 
as strictly enforced as it is in civilization 
—and no stricter. Eyen with the best in- 
tentions, it would be hard for a Jivaro 
to be monogamous. When he takes a 
bride home, all her sisters, children in- 
cluded, go with her as his wives. It is 
impossible to marry a virgin because the 
bride usually spends her wedding night 
in bed with her father or brothers. Con- 
ception seldom occurs, however. 

That night 1 slung my hammock, as 
T had done in so many such houses, be- 
tween the two center poles. The rest ol 
the men slept on wooden benches along 
the walls. The women had a fenced-ofl 
quarter, lor the sexes never mingle. When 
a Jivaro wishes to make love, he takes 
his wile outdoors. Any child conceived 
in a house would be considered lazy and 
useless. 

Vargas seemed worried by my sleeping 
arrangements. He spoke out of the dark- 
ness in his halting Spanish. “You make 
good target for men ol Zacary. They shoot 
through walls, think you chief.” It was 
true. I was enthroned in the center ol 
the house, facing the open slits in the 
wall. But I had tried the benches before 
and been sampled by the conga ants, the 
blood-sucking bats and the variety of 
night life that frolicked on the floor. T 
preferred the company of the Luger I 
Kept strapped at my side, and rolled over 
to go to sleep. 

T awoke at dawn to the eerie sound 
of men retching and coughing outside 
the house. I tumbled out of the hammock 
and groped toward the door. Outside, 
nearly a dozen men of the village were 
bent over double. Paltazara came up in 
the half light and handed me a bowl. 
“Huayusa. You drink,” he said. I drank 
and felt my stomach curl. Then I joined 
the rest of the vomiters. Jivaros, I 
learned, believe the stomach should be 
cleaned out at the start of each new day. 
Their Huayusa tea never fails. 


By sun up, Paltazara’s village was an 
armed camp. The tundui drum had 
brought in reinforcements from a village 
on the Macuma River near by with which 
Paltazara had a military alliance. A war 
party was assembling for the march on 
Zacary. The men were in war paint and 
had stained their bodies jet black for 
night raiding. Their guns were muzzle- 
loading flintlocks. On one of them I 
found the faintly inscribed date “1776” 
and the name of a Spanish gunsmith—a 
relic of the conquistadores, now used for 
the delicate art of head collecting. 

With a little coaching, Paltazara would 
have done all right at the United Nations. 
In return for giving us porters (the others 
had left, naturally) he also gave us a 
mission, While he marched on Zacary’s 
village, we were to conduct his ambassa- 
dor to the village of Chief Sando, another 
powerful potentate in the area, to con- 
clude another alliance. His reasoning was 


astute: our force, plus a fabled white 
man at its head, would carry weight. 
Then he threw in the inducement I was 
waiting for. 

“You are our friend. Soon you will see 
a fsanisa (head) of the enemy. You will 
stay for the (santsa feast.” 

A month of jungle travel lay ahead 
of us across roaring streams and silent 
trails no white man had ever seen and 
where the sky was invisible above the 
floor of the forest. In the days that fol- 
lowed we passed through a succession of 
Jivaro villages, a few deserted, some re- 
covering [rom attacks, and one occupied 
by a lone, decaying corpse encased in 
a hollowed log and suspended from the 
ceiling. Sometimes when a chief dies. his 
home becomes his tomb and the rest 
leave! 

Our arrival at Chief Sando’s, a metrop- 
olis of seven giant houses, was well- 
timed. In the main house, Sando and one 
of Paltazara’s enemies were screaming out 
the terms of an alliance. When the two 
ambassadors met, ours and the enemy's, 
the scene had some of the formality of 
a Korean truce meeting. The two men 
eyed each other fishily for a moment. 
Then they went through the painful 
business of formal greeting—a routine 
that would strain any man’s etiquette. 

Fortunately, our party and the gifts 
we bore saved the day for Paltazara and 
possibly for us, too, Had the enemy’s 
alliance attempt worked, we might have 
been so many heads on the rool. 

A week passed while we waited for 
news of Paltazara’s expedition and dur- 
ing which [ learned much of the Jivaro 
way ol life. They hunt, fish, make weap- 
ons and drink chicha. They also farm, 
but this is no burden on the men at all. 
Their religion holds that all objects in 
the world are either male or female. 
Male things cannot be handled by fe- 
males and vice versa. By a curious co- 
incidence, crops and farming tools—in 
fact, most things that require work—are 
female. Baskets are male, so the men 
weave them. But the things that go into 
a basket are female so the women tote 
them, . 

But like the women of most cultures, 
the Jivaro gals are mistresses of their 
own household—at least the side of it 
that they occupy. \ Jivaro spouse who 
Stays out too late and plays around with 
somebody else's frau gets a tongue lash- 
ing that would do justice to anybody's 
little woman in America. I saw one tipsy 
Indian get the business from three wives 
at once after a night of suspected carous- 
ing. Actually, he had only been swapping 
stories with us at the chief’s house, but 
he somehow couldn't get this across. 

Jivaros do their best to make life easy 
for themselves. When they fish, they use 
a milky fluid called barabasco. One group 
goes upstream and pours the barabasco 
into the stream. The other group goes 
downstream and waits. Fish are drugged 
on the fluid and taken out by the arm- 
ful. 

The blowgun is another matter, It 
takes months of patient carving and bon- 
ing to make one, and skill and wind 
power to use one. The arrows are poison- 
tipped with curari, but contrary to pop- 
ular belief, the poisoned arrows are used 
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Radio station CHUM, Toronto, has a 
unique news broadcast. “Teleflash News” 
uses stories telephoned in by listeners, 
who are rewarded with cash, Recently, a 
woman called and calmly reported an 
accident at a city intersection. 

“A car was struck by a huge transport 
about ten minutes ago,” she said. 
“Wrapped it around a telephone: post. 
The driver of the car was hurt." 


The Teleflash man then asked for the 
name of the car's driver, and her own 
name, so that a cheque could be mailed 
to her. The names were the same; the in- 
jured driver was her husband. 

“I’m so sorry.” the announcer sympa- 
thized. “Was your husband hurt badly?” 

“I don’t know.” said the potential 
widow. “I thought I'd call you first, then 
check with the hospital.” 

—Frances Baldwin, Ottawa, Ontario 


A tamed professor of psychology from 
an eastern college had finished his lecture 
and was answering questions. One puz- 
“led man in the audience asked; “Did you 
say that a good poker player could hold 
down any kind of executive job?” 
“That's right,”” answered the lecturer. 
“Does that raise a question in your 
mind?” 
“Yes,” the man shot back. “What would 
a good poker player want with a job?” 
—R.H. Radzweit, Ralston, Neb. 
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When fire destroyed the American school 
on Okinawa, the commanding officer of 
the local occupation force rallied to the 
cause, and raised money for new supplies 
by holding a raffle. Everyone bought 
tickets: it was the thing to do. That is, 
everyone except a certain pretty little 


blond office worker. She refused emphati-. 


cally, giving no reason. 

Finally one salesman too many ap- 
proached her, and something snapped. 
“He led me on for six months,” she cried. 
“Then he brings a wile over here. And 
now you want me to educate his kids. 
Let 'em stay ignorant!” 

—Hope A. Diffenderfer 
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The store front which 1 photographed 
(below) in London, belongs to one ol 
England’s most venerable plambing es- 
tablishments. As the Crapper crest indi- 
cates, they are “warrant holders and 
plumbers by appointment to His Majesty 
King George V.” 

—Fenno Jacobs, New York, N.Y. 
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F or the first legal execution in Arizona’s 
Navajo County, Sheriff F, J. Wattron sent 
out gilt-bordered invitations which read: 


"You are cordially invited to the 
execution of George Smiley, murderer, 
on December 9 at Holbrook. The latest 
improved methods in the art of scien- 
tific strangulation will be employed 
and everything possible will be done 
to make the surroundings cheerful and 
the execulion a success.” 


—Joachim H. Woos, Marquette, Mich. 
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aged to arrange an interview with a pro- 
ducer. 

“My dear,” said the showman, “it will 
be necessary for you to answer a number 
of questions, some quite personal.” 

“That's all right.” replied the hopeful. 

After quizzing her and receiving quick, 
intelligent answers to every question, the 
producer asked: “Are you a virgin?” 

Being uncertain whether the answer to 
this question might secure or lose her big 
opporiunity, the girl haltingly stam- 
meres: 

“Well—er—you see... Why, yes, | am— 
but I'm sot a fanatic about it!” 

—D. B. Whan, San Francisco, Calif. 
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only on birds and small animals, never 
on men. The poison used is not strong 
cnough to seriously eflect a man. But 
with a ten-foot blowgun, a Jivaro can 
bring down a monkey at thirty yards. 
‘The lethal tip of the arrow breaks off as 
it strikes and the creature is dead within 
five minutes. 

On the eighth day in Chief Sando's 
Village, the big moment for which I had 
come through hundreds of miles of jun- 
gle arrived. Paltazara’s men had returned 
with a freshly cut head. Jembekete, one 
of the chiel’s sons had avenged his father. 
He had taken the head of a son of Zacary. 


In the main but they sang of Jem- 
bekete’s bravery. The party had swooped 
down on Zacary’s village in the darkness 
before dawn. Zacary’s warriors were wait- 
ing, Four of the attackers and several 
of the defenders were killed, Isolated 
from his men, Jembekete saw a shadowy 
form leap toward him out of the black- 
ness. He firecdl point blank and the blast 
tore away most of the man’s stomach. He 
was still struggling when Jembekete 
severed the head. 

It was not a clean job, Jembekete had 
hacked the head too short at the neck. 
But it was a royal head. Several hours 
lrom the scene of the attack. the men 
made camp and skinned the head. They 
nade an incision up the back and then 
sipped it off the skull like a glove. It 
was then dipped in boiling water and 
partially smoked so it wouldn't spoil on 
the return trip. 

Now the head sat on a bed of palm 
leaves by the fire, shapeless and grimac- 
ing in the flickering light. Alongside 
were heated vessels filled with hot sand 
and stones. The final ritual shrinking 
was about to take place. The men of 
Paltazara danced around the head with 
their spears, roaring curses to kill the 
spirit, The boldest rushed in close and 
shook their fists at the gruesome, black- 
ened face. Us lips had been pierced by 
spikes and sewed up. 

Finally, one ol the vessels was taken 
from the fire. Hot sand was poured into 
the skin. It filled the head and poured 
in little trickles from the eye sockets, The 
air grew heavy with the odor of seared 
flesh and sweating bodies. Faint whisps of 
steam rose in the firelight and the head 
sputtered and grew visibly smaller. Then 
Chief Paltazara rose, bearing three hot 
stones. The sand was poured out and 
the stones dropped in. 

Paltazara grasped the head in his two 
hands and held it high, his naked body 
glistening. He rolled the head gently 
around and molded it like a sculptor 
while his voice boomed a weird prayer. 

The Jivaros were taking no chances 
with the spirit of Zacary’s son. To them, 
paradoxically, the only good Indian is 
a live one, Dead ones are likely to do 
almost anything, The tsantsa was already 
only half its size. The shrinking process 
acts much like a pair of wet boots left 
in front of a fire. But the curing would 
go on for weeks before the head was 
reduced to the size of an orange. 

When the head cooled, the warriors 
carefully braided its hair. Then it was 
hung over the fire to be smoked. During 
all of this, Jembekete was nowhere to 
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be seen. He had already been stripped 
of his fancy war dress and isolated lest 
he be contaminated by the dead man. 
He would hide out until the day of the 
great tsantsa feast. 

‘Three weeks later we were in the vil- 
lage of Chief Ambusha, deep on the Ma- 
cuma River, which was to be the scene 
of the great feast. Ambusha was like a 
town getting ready for an American 
Legion convention. For days, Jivaro 
warriors and their families had poured 
into the village. A “hotel” had been 
erected for them and its rafters were 
hung with bunches of bananas and fruits, 
with the carcasses of chickens, sixty- 
pound jungle rats and huge tapirs. The 
chicha would have filled a small. fish 
pond. The three-day tsantsa feast is an 
expensive business for the Jivaros. It 
takes weeks of hunting and fishing and 
brewing to prepare one. In civilized 
terms, this would be the equivalent of 
taking all your income for six months 
and putting it into one big New Year's 
party. 

On the first day of the feast everyone 
gorged on food and got high on chicha. 
There were appetizers like fried tree 
grubs aud main courses of jaguar, tapir, 
agouti, jungle rat, parrots and skinned 
monkeys (that had a frightening resem- 
blance to boiled babies) . 
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At sundown the eating stopped and 
the tsantsa was hung on the center pole 
in the enormous guest hotel, The Jivaro 
men had their long hair braided. They 
were decked in feather headdresses and 
wore bright skirts which they had woven 
for the occasion. In this getup they often 
looked like women. 

For many hours, the dancing circle that 
formed around the head was orderly and 
rhythmical. The boldest warriors started 
the dancing and later they were joined 
by the more timid, including the women. 
They joined hands and formed a kind 
of conga line. By now the warrior who 
had taken the head was safe from evil. 
He stood proudly holding onto the spear 
in the center. Their leet locked together, 
the dancers jumped in a bouncing mo- 
uon sideways until they had made a com- 
plete trip around the spear. Then they 
reversed and jumped the other way. 
While they circled, they roared out the 
traditional chant: 

“Hea, hea, hea, hoa, hoa, hoa, hay, hay, 
hay. Meaning, “We are stamping on the 
dead one like a parrot.” 

“Hay, hay, hay, causha.” We are 
trampling on his soul like a parrot. 

There was praise for Jembekete. He 
was a great warrior. He would have many 
sons. He would chop many heads. As the 
dance continued, it grew more frenzied 
and more women joined in, their belts of 


delicate river shells rustling dryly and 
sensually, in the firelight. A heavy Indian, 
drunk on chicha, picked one of the pret- 
tiest of the nearly naked girls and carried 
her off to a chorus of yells and laughter. 
As he made playful bites at her nose 
(Jivaro kissing), she wriggled against 
him. It was a signal for the party to get 
rough. Other girls were grabbed from the 
line. Some struggled and scratched; others 
were drunk and willing, But whichever 
way, the warrior always got his girl out- 
doors—by slinging her over his shoulder 
if necessary. 

This kind of seduction is no disgrace 
to a Jivaro girl. By their own standards, 
Jivaros are essentially moral and adultery 
is frowned upon. But at a feast, anything 
gocs. Wives and daughters are shared 
around in good fellowship and afterwards 
everything is forgotten, 

By now the big Jivaro welcome house 
was jammed with panting, shouting, 
dancing men and women. They sprawled 
across the wooden benches, some with up- 
turned bowls of chicha over them, others 
holding onto a girl. Some dropped out 
of the ring of dancers and slept where 
they fell. Others rushed in to fill up the 
gaps. Smoke from the fires filled the hut 
and gave it the appearance of a hazy 
nightmare. Finally, the men gaye up and 
their women took over, weaving back and 
forth in a circle around the head and 
chanting monotonous rhythm. At dawn 
the party collapsed in a heap of sleeping 
or unconscious headhunters. No sign of 
life stirred. 

Paltazara and his hosts were like any 
other men with fat hangovers. The three 
English words I taught him that day may 
be the only ones he remembers. I saw 
him move among the groups of women 
and young warriors, bang his chest and 
growl: “Me, Big head.” Nobody knew 
what it meant but it always drew a big 
laugh from his audience. 

That night was « duplicate of the first, 
only more inlormal. This time, I was 
pulled into the ring of dancers and 
joined hands in the Jivaro bounce. It 
never varied. Jembekete was no longer 
obliged to stand guard at the head. He 
could join in the fun, too. 


By the third and final night, I real- 
ized that the headhunters’ social life was 
rougher on a visitor than the jungle or 
the warfare. In three days IT had got only 
a few hours sleep. The return trip would 
begin tomorrow. Toward dawn, I pushed 
through the wobbling line of dancers. 
Between the two center poles I slung my 
customary hammock. Then exhausted, | 
climbed in. Over my shoulder, the 
tsantsa hung like a dangling toy. Around 
me were a sea of chanting, twisted faces, 
the rustle of feet dancing and beads 
swinging. 

Northward lay civilization, separated 
by hundreds of miles of green jungle and 
weeks of dangerous travel through a war- 
ring countryside, through rain-bogged 
trails and flooded rivers and uncertain 
villages. The ring of faces seemed to 
move in on me menacingly and back away 
again, I half closed my eyes and they 
grew dimmer. Then I slept as soundly 
as I ever have in my life. 

—Hector Acebes with A. W. Martinez 
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Gentlemen Versus the Bulls 
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filth successive generation. Fernandito, 
as he is familiarly called, was taken out 
and symbolically held on a horse’s back 
by his father when he was ten days old. 
Now, at 9 years, he rides better than most 
horsemen ever will and is well along 
in practice, in a small ring on one of his 
father’s farms, against castrated bulls and 
cows. His father hopes that he himself 
can continue fighting until the happy 
day comes when, as a still-active cavaleiro, 
he can give to young Fernando his al- 
ternativa. 

Not the least of the accomplishments 
necessary for a good cayaleiro is the abil- 
ity to train his horses, as well as to ride 
them. Horses are terrified of bulls. The 
first step in schooling a horse for the ring 
is to accustom him to the sight of a pair 
of horns coming at him. This is done 
with the aid of a gadget called a toirinha, 
consisting of a pair of horns mounted 
on top of an old bicycle wheel, which 
is brandished in as threatening a manner 
as possible by a stableboy while the cav- 
aleiro himself keeps the horse under tight 
rein and control. After a while the horse 
eraduates to facing cows and castrated 
bulls, and after a long course of that he 
at last is steady enough to work in an 
actual fight, It is a risky business for the 
cavaleiro to take a horse into the ring 
for the first time, for literally his life 
may depend on how well he has judged 
the horse's readiness. The merest flicker 
of temperament at the wrong time can 
mean disaster. Salgueiro has one horse 
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that he thinks is about ready, but he 
is taking his time to make sure—and he 
has already been training that horse for 
four years. 

These horses are, of course, yery valu- 
able, They are well-bred animals to begin 
with, most of them being a mixture of 
Arabian, for docility and maneuverabil- 
ity, and English, for height and speed. 
When one of them is fully trained, his 
owner is likely to hold him absolutely 
beyond price. One sale of such horses 
took place a couple of years ago, how- 
ever, when a member of the Domecq 
family (whose name appears on many a 
bottle of fine brandy and sherry), one 
of the Spaniards fighting bulls from 
horseback, brought-three of his horses 
to this continent for- fights in Mexico, 
Before he left for home he accepted an 
offer for two of them of $40,000. 

Cavaleiros' horses are trained not only 
for sharp and steady work against the 
bull, but to do a sort of fancy dance step 
which would compare well with anything 
done by trick horses in a circus. This is 
for the performance of a part of the pre- 
fight ceremony called the cortesias. Be- 
fore each fight the cavaleiro enters the 
ring through a gate opposite the box 
occupied by the president, rides straight 
across and doffs his hat to the officials of 
the fight, and then, bowing and flourish- 
ing his hat to the spectators, takes his 
horse in a sideways, high-stepping dance 
around the ring twice, once in each di- 
rection. He then takes up his position 
at one side of the ring, directly opposite 
the chute from which the bull will 
emerge. An attendant hands him a 
banderilla. Two men on foot with capes, 
called peoes de brega, stand off to one 
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side of him, The gate opens and the bull 
charges into the ring. 

For perhaps two or three minutes, the 
peoes de braga play the bull with their 
big capes, luring him into charges and 
attacks. The cavaleiro keeps well away, 
studying the bull's action, the way he 
hooks, which horn he favors, and_ his 
speed. If the cavaleiro has changed horses 
alter the cortesias, as he sometimes does, 
this interval also gives his fighting horse 
a chance to get used to the footing. 
Then, at a signal given by the cavaleiro, 
the peoes de brega fade behind the bar- 
rier and the fight is ready to begin. 


A fighting bull will charge anything he 
can see that moves, The cavaleiro canters 
his horse across the bull's line of vision, 
usually at a slight angle, to lure him 
into attack. When the bull charges, the 
cavaleiro’s move is to rein his horse aside 
just enough to let the bull pass, and then 
place the banderilla with as much force 
as he can in the center of the hump as 
the bull goes past. This is generally done 
at a full gallop, A fighting bull can't 
turn very readily when he’s charging, but 
at the close range necessary for the proper 
placing of a banderilla, a slight toss of 
his horns can easily gash a horse's near 
flank, if not a cavaleiro’s leg. He can 
change speed abruptly, too; that is what 
makes it so extremely dangerous to cross 
directly in front of him and place the 
banderilla that way. The timing must be 
perfect, and a certain amount of luck is 
devoutly to be desired. As one banderilla 
after another is stuck in him the bull 
becomes more. and more irritable, and 
though he begins to tire after ten min- 
utes or so, he is frequently at a peak of 
strength and annoyance when the time 
comes for the cavaleiro to place the two 
final, short ones. 

The crowd at a bullfight is intensely 
critical of any performance, and the most 
noted fighter, if he happens to have a 
bad day or even an unusually difficult 
bull, can expect no sympathy. A bande- 
rilla placed a few inches low or anywhere 
else wide of its proper and established 
target is quite enough to bring a cascade 
of seat cushions and a chorus of hoots 
and howls. Seats in a bull-ring grand- 
stand are sold in two main classes—the 
sol, or sun side, corresponding to the 
bleachers; and sombra, or shady side, 
where the boxes for VIP's are, and the 
more expensive seats. There is no ob- 
servable difference between the reactions 
of the two sides, however, especially to a’ 
bad performance, A bull that refuses to 
charge, a scoring chance missed, and ex- 
pressions of disapproval flow from peas- 
ant sol and elegant sombra alike that 
would split the ears of Ebbets Field. The 
two final banderillas are a severe test. 
Once they are successfully placed, the 
cavaleiro thankfully retires from the 
ring. 

It is at this point that a problem arises 
peculiar to Portuguese bullfighting. The 
fight is finished; but there in the middle 
of the ring is a large bull, hurt, angry, 
and very much alive. What do you do 
about him? The problem has to be met 
after every fight, including one in which 
an espada has been the bull’s antagonist. 
The espada in Portugal climaxes his fight 


by luring the bull into a final charge 
just as a fighter in Spain does. with a 
muleta draped over a sword, and then, 
instead of plunging the sword into the 
bull, tapping him on the hump with it as 
he goes by. If the espada is really out to 
put on a show, he throws the sword away 
before the charge, facing the bull with 
the muleta only, and at the dramatic 
moment taps the bull contemptuously on 
the hump with his bare hand. This sends 
the crowd wild with admiration, and 
“Oles” resound from sol to sombra and 
back. again as the espada grandly with- 
draws from the ring. But the bull is still 
there, and he still has to be persuaded 
somehow to go somewhere else. The 
Portuguese have evolved three answers to 
this, which are always tried in the same 
order, The first works sometimes, the 
second more often, the third never fails. 


Immediately after the cavaleiro—or 
espada—retires from the scene, a dozen 
or so toreros of more or less low degree 
swarm over the barrier and make with 
large capes at the bull. Often a few local 
amateurs are in this crew, all of whom 
seem torn between a wish to impress the 
crowd and a healthy intention to keep 
well out of the bull's way. While they 
cavort, a team of men called mogos de 
forcado, traditionally garbed in  knee- 
breeches and stocking caps, take the field 
and line up in single file, about twenty or 
twenty-five feet away from the bull, who 
is sO preoccupied watching the cape- 
workers that he doesn’t notice them. 
When they are all lined up the cape- 
workers fade back and the leader of the 
mogos de forcado, first man in the file, 
claps his hands and waves to attract the 
bull’s attention. The ‘bull turns to face 
him. Slowly the mogos de forcado trot 
toward the bull, who frequently co-oper- 
ates by trotting warily toward them as 
well. At the critical moment, when a col- 
lision is imminent, the leading mogo de 
forcado throws himself on the bull's head 
between the horns, grabbing a horn with 
each hand as he does so, and the others 
swarm around both sides of the animal, 
heaving and shoving in an attempt to 
horse him over to the chute and get him 
out of the ring. 

The termination of this effort is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory, from the point of view 
of the mogos de torcado, who more often 
than not find themselves scattered all 
over the ring and the bull still standing 
grumpily in the middle of it. The toreros 
come back again with their capes, the 
mogos de forcado regroup and try again. 
But after two or three such vain attempts 
they give up and go back behind the bar- 
rier. The bull is still there. 

Now comes the turn of the capewiz- 
ards, who take over the ring, The gate 
to the chute is open, and these artists 
try to lure the bull into charging toward 
it in such a way and at such speed that 
his momentum will carry him through 
it and away. Sometimes they manage to 
do it, too, Sometimes they don’t. 

In that case, the last resort is brought 
into play. The toreros retire, and through 
the open chute gate come six cows, belled, 
which trot gracefully around the ring 
once and then go back out the gate again. 
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The bull, having been through a great 
deal by this time, invariably appears to 
find this a refreshing relief. Sometimes 
his interest takes him into action im- 
mediately, and he follows the cows right 
out. If not, the cows try again. They 
never have to try more than three times. 

No bull may be fought more than once, 
for he learns too much in his few minutes 
in the ring, and to give him a second 
chance against 7ran would simply be fatal 
to whatever fighter went against him. 
He is wounded by the banderillas, but 
these wounds are so slight that they heal 


in two or three days. After his fight, there- 
fore, the bull is either slaughtered. the 
meat given away or sold very cheap, or 
he is castrated and sold for use as a prac 
tice in that his bitter ring experience 
makes him so chary of the banderilla 
that he can hardly be persuaded to move 
at all, but cavaleiros find castrated bulls 
useful in schooling their horses to the 
sight and smell of the kind of beast they 
will have to lace in the ring. 

The horses never get over their fear. 
To pose for some pictures, Salgueiro, at 
his home, agreed to put on a practice 


session in his little private ring. He gor 
all dressed up in full costume, and had 
a stableman accouter one of his fine 
horses in fighting regalia, too—silver- 
mounted saddle and stirrups, and bright 
ribbons braided into mane. Walking over 
to the ring, Salgueiro smiled and re- 
marked that his dressing had gone quickly 
—it was the first time he had ever donned 
this costume without shaking with nerv- 
ousness. Then he walked to the horse and 
patted its neck, The horse was tense as a 
bowstring, and its coat was wet with 
sweat.—Thomas J. Naughton 
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something of a hero, and a match is ar- 
ranged between the two. 

Everybody turns up for the big en- 
counter, and bets his shorts on Stranger 
A. Stranger B covers all bets. There isa 
titanic struggle in which Mr. B narrowly 
overcomes Mr. A. Immediately afterward 
both men leave town, presumably whack 
up the take. leaving everybody poorer 
but not much wiser. “Checker players— 
especially mediocre ones, were born for 
Barnum,” says Mr. Ryan, sadly. 

Advanced checker Barnumism has been 
long practiced at carnivals and fairs. A 
barker enjoins you to step up and play a 
game for the tenth part of a dollar, and 
win $5 if you beat the expert. Should 
you forge ahead and seriously endanger 
that $5, you may become the victim of 
some smooth operating. Your opponent 
may accidentally brush the top off one 
of your kings as he moves. Then as you 
bend to retrieve it, he may either snick 
off one of your pieces, crown one of his 
own from a captured man alongside the 
board, or simply replace a single man. 
He may slap down one of his men with 
a theatrical gesture, placing it a square 
ahead of its proper landing place, or 
should his opponent gain the king row, 
he will crown it with a great flourish— 
using not a captured man, but a piece 
then in play on the board! If all else fails, 
the carny champ is not above accidentally 
upsetting the entire board and declaring 
it no contest. 

Meanwhile, the shills, dips, and can- 
nons have been at work. Should there be 
no handy sucker to vie for the coveted 
$5 jackpot, a shill will volunteer to play. 
When the inevitable group of rubber- 
necks and kibitzers collect, the dips and 
cannons move in and entwine skilled 
digits around holiday-stuffed wallets. 
“That's where the real money lies,” Mr. 
Ryan will inform you, “And that’s why 
1 gave up working at carnivals.” 

Mr. Ryan, who is known as the Bronx 
Comet, has held the world’s blindfold 
championship (1937) and any number of 
state championships, further reveals that 
while setting sucker traps in which the 
opponent has an equal chance of beating 
you is legitimate high-level checkers, he 
and his more scrupulous colleagues frown 
on slick stuff because: (a) It's foul play, 
(b) Being performed under the human 
nose, it’s tough to get away with. “If I 
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double-palmed myself a king while play- 
ing someone like Walter Hellman, cur- 
rent three-move champion of the world, 
he'd probably say nothing but just do it 
right back to me. After awhile we'd be 
playing with nothing but kings!” 

The Bronx Comet, while he has been 
forced to make use of his superior play 
and histrionic ability under harsh cir- 
cumstances, likes to look on himself as 
the Robin Hood of checkers. He stoutly 
denies ever having resorted to skuldug- 
gery; hates to take advantage of the 
“innocent.” He prefers plucking only his 
equals or the Wise Bird. During exhibi- 
tions he olten comes on a knowing 
kibiver, who stands behind him and 
makes rude comments on the Ryan style 
ol play. If the remarks become too crude, 
Ryan speaks up. “Tell you what! When 
these games are over, I'll bet $5 you can’t 
geta king against me!” 


The money is placed under the board, 
and lor twenty-five moves or so Ryan 
holds his own against the wiseacre, play- 
ing nonchalantly and gaily haranguing 
the crowd, until he astounds everybody 
by giving away all of his men. As his last 
checker is jumped, he lifts the board, 
pockets the money. 

“What's the big idea?” demands the 
Blowhard, “I won!” 

“You won the game,” replies Ryan 
correctly, “but not the mazuma. I! you 
recall, the wager was not whether you'd 
deleat me, but whether or not you'd get 
a king. You didn't.” : 

En route to the Florida Master's 
Tournament in 1927, Ryan hitchhiked 
into Barnesville, Georgia, late one eve- 
ning, hungry and broke, Sauntering into 
checker headquarters—the Mitchell & 
Sappington Warehouse, hard by the 
Central Rail Road of Georgia tracks— 
Ryan found that one gentleman seemed 
to be crowning all the rest. 

Ryan suggested stakes of $1 a game. 
He quickly gathered he was facing a 
Grade-A_ strokemaker. They drew the 
first three games, and when the fourth 
game began, the spectre of having Lo shell 
out a nonexistant buck began to haunt 
the penniless Comet. 

He decided to confess. When his op- 
ponent excused himself, Ryan followed 
him to the washroom. “Look, Mister,” he 
blurted, “I’m broke. I was just passing 
through, and I thought I could win a 
dollar for a bed and a meal.” 

“What!” the local champion exploded. 
“You mean you were playing me for a 
sucker?” 


Willie grinned sheepishly, carefully 
backing out of range. 

Unexpectedly. the other extended his 
hand and smiled. “Bud, me too! I’m pass- 
ing through, looking for a pluck. Shake!” 

“So we slept in adjoining hayracks that 
night, going to bed hungry!” Willie 
laughs. 

Back in 1932, Willie was operating a 
checker stand on the amusement pier at 
Venice, California. You stepped up, paid 
10 cents for the privilege of playing him, 
and got a $5 jackpot if you managed to 
lick him. Times were tough, and by push- 
ing checkers [rom noon to midnight 
Willie sometimes might average $5 a day.” 

One day, a mild-looking stranger am- 
bled up, watched awhile, then refused 
Willie's invitation to play. “Never saw 
the game before,” he said. 

Willie gave him a sales talk; the lad 
gave in, and Ryan maneuvered it so his 
student would lose by the margin of a 
thin checker. “I had to nurse him along 
so he wouldn't get discouraged and end 
the lesson moncy,” Willie explains. 

In the fifth game, Ryan worked up a 
position from which he could win with 
a single move. To protract the play, he 
deliberately sacrificed a piece, figuring 
he'd get it back later. 

Surprisingly, the stranger blundered 
back with a move which not only left the 
Bronx Comet with only one move him- 
self, but which would cost him the game 
and $5. 

Disgustedly, Ryan slammed one of his 
checkers down on a white square (you 
play on the black only). According to 
custom this gesture indicated you were 
resigning. The stranger, never having 
played before, asked innocently, “What 
kind of checkers are we playing now?" 

Seeing a chance to bail out, Ryan cried 
hastily, “English checkers! I forgot to tell 
you, when you have no other place to 
move, you use ill the squares!” 

“Fine!” said the other, Then he made 
a move to a white square which backed 
Willie into a corner, leaving him pinned 
hopelessly without a move—ordinarily a 
loss. 

Now Willie decided to resign for good. 
He lifted his lone man [rom the corner 
square, and laid it alongside the edge 
of the board. “What kind of checkers are 
we playing now?” asked the stranger. 

“Still English!" Willie replied. “You 
can move olf the board when the squares 
are all blocked!" 

With that the young man skipped his 
men over the edge of the board, then 
picked up the board. 


“This thing is no use,” he said. “Why 
don’t we just put it aside?” And he tore 
it neatly in two. 

Willie made one move and the stranger 
finally jumped him. “What do I do now?” 
he asked. 

“You win!” said Willie, and handed 
over the $5. 

William Francis Ryan, a genius in a 
patrolman’s body, was born in the Bronx, 
January 15, 1907. His father, a bartender 
from Tipperary, neither drank, smoked 
nor played checkers. “There's no checker 
blood in the family,” says Willie, “or out- 
sized brain pans. Closest we came to fame 
was my beautiful sister Kitty who was in 
the Follies of 1923.” 

It took a rainy day and a box contain- 
ing about $15 worth of United Cigar 
coupons to initiate Willie into the de- 
lights of the game. A schoolmate owned 
them, and Willie figured if he could win 
them, he could get himself a bat, ball 
and big-league glove, and other items the 
family was too poor to purchase. 

Checkers got into Willie’s blood. He 
became undisputed champion of Forest 
Avenue, meeting all comers on sidewalk, 
fire escape, and front stoop—olten using 
bits of coal for men vs. stones, on a 
scrawled board. One day he walked 
boldly into the now-extinct New York 
City Checker Club on 14th Street and 
was greeted by the prominent sign: If 
Business Interferes With Checkers Give 
Up Business. 

First step in his new life was to give 
up school (P.S. 23, the Bronx). Willie be- 
came a flyboy on a Harris offset press at 
the American Bank Note Company. “1 
got five dollars a weck,” he says, “and 
became undisputed champion of the 
plant’s eighth-floor washroom.” In 1922 
he entered the Bronx Checker Cham- 
pionship at the YMCA and by slashing, 
wild-swinging play managed to beat his 
way into the finals—where he was mur- 
dered. 

Nevertheless, one night he stalked 
bumptiously into the Brooklyn Checker 
Club and announced he could beat any 
member of the dignified organization 
four straight at $15 a throw. Amid the 
shocked silence which greeted the chal- 
lenge, the voice of a Brooklyn fruit dealer 
was heard. A middling fair pusher, he 
drew the first game, pocketing what 
amounted to three weeks of Ryan’s sal- 
ary. Then hundreds were killed in the 
rush. 

Unabashed, Ryan went off for a week, 
returning with another stake, and chal- 
lenged the club champion—Sam Gono- 
tsky, a frail young man regarded as the 
coming world’s champion. Ryan lost 2-1 
with a draw. “I had made my debut as 
a big-league player.” 

Thereafter, every Saturday night for 
two years Ryan could be found at the 
club, involved in four-game sets with 
Gonotsky. “I became known as Gonot- 
sky’s meal ticket,” Ryan confesses. “We 
played about eight hundred games in all. 
I'd work all week, lose my pay regularly 
to Sam, then use what I'd learned from 
him to win from other players. I wanted 
to be a champ and I figured if you wanted 
to be a money player, you’d have to play 
for money. By playing for more than you 
can afford, you develop tournament guts. 
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You also learn to remember the games 
you've lost, move by move, and never lose 
the same game twice. 1 can remember yet 
every game I lost to Gonotsky, and I 
know why | lost them.” 

Gonotsky became American champion 
in 1924, but died of pneumonia at 28. 
“Sam never lost a match of importance,” 
Willie says. “He came from Brooklyn, 
had a fine indoor tan, was a gentleman, 
and played, like the sphinx. He lived on 
colfee, crullers and sandwiches and rarely 
treated himself to a square meal, Yet he 
died with over $5,000 in the bank. He 
would have made the Hall of Fame if 
they’d open it to checker players.” 

Ryan also thinks Gonotsky's untimely 
end and sphinxlike qualities of play may 
be attributed to a certain Ajeeb. The 
Kighth Wonder of the World of his day, 
\jeeb was a 9-loot automaton in Moorish 
costume. His name meant mysterious in 
Arabic. Ajeeb had a movable head and 
arm, and you paid a dime for the privi- 
Jeve of entering the cerie inner sanctum 
and playing him a game of draughts. 
If you cheated, Ajeeb's brown head 
would shake slowly, his eyes would roll, 
and his arm would descend ponderously 
and wipe the pieces off the board. Inside, 
Ajeeb was big enough to hold one very 
small checker genius, who peered 
through a screen in Ajeeb’s guts and 
made the moves. Ryan and Gonotsky 
both applied for the job of occupying 
Ajeeb's belly. “IT was too big, so Sam got 
the job,” Ryan says. “Sitting in that 
cramped space without any air or food, 
and taking on all comers from noon to 
midnight didn't do Sam any good!" 

In 1926, jtguinst parental pressure to 


PHE ENTOMBED KINGS: (White to 
play and draw.) White, not having been 
crowned, is moving up. Black, of course, 
has crowned on White's king row at the 
bottom of the board, White moves 15-10), 
No matter what king Black moves, Black 
can do no better than draw. After 15-10, 
let us suppose Black moves 25-18. White 
now fills in by 13-9, then Black moves 
18-15, White replies 16-12, Black plays 
15-11, White moves 8-3, Black jumps 11-2, 
White crowns 5-1, and believe it or not, 
although Black has 12 kings, and White 
only 7 pieces Jelt, Black cannot win as 
White simply seesaws with his King via 
1-5, and 5-1, no matter how Black moves 
his 12 kings. In other words, sucker, it’s 
a draw, and our friend, not having been 
beaten, picks up the 100 marbles! 
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become a bricklayer instead of a bum, 
Ryan tucked his checkerboard under his 
arm and ran away from home. “I wanted 
to see the world and come back a cham- 
pion,” he says. 

For ten years, Willie never touched 
the home hearth. He hitchhiked over 
500,000 miles, slept in flopbouses, fire- 
houses, Mills Hotels (hotbeds of checker- 
ites), behind boilers in engine rooms and 
in powerhouses (always warm and neat), 
on park benches and in bandstands, hay- 
lofts and haunted houses—with news- 
papers as blankets and his checkerboard 
as a pillow. 

Always neatly pressed, he'd thumb his 
way to a tournament or the farthest point 
possible. There he'd seek out the checker 
fiends’ nest, and win himself a fortune 
or a night's bed and board. Failing that, 
he'd pick the best corner in town and 
panhandle from the most successful- 
looking passerby. Final resort—the local 
clink, always good lor a game with the 
constable, a midnight snack, and a cot 
in a cell. 

From 1926 to 1930, Willie wintered 
in Florida, copping the state Master's 
tournament five times, receiving a gold 
medal encrusted with diamonds and 
worth $600 as a reward. This gadget 
eventually reposed in every pawnshop 
in the United States, often being. re- 
trieved in the nick of the clutch, “It was 
my nest ege," Willie mourns. “A pal 
swindled me out of it a lew years ago. 
He got a second mortgage on the ticket, 
then claimed he got into a jam and had 
to melt it down and sell the diamonds!” 

Once while playing Augustine Massa, 
World Champion Blind Player, Willie 
put on a blindfold as a gag; when he 
hit the road again, he was the World 
Blindfold Champion—sell-designated, 

In Blindfold, you sit with your back 
to a numbered board, receive and trans- 
mit moves by numbers (1 to [1 etc.) 
through an interlocutor. “You photo- 
graph the board with your mind after 
each move,” Willie explains. “andl file the 


THE $1,500 BLUNDER; (Black to play 
und draw.) After Ryan moved 15-19, 
Hellman replied 30-25, 8-15, 25-11, 17-22, 
12-8, 8-12, 11-7, 2-11, 16-7, 19-23, 7-3, 
23-26, 3-7, 26-30, 7-10, 4-8, 32-27, 18-17, 
10-15, 17-21, 15-19, 80-26, 20-16, 26-30, 
27-23, 22-26, 31-22, 30-26, 22-18, and Ryan 
finding the position hopeless, resigned. 
Try playing it on your numbered board. 


preceding move, Its an casy knack to 
pick up.” 

At first, Willie's brain was strong 
enough to handle one player at a time. 
He'd sit in store windows and defend 
to the death a $10 merchandise jackpot 
against all comers. In time, he got so he 
could play six, then twenty, He has taken 
on seventy boards at once, suffering only 
a minor brain strain. 

There were moments when Mr. Ryan 
rested his itchy foot. For a time he tarried 
at his.own checker stand on the Venice, 
California, amusement pier, taking on 
such Hollywood star movers as Ben 
Turpin. He also for a time served as pro 
at several checker rooms—the country 
clubs of the sitdown sports. Usually situ- 
ated over a penny arcade, chess, checker, 
bridge lovers and other intellectual mem- 
bers of the permanently unemployed 
drop in, rent hard chairs and spittoons 
atso much an hour, gossip, kibitz, hustle, 
snooze or take on the houseman at a 
dime and up a game. Nobody removes 
his hat, a bouncer keeps order and makes 
rulings. and the atmosphere is filled with 
smoke, flies and brilliant play. 

In 1935, havimg established himself 
pretty thoroughly in the 48 states, Mex- 
ico, und Canada, Ryan retired his hiteh- 
hiking thumb, got married to a dazzling 
blonde, and wrote the first of seven 
books, Scienlific Checkers Made Easy, 
a combination of breeze, enthusiastic 
praise of his own exploits and examples 
of his more brilliant games. Living on 
royalties, kisses, exhibitions and hockable 
wedding presents, Ryan pointed loudly 
at the championship, 

There are three gradations of checkers. 
Simplest is Unrestricted, or Go-As-You- 
Please checkers, played with the pieces 
lined up in the original starting posi- 
lion. Years ago, this became kid stuff to 
the Ryans, so they toughened and 
speeded the game up with Two-Move 
checkers, in which you start [rom a posi- 
tion with two moves already made, This 
position is arrived at by “balloting” with 


FERRIE'S SMOTHER: (White to play 
and win.) Ferrie had the Whites and the 
original position was as per the attached 
diagram. Astonishing both his opponent 
and spectators, Ferrie moved his king 
from 1-6. Black had to jump two pieces, 


2-18, Then Ferrie moved 19-25, Black 
jumped 18-27, then 17-13, and Ferrie 
won, as Black's five men were penned, or 
“smothered,” by one lone checker! 


a deck of cards on which all possible two- 
move Openings are designated by num- 
ber. Toughest and fastest (and con- 
sidered the heavyweight division) is 
Three-Moye—started after three moves 
have been made. The cards contain 137 
possible gambits, and this is the game 
at which Ryan excels. You can play blind- 
fold any style; and some ballot off a piece 
and play 11-Man. Three-Moyers look 
down on Two-Movers, who look down 
on Go-As-You-Pleasers. “I can beat any 
Go-As-You-Pleaser blindfold,” Willie an- 
nounced modestly. 

In 1937, the sound of Ryan’s oft-blown 
horn reached the ears of Mr. Checkers 
himself, Newell Banks of Detroit. Banks 
defied Ryan to prove he was World Blind- 
fold Champion. 

The match was played in two legs of 
twelve games each at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton and West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, 
before 300 spectators. Each contestant sat 
blindfolded behind the bleachers, backs 
to the boards, and played all six simul- 
taneously. Ryan won. 

But such are the idiosyncrasies of being 
a checker champion that a few months 
later the American Checker Association 
met in secret conclave and handed the 
tile to Banks. Ryan blew his pompa- 
doured top. “Such a foul, unscrupulous, 
prejudiced, malicious and nefarious reso- 
lution could never have passed in open 
assembly. The untenable practice of 
fawning undeserved patronage on one 
player,” he storms in his gorgeous rococo 
prose, “can only be corrected by rooting 
out the foci of political infection. The 
neurotic fathers have indulged in child- 
ish partisanship!” 

And you thought checkers was a kid 
game played by a couple of pals to kill 
an idle hour! 

Finally, in 1939, Ryan did it. After 
trying since 1924, he won the Three- 
Move American championship. He im- 
mediately flung a checker into the face 
of Asa Long, Toledo factory foreman 
and world Three-Move king, for a crack 
at the title, but received such a severe 
rebuff in the set of playing rules the 
ACA decreed for the match that he never 
did make it. 

Trumpeting like a wounded jumbo, 
Ryan resigned from the ACA, set up a 
rump NCA (National Checker Assocta- 
tion), founded a mouthpiece magazine, 
the American Checkerist. “Boyish, unso- 
phisticated, a born optimist who radiates 
sun-bright enthusiasm, Willie Ryan has 
been a problem child—a thorn in the side 
ol the pixilated, pouch-eyed, sourpuss 
authoritarians of the checker world,” de- 
clared the Checkerist. 

Setting up an NCA tournament in 
1946 at the Newark Athletic Club, Willie 
knocked off sixty-one of the country’s 
best, emerging one of two Three-Move 
Champions of the year. Asa Long was the 
other. 

In 1949, the Dauntless Crusader real- 
ized a lifelong wish—a crack at the world 
Three-Move title, held by a Walter Hell- 
man, a Swedish-born, solid, methodical 
player, who packs big sheets of steel in 
a Gary, Indiana, steelmill when he isn’t 
pushing the pastime pills. In the filth 
game of this brain-bruising battle, with 
sixty seconds left of the five-minute-per- 
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move time limit, the Comet failed to see 
a simple draw. Instead, with 30 seconds to 
go, Ryan moyed wrong and perpetrated 
one of the worst bulls in checkers. (See 
explanation on page 64). “It was a 
$1,500 boner,” moans Ryan. “Hellman 
scored a forced win in that game, and 
went on to retain his title.” 

Ryan is now operating the Rube Gold- 
bergian political machinery necessary to 
lure Hellman into another set of fifty 
games. Heavyweight checker clashes 
aren't unlike heavyweight fights. Match- 
makers bicker for months. 

To build up their mental muscles, 
checker contestants study to win—by hook 
or by cook. There are over 1,000 checker 
books, or “cook books,” containing 
championship games of the past. For 
weeks, Ryan will analyze them, seeking 
new lines of play from the point the 
losers went wrong. The player who 
doesn’t sit down to play with at least a 
hundred of these traps or “cooks” at his 
mental fingertips, is liable to be thor- 
oughly cooked himself. In his struggle 
with Hellman, Ryan prepared 150 cooks, 
swung but cight into action. Once a cook 
is used, it becomes merely the ingredients 
for still another cook. Some experts, who 
call themselves natural players, sneer at 
cooks, however. “Big matches get to be 
a battle of cooks—scoreless ties,” says ex- 
Canadian champion Harold Fischer, 
“like football in the rain and mud.” 

Superstition, psychology and tempera- 
ment turn up in tight matches. Expert 
Go-As-You-Pleaser Tom Wiswell won't 
play unless he's wearing a lucky cap: and 
often two men will clash because each 
wants to play with his own lucky set. This 
is often compromised by tearing the 


boards in two, and using half of each. To - 


upset aplomb, some pros hum, drum the 
table, scrape chairs, blow smoke across 
the board, suck teeth, sneer, self-kibitz 
their moves orally, or fortify their brains 
and breath for the infighting with a pre- 


game feast of onion sandwiches. Back 
when the full bush was common chin 
adornment, players would rest their 
beards on the board and conceal pieces. 
Overprovoked contestants have been 
known to seize the board and bring it 
down on an opponent's head; and one 
recently reached over and bit off the tip 
ofa rival’s nose. : 

Champions also develop alibis: too 
warm, too cold, too damp, too smoky. 
One rival complained he lost to Ryan 
because he sprained his thumb in the 
game. There have been drives to abolish 
smoking because a smoke screen is a 
handicap and smoking’s a fire hazard. 
Not very long ago, a gentleman smoking 
a huge cheroot, dropped it carelessly on 
the board. It ignited one of the celluloid 
checkers and the board was instantly 
swept by fire. “He was behind at the 
time,” Ryan reports. 

As in football, bridge and baseball, 
signals are important m_ checkers, Sys- 
tems involving a brandished cigaret, an 
itchy ear, the cough, contracted brow, or 
the sucked tooth are rehearsed and timed. 
Signalers have stood close to stooges and 
directed play by affectionate pats on the 
back. One master signaler, who is also 
an upholsterer, has been suspected of 
using his combination home workshop 
and informal neighborhood checker club 
as a pigeon-pluckery. Not long ago Ryan 
was among the witnesses at a match be- 
tween the upholsterer’s son-in-law, and a 
self-confessed Terrifico. The son-in-law 
was no player, just a lure with which 
the trap had been baited. The Terrifico 
had given odds. Son-in-law dropped the 
first few games. Odds and wagers were 
increased, Then the upholsterer excused 
himself and began recovering a sofa. 
Curiously the tide of battle turned and 
the son-in-law began to win, Signals, cor- 
responding to the numbered squares, 
were being beaten out with the uphol- 
sterer’s hammer. 


{ 
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At tournaments like this, Ryan has played as many as seyenty games at once, 
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The Comet wants it to be known that 
skulduggery is not confined to checker 
intellectuals alone. Respectable citizens 
playing him during exhibitions will turn 
cutie to beat the champ—like moving a 
man an extra square, or switching the 
board around, and presenting Willie 
with the losing side. Some have upset 
the board. Irregularities, however, are 
easily detected by the Ryan mental pho- 
tography plant, and Willie will either 
replay the game from the beginning, or 
pick up the board and replace the pieces 
in the proper position. 


Sometimes there is collusion. At one 
exhibit, a player kept being excused an 
inordinate number of times—returning 
each time with a very expert moye. 
“Something you et?” Willie inquired in- 
nocently at one point. 

Willie finally followed his opponent 
out to the washroom and found him hud- 
dled over a miniature board with a small 
group of experts and a Cook Book. “I 
offered to move the match into the wash- 
room for $50," Willie smiled. “They de- 
clined.” 

Like all chess and checker masters, the 
Ryan noggin bulges with memory mus- 
cles. He can dredge up and replay hun- 
dreds of games from checker history, and 
almost drive you nuts with his machine- 
gun analysis of their finer points—such 
as the famous game in which James Fer- 
rie retained the world title in the ’80s 
by blocking and sealing five of his op- 
ponent’s men with a single man! (See 
explanation on page 64). 

Now 43, a self-designated legend in the 
checker world, employed by George F. 
Wales, (Buffalo tycoon and checker angel 
who purchased both Mr. Ryan and his 
magazine last December) with seven 
books making royalties like mad, lectur- 
ing and exhibiting as often as three times 
a week (at $75 a throw) and_ playing 
matches for any size stakes—the Bronx 
Comet confesses a good year’s take ayer- 
ages about $55 a week net. There are 
uncertainties. Not long ago the Comet 
passed the hat among fifty exhibition 
players at Oklahoma City, hoped for $25, 
and found only $4.88. Excusing himself, 
he slipped into the washroom, climbed 
out of a window, and left town with the 
fifty games unfinished. “Of course I took 
the $4.88,” he adds. “I'd played exactly 
four dollars and eighty-cight cents’ 
worth!” 

To become a good player, Ryan ad- 
vises buying a pair of bunionproof 
trousers, and a checker book. Memorize 
the classic openings, like the Ayreshire 
Lassie, Laird and Lady, Old Fourteenth, 
Paisley, and the more ominous Octopus, 
Double Cross and Snake Switcher. Learn 
to smell out traps like the Goose Walk, 
and the Canalejas Stroke. 

“In about three months the veil will 
be torn from your eyes.” promises Ryan, 
“and you'll be playing at lunch, by postal 
card, with your girl, in bed, on the park 
bench, on a cracker barrel with bottle 
caps for pieces, or shouting moves to an 
adjoining cell. You will have mastered 
some of the 16,500,000,000 moves now 
possible in checkers.” 

Always have a plan when you play. Try 
to play toward the center of the board 


rather than the sides. If you play the 
sides, surround and crush the enemy’s 
middle, python-style; or drive a wedge 
into the enemy lines, bringing up the 
side men as supports. If you're black, try 
to occupy squares 14 and 19—this attacks 
the opposing double corners and secures 
your own. If black, attack the single 
corner by establishing a supported piece 
on 18; if white, on 15. Think as many 
moves ahead as you can. 

Try to keep the game open, especially 
in the center, with judicious exchanges; 
and don’t tip your mitt on your plan. 
On reaching the end game, in which 
kings and pursuits figure, throw out all 
the foregoing advice and use your head. 
Take two minutes for each move, even 
the most obyious—that’s the one that may 
conceal a trap. Jot down your games and 
replay them, trying to see where you went 
wrong. Don’t beat yourself up with long 
sessions. Two to four games at a throw 
will suffice; and don’t keep playing peo- 
ple you can beat easily—like your wile. 
Learn to “cook.” 

Only once in his jumpy life does the 
Bronx Comet confess to a fastie. Tan- 
gling with an Altoona heavyweight for 
$50 in 1931, Ryan became annoyed with 
his rival’s heavy sarcasm and rule- 
fracturings. Three games ended in 
standoffs, and the fourth was obviously a 
draw. Ryan decided to gamble for a win, 
however. Waiting until the timekeeper 
called, “Time!,” he deftly placed the 
thumb of his left hand on square 29, 
which was in his lett-hand corner of 
the board, thus... 
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. then moved 22-17 with 
his right hand, and in good, rich, sergeant 
tones, exclaimed, “Jump!” 

For a split second, his opponent was 
caught off guard. The situation called for 
a double jump—from squares 13 to 22 
to 29 and the removal of Willie’s two 
pieces. But Willie’s thumb was occupying 
square 29, Obediently he jumped only 
one checker. Ryan removed his thumb, 
jumped three pieces and won. This bit 
of Ryan ingenuity, now known as the 
3ig Thumb Coup, made him world 
famous. “There’s no rule against putting 
the thumb on the board, but there is one 
that says a move is officially ended when 
the hand is removed from a piece that 
has been moved,” Ryan expounds. “All 
he had to do was to ask me to remove 
my hand from the board before he 
jumped. He didn’t.”—Ted Shane 
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How | Fixed Big-Time 
Basketball Games 


[Continued from page 18] 


I left the university and didn’t return 
until [ took a vacation trip to Kentucky 
in the fall of 1948 and saw Beard and 
Groza again. My younger brother ‘Tony 
was with me. The four of us sat down on 
a bench on the campus and started to 
talk, Beard and Groza had just returned 
from England where they had played on 
the U.S. Olympic basketball team. 

I asked them how they liked the trip 
and Beard snapped, “It was lousy. They 
gave me a fancy blue cardigan jacket and 
white-duck pants to wear—like I was a 
kid graduating trom high school. They 
should have cut out that scuff and handed 
us some money. But 1 waund up with 
nothing but a free tip and that Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suit.” 

Then Groza started to gripe about the 
lack of money. One thing he said I'll re- 
member as long as I live. “Money? Yeah, 
I sure made a lot of money out of all the 
headlines 1 made in England, I couldn't 
buy a beer with the dough I got in the 
Olympics. “Nick,” -he said to me, “you 
used to make money out of basketball, 
didn’t you? You're not even playing the 
game and you make more money on it 
than we do.” I had met Groza in Madison 
Square Garden the year before at the 
Kentucky-St. John’s game and he knew 
I had been betting on the baskets. 

“Nick,” Groza continued, “you're 
around New York a lot. You must know 
a guy some place who can make some 
money for us. It's my last year here and 
my Jast chance to cash im on sone basket- 
ball. I'm serious.” 

Alex knew all about the monkey- 
business that was going on in college 
basketball. He said Kentucky was a cinch 
to roll up any score they pleased. I went 
along with him on that. His club had 
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such a powerhouse that season they 
should have been able to call their shots 
against any opponent. What with him- 
self and Beard in charge, I didn’t see how 
we could miss if we decided to rig the 
games. Beard and Groza, both All- 
Americans, were each good for 15 or 20 
points a game. I knew that if Groza went 
lor it, Beard would, too, They were close 
friends and were just about the two big- 
gest nen on the Kentucky campus. They 
were national sports figures, and at Ken- 
tucky that makes you a bigger man than 
the school president. 

After the meeting on the Kentucky 
campus we told Groza he'd hear from me 
soon, The next day Vony and TI left for 
home. A lew days alter 1 got back to 
Brooklyn [ stopped off at a poolroom on 
Sunday and ran into Saul Feinberg, a 
guy | had gone to high school with, Saul 
was attending Harvard Law School but 
he didn’t want to go through the slow, 
painstaking process of getting his law de- 
gree. He knew the shady side of basket- 
ball and was all for doing business with 
Kentucky. Then we approached Nat 
Brown, a pool-hall regular who bet on 
everything that moved. He jumped at the 
chance to join in, 

"Why didn’t you tell me about this 
setup sooner?” Nat asked. “We could 
have been in business for two years 
already! Let’s get moving right away, 
How much money have you got?” 

Well, we couldn't raise much dough. 
We had only $350 between the three of 
us. 

But it turned out to be enough to fix 
the country’s best basketball team. 

IT went home from the poolroom and 
did a little hard thinking. 1 figured that 
since the arrangements with Beard and 
Groza would have to be made in person, 
somebody would have to go down and 
see them in Lexington. Tony and IT were 
working, Saul was still in school, but 
Nat was available. He was a natural for 
the job. He would go to Kentucky and 
be our agent. We gave him a letter of 
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introduction to Groza, scraped up $40 in 
¢arlare and sent him to Kentucky on a 
Thursday in November, 19148. On the 
following Saturday afternoon he called 
and said everything was fine. Groza and 
Beard were all for it and with them was 
another player, Dale Barnstable, a tall 
blond kid. Dale was a nice guy and | 
always liked him, 

But lev’s get down to the mechanics 
of the system used to fix games. You see, 
basketball betting is worked on a point 
basis. For instance, let's say Kentucky 
plays State U. The books would make 
Kentucky a 6-to-8-point favorite. That 
means if you bet on Kentucky, they have 
to win by nine and if you bet on State 
U., they must lose by less than 6 points 
—or even win the game—in order for you 
to collect on your bet. The 7-point num- 
ber is Mr. Inbetween. [f Kentucky wins 
by 7, the bookie collects from both sides. 

In basketball betting lingo, an “over” 
is the bet which gives Kentucky a win 
by more than 8, An “under” means State 
U. comes closer than 6 points to Ken- 
tucky, or wins the game. To a non-bettor, 
it seems kind of complicated. It’s the 
code of basketball betting though, and 
it’s the thing which caused an awful lot 
of trouble. It was easy to get the odds— 
they were spread all over the newspapers 
in those days. So, if Kentucky was favored 
by the 6-to-8 points and they made sure 
they won the game by only 5 or even less, 
somebody who knew about it could make 
a lot of money betting State U. by giving 
Kentucky players cash to make sure 
things worked out right. 

Nat called me back early that night for 
instructions. Saul and [ had sat down in 
the afternoon and figured out how we 
could cash in on the bookies’ point 
spread, It was more of a sure thing for 
Kentucky to win by less than the points 
the bookies posted—an under—than it 
was to win by more, an over. Substitutes 
would pour into the game if Kentucky 
started to pile up a big winning margin 
and subs could mess up the works. If we 
tried for an under, it would be easier, 
because we thought Groza, Beard and 
Barnstable were good enough to control 
a game right down to a couple of points. 
But we decided to leave all that to the 
players themselves. We put a pay scale 
on the game. For an oyer, we'd give each 
of them $100. For an under, they'd get 
$300. 

When Nat called, [ told him we'd start 
doing business on the DePaul game at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on December 8, 
1948. Books from coast to coast took bets 
even on games like that, The big bookic 
information center in Minneapolis would 
establish a point scale on each game and 
it would be wired to bookies all over the 
country. But if a lot of money were bet 
in one place on a game like Kentucky- 
DePaul, they'd get suspicious and “take 
it off the boards,” meaning they wouldn't 
accept bets because the game smelled 
bad. I remember when they wouldn't 
touch a nickel on City College and LIU 
in 1950. 

Nat turned the phone over to Grozit. 
“What about money, Nick,” Alex said. 
He liked the idea of the “pay scale.” He'd 
go over in this one because Beard thought 
unders were dangerous and was afraid of 


them. Barnstable was no worry—he’d do 
whatever they told him, “These overs are 
terrific,” Groza said. “Wait'll the little 
guy (Beard was a midget compared to 
Alex) hears about this. He wasn’t sure 
you'd want the overs. It’s just like getting 
a reward for playing good ball. Man, 
will Beard go wild when I tell him this! 
He'll be all for it,” 

The next day I told my father I needed 
$250 to buy a car and he went right to 
the bank and drew it out. Pop was easy 
with money for me because I always gave 
it back to him in a hurry. I went to a 
bookie in Brooklyn and got the point 
spread on Kentucky, 15 to 17. I bet $50 
with him on Kentucky to go over, I went 
to three other places ‘and bet the rest of 
the money the same afternoon. 


The phone rang again at 11:30 that 
night. It was Nat. He just said, “They 
murdered them, 67-36." We were moving 
right along. Nat gave the players 5100 
apiece and I collected the money from 
the bookies and wired him $400 in the 
morning for future fixes. 

We did five more games after that, and 
Kentucky went over that point spread 
every time. I'd read about Beard, Groza 
and Barnstable leading “Kentucky's 
great Wildcats on tremendous first-half 
splurges to break the game wide open.” 

The five overs included Notre Dame, 
St. John’s, Tulane, Vanderbilt and a re- 
turn game with DePaul. They took place 
during December, 1948, and January, 
1949, 

By this time Brown had been hanging 
around Kentucky so long he should have 
gone to classes. But Nat played it cute. 
He never went near the players while 
Coach Rupp was around. When they 
traveled, he rode three and four cars 
away from the team. When they played 
at home, he ambled into the gym with 
the students. He always met Groza, 
Beard, and Barnstable off campus. 

On the home front in Brooklyn, Tony 
and I started to live a little better. We 
didn’t start hitting the big-time night 
clubs with chorus girls or anything like 
that, but we did start buying some good 
clothes. No flashy trimmings, either, If 
we saw the suits in the New York Times, 
we'd buy. Strictly class, Brooks Brothers 
stuff. Those loud bookie clothes weren't 
for us. We went in for good solid suits, 
like gray flannels, And if I went out on 
a date, I'd always grab a cab, But most 
of the money went into the bank for fu- 
ture operations, 

I took a trip to Kentucky early in Feb- 
ruary before the traditional game with 
Tennessee. I stopped at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel where Brown was staying, and Groza 
dropped in the night IL arrived. He 
wanted to talk more business. 

“Nick,” he said, “I’m not making 
enough money the way we're doing 
things. I want more. I want to go under 
on the Tennessee game. What do you 
say?” I said it was fine with me but that 
I was leaving it up to him. “I'm going 
under,” Groza asserted. “Beard may be 
scared. If I can convince him, we'll have 
it made, If he goes with me, we can do 
anything. I'll go and talk to him now and 
let you know. He wants money bad— 
he'll do it,” Groza added. Abruptly, he 


got up and walked out of the room. 

Half an hour later Groza came back. 
“We'll be under, Nick, don’t worry. I 
probably won't see you until after the 
game, but we'll be under the point 
spread. I got Beard and Barnstable to go 
for it.” 

Brown and I stayed at the hotel that 
night and listened to the game on the 
radio because tickets were not available. 
I called my brother in Brooklyn and told 
him to make a bet on Tennessee at the 
points, Kentucky being the 18-point 
favorite, Tony said he'd bet $1,200. Ken- 
tucky just did make it—71-to-56. They 
really had to hold things down. 

I saw the papers the next day. They 
said Beard hurt his ankle, scored only 6 
points and fouled out after fifteen min- 
utes. But Groza scored 34 points for a 
new Southeastern Conference record. 
With Beard out, the others fed Alex, 
who scored plenty, but made sure it was 
just enough to stay under the spread. 

Feinberg mailed me a nine hundred 
dollar check from New York and I paid 
off the players. Things were going fine 
now. After the seven fixes Tony and I 
had a profit of $8,000 for ourselves. But 
I was riding for a fall. 

We were really high when the slide 
toward the district attorney's office began. 
The chutes started getting greasy in the 
National Invitation Tournament at 
Madison Square Garden in March of 
1949, We thought the tournament was 
the spot where we were going to hit the 
real big money because Kentucky was 
entered and favored to win. 


We got a room in the Hotel Paramount 
in Manhattan so we could be close to the 
situation all the time. That's where Madi- 
son Square Garden puts up most of its 
tournament teams. 

The Kentucky-Loyola game was. to be 
played as part of a Wednesday- afternoon 
opening round doubleheader of the Na- 
tional Invitation tournament. The draw- 
ings put Kentucky in the seeded half and 
had Loyola unseeded. Loyola didn’t 
figure to beat Kentucky—and nobody else 
did, either. Kentucky was being touted as 
a superteam., They were entered in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
tournament which held the Eastern finals 
at the Garden, too, and were expected to 
win both tourneys and make a basket- 
ball “grand slain.” 

Groza came into our room with Beard 
and Barnstable the day they arrived. By 
now they were three anxious guys. They 
had the whole tournament planned. 
They were going to make a bundle the 
whole way. We agreed to pay them. $500 
apiece for the Loyola game. 

But the entire affair backfired. Groza 
had been reading about himself in the 
papers too much and began thinking he 
was the Ted Williams of basketball. He 
could do everything, or so he thought. 
He figured that with the other two play- 
ing straight man for him, he could make 
or break the whole affair. How he talked 
that day. 

“Nick,” he said, 
We'll go under in every game. 
looks tough, so it won't be hard. 
what the papers are saying. 
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we'll romp all the way. And so do I. This 
is it, brother. This is where I make a 
killing.” Groza emphasized the “I” and 
although Beard and Barnstable didn’t 
notice it, I did—and so did Brown. | 
caught his eye. Something was going on. 

As the boys left, Beard quipped, “I’m 
going to be able to buy all the gum they 
can make. And will this bust up my old 
man’s ‘make your money the hard way’ 
lectures.” Beard was always chewing gum 
and during a game he must have used 
up two packs. All you ever saw of him 
was whirling arms and legs and that jaw 
punishing the gum. 

Feinberg nodded toward the door after 
they left. “He'll be back in twenty-two 
seconds flat. He wants something, that 
Groza. All out for the four forty,” Fein- 
berg yelled out jokingly, meaning Groza 
would be back running—and fast. 

He was. 

“T want to talk to you and I want it 
kept on the QT,” he told me. “I'm the big 
boy on the club, let’s face it,” Groza said. 
“They couldn't do a thing without me. 
ll give it to you straight. I want $500 
more than the rest are getting or I won't 
do business. I'm not kidding and I want 
it kept quiet.” 

We couldn't argue, so Nat told him it 
was his. 

“It’s okay by me,” T said. “You name 
it, you've got it, but the extra $500 is 
the most we can go.” 

That satisfied him and he left after we 
promised him the other players would 
never know about it. “You know,” Nat 
said to me alter he left. “he’s the greediest 


guy on two feet. Why he'd double-cross 
Beard and Barnstable without thinking,” 

We went to the Loyola game that after- 
noon. Our seats were in the side loge. 
They were the green-colored seats—and I 
mean green, because that’s where the big 
boys who did business on games always 
sal, 

We certainly were in heavily enough 
on this one to sit there. We put $6,000 
down with Eli Kaye who was our regular 
bookie then, betting on Loyola to win 
at the points. We had been hitting Kaye 
so much, we thought he began to suspect 
us. But he took the money. Kentucky was 
an I1-to-13 point choice. 

It was close all right. So close that Loy-~ 
ola won the game, 67-56. After keeping a 
few points behind Loyola all the way, 
Kentucky tied it up in the middle of the 
second half. But then a couple of Loyola 
guys ... Nichols and Bluitt, their names 
were ... got hot with the set shots and 
Jack Kerris, the guy Groza was guarding, 
started to take liberties with Alex because 
the big guy was charged with four per- 
sonal fouls. One more and Groza would 
be out of the game, 

Groza realized everything was wrong 
—that Kentucky might lose—and he'd lose 
his chance to make money all the way 
through the tournament, In the National 
Invitation Tournament one loss elimi- 
nates you unless it comes in the semi- 
finals. Then you play a consolation game. 

Alex started to get active, but the first 
thing he did was to foul Kerris. That was 
it. The crowd roared when he fouled out, 
because now Loyola was a cinch to win. 
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Groza walked to the bench and buried 
his face in a towel. They threw a jacket 
over his shoulders. 

“Look at Groza... boy, he’s erying, he 
sure must feel bad about this one,” a 
guy sitting a few seats from me said to 
his girl. He sure did feel bad. Not be- 
cause Kentucky was losing, but because 
he apparently had lost a chance to pick 
up more money on other games. 

Beard and Barnstable tried to make up 
the deficit late in the game, but then 
Beard fouled out and walked off the court 
chewing his gum like a piston. He sat 
down and kept his head on his chest. I 
guess he also was counting the dough he 
lost, 

Tony, Saul and Nat went out after the 
game to collect our $6,000. I went back 
to the hotel and was thinking about what 
we were going to do now that Kentucky 
was out of business. 

Kentucky still was in the N.C.A.A., but 
we had the rest of the Invitation to go 
and by now I was getting too used to 
picking up quick cash. I didn’t have the 
sense to stop. I started figuring out a 
way to make some more in a hurry. Lf 
Kentucky had taken it so readily why, 
hell, so would everybody else. 

I started thinking and remembered 
noting to myself during the Bradley 
University-Western kentucky game. 
played before the Kentucky affair that 
afternoon, that Miké Chianakis on Brad- 
ley was Greek. 

Then Tony, Saul and Nat came back 
and Tony mentioned that litthe Melchi- 
orre was right down the hall from us. 
“He's some ball player,” Tony added. 
Gene Melchiorre had scored 28 points for 
Bradley that day. Even though he was a 
little guy, 5 feet 8 inches tall, he was a 
terror. | began to think in terms of Brad- 
ley right then. 

“Tony, stay at the door. If Melchiorre 
leaves the room, let me know. I want to 
make sure | accidentally meet him in the 
hall,” I said. Tony watched for a while 
and an hour later he motioned to me. L 
put on a jacket and walked out into the 
hall. Melchiorre had Chianakis with him. 
I was going to set things up for later, 
but [ took a flyer and said, “Trkanis” 
(how ave you) in Greek to Chianakis, 
hoping he understood the language. He 
smiled and started talking to me in 
Greek. Lf you know anything about a 
Greek speaking the language to another 
Greek, you know what a hit [made with 
him. 

I asked them to step into our room, 
Inside, Tony joined in speaking Greek. 
After five minutes we owned Chianakis. 
We talked about the Loyola game they 
were to play next, and Melchiorre said 
he thought they could beat Loyola. They 
left after a few minutes and we all bet 
a friendly wager of $100 apiece on Brad- 
ley at the points. 

Kaye handled the money and needled 
us, “Kentucky’s out, so you guys stop 
business?” He smiled, but we knew then 
he was getting the idea. But he was the 
only one who was. We didn’t make any 
big show of our deals. We played it smart 
from start to finish. Nobody knew what 
was going on. Big-time fixers were all 
over the place, trying to get to everybody. 
But the out-of-town players were afraid 


and stayed away from them. So the New 
York smart boys had to stick with the 
city teams they had locked up all season. 
Groza and Beard dealt with us because 
they didn’t want to get mixed up with 
the big-time gamblers. 

Bradley lost the Loyola game and we 
saw Melchiorre, Chianakis, and another 
Bradley player—Bill Mann—again on 
Friday, “You want to make some money 
on the consolation game?” I asked Mel- 
chiorre. (Bradley had reached the semi- 
finals of the N.I.T. and would play one 
consolation game.) 

Melchiorre jumped at the chance. 
“You bet your life,” he said. “What do 
we do and how much are you guys giving 
us for it?” I expected a favorable reaction 
from him but nothing like that. This guy 
is the easiest of them all, I said to myself. 
We told them the setup was for Bradley 
to go under and gave them the same deal 
we gave Kentucky—excluding the $500 
we slipped Groza. 


Meichiorre said he didn’t think Brad- 
ley could beat Bowling Green, their 
Saturday-night opponent in the consola- 
tion game, because Bowling Green was 
too good and “it’s just a punk consolation 
game anyway, so we might as well really 
lose the thing and make a buck,” 

And that contest was where we got 
murdered. Paul Unruh, a Bradley star 
who wasn't in on the fix, played a tre- 
mendous game against Bowling Green. 
No matter how hard Melchiorre and the 
others tried not to score, Unruh brought 
Bradley to within 5 points. Bowling 
Green won, 82 to 77. Bradley had to lose 
by 8 or more points for us to collect. 

We had bet $5,000 with Kaye on the 
outcome and all of it was gone, I felt like 
shooting myself, After the game I sat in 
my seat “for a full hour belore being able 
to move. 

But the next day we were figuring how 
we could rig the N.C.A.A. tournament. 

We hadn't seen Groza, Beard, and 
Barnstable since the Loyola fiasco. It was 
time for the N.C.A.A, tourney to get 
under way and we figured it also was 
uume to contact Groza again, We hoped 
we could make up some of the losses suf- 
lered in the N.LT. 

Kentucky was paired with Villanova 
in the opening round and was a 14-point 
favorite. We were figuring on an under 
but it turned out that the Loyola game 
had made Beard a little less hungry for 
Core money. 

Ve have to go over, Nick. I'm sorry,’ 
moe said. “The little guy (Beard) and 
Barnstable are worried about losing that 
one too. They're afraid somebody might 
get wise to what we've been doing. But 
we can pull an over. I'll score 50 points 
against this guy Arizin.” Villanova’s big 
star was Paul Arizin and all the papers 
were comparing him to Groza as a scoring 
threat. 

We needed money, needed it badly 
after getting belted in the Bowling Green 
deal, so we agreed on an over. Saul, 
Brown and I fired the whole bankroll— 
$3,000—on the game, trying for a good 
killing. 

“Well, Arizin is a big pro star now and 
{ don’t think there’s a guy in the world 


who can make a bum out of him. Oh, 
Groza got his points that night, 30 of 
them. But the trouble was, so did Arizin. 
Kentucky won all right—by 85 to 72, one 
lousy point under the I4-point spread. 
One lousy point which kicked us out of 
the fixing business. It broke us. I was on 
pins and needles all the way down to the 
final minutes of the game, Kentucky tried 
like blazes to go over. They fed the ball 
to Groza and he’ d score. But Arizin was 
doing the same. He ruined us. 

After the game I remember seeing 
Groza, Beard, and Barnstable a few 
blocks from the Garden. We said “so 
long” to Beard and Barnstable and shook 
hands with them, Groza just looked 
dazed, He must have been counting the 
money he lost. Maybe he wanted to count 
mine, too. I was left with a crisp ten- 
dollar bill in my wallet. 

[ gave up all thoughts of basketball 
until August of 1949 when Eli Kaye 
called me. He had a proposition and I 
listened to it. 

“IT know you guys had Kentucky in 
the bag and I knew you were doing 
things with Bradley even before that bet 
you made,” Kaye told me. “I'm going to 
get myself into the picture next season 
and I want you to handle things for me. 
If you can set up Bradley, Pl bet for you 
and pay your bills. [ want you to stay 
with the players, get next to them,” he 
continued. “I'll pay you big money,” he 
promised. “Are you game?” 

I said “sure” without even thinking 
the thing over. I had a chance to refuse 
but by now, I was really playing it like a 
fool. So Kz tye and I packed up and went 
to Peoria, Illinois, where Bradley is lo- 
cated. 

I introduced Kaye to Melchiorre, and 
Bradley's star player took to him right 
away. “We can make a lot of money for 
each other,” he told Kaye, This Melchi- 
orre Was something to see. He came from 
average circumstances but he had Wall 
Street ideas when it came to money. 

Kaye paid the fixed Bradley players 
$1,500 per game—giving the money to 
Melchiorre and letting him split it up 
among the guys in on the deal. We began 
by shaving points on the Washington 
State game at Peoria on December 21, 
1949. 

We also did business against Man- 
hattan at the Garden on January 12, 
1950. The Manhattan game turned out 
to be a lulu, Jack Byrnes and Hank 
Poppe—the two Manhattan stars who 
have since been arrested—were out to 
dump the game and our Bradley boys 
were trying for an over. Of course, the 
Manhattan players were bemg paid off 
by another group of fixers. They knew 
nothing about us and we knew nothing 
about them. ‘The contest turned into a 
rout, Bradley winning 89-67. 

I played it the same way Brown did at 
Kentucky. I talked to Melchiorre only 
when he came to downtown Peoria. I 
never went near the school. 

Before the Bradley-Manhattan game 
I called my brother to see how things 
were at home. Tony told me Jack West 
had been hounding him. West was a big 
shot in the bookmaking business. He was 
one of the master fixers until District 
Attorney Frank-Hogan grabbed him. 
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West told Tony he knew I was doing 
business and that he’d pay for any infor- 
mation Tony would relay to him about 
Bradley. Kaye had been sending me up 
to $300 a week for my part in the deal, 
but [ was dreaming about the money I 
had once had during the previous season. 
Any added dollars would be yery wel- 
come. I was all for it, “Tell West to get 
some money up in a hurry, and that 
you'll call him the afternoon of every 
game we do business on,” I told Tony. 
He called me back and said West went 
for it in a big way. So I called Tony with 
the information before every game. We 
delivered and so did West. | got money 
orders from Tony for $400 to $500 apiece. 

But one thing disturbed me. Tony 
told me that a guy named Joseph Ben- 
intende gave him the money once instead 
of West. I knew Benintende had a repu- 
tation us a gunman and bank robber. 
Later, he was to be questioned in the 
murder of Charley Binaggio, the Kansas 
City racketeer, He was the last guy 1 
wanted to get mixed up with. But when 
I saw the money coming in steadily and 
in good chunks, I decided I didn’t care 
who West did business with. 

The St. Joseph's game at Philadelphia's 
Convention Hall on January 14, 1950, 
was rigged as an under for Bradley, Kaye 
let me know about it at 4:30 that alter- 
noon aud L put in a fast call to Tony to 
service our little relay system to West. 


Bu Kaye came to see me in my hotel 
room at about 6 o'clock while I was clress- 
ing for dinner. “Somebody has been cut- 
ting in on this deal,” he snapped, “and 
I'm going to teach the guy a_ lesson, 
There’s been a lot of money bet on St. 
Joseph's for this one. That means some- 
body heard something they have no busi 
ness hearing, I’m not saying it’s you, but 
I'm warning you the guy who's respon- 
sible is going to get his hands burned 
bad. Tell that little character Melchiorre 
that its an over this me. Tell him to 
get out there and keep scoring!” 

I called Tony fast and told him about 
the switch. He said he'd get to work on 
it and I took off for the ball game, I 
grabbed Melchiorre outside the player's 
entrance to Convention Hall and told 
him to go over. 

Bradley was in the second game of a 
doubleheader, In between games, the 
loudspeaker called for a “Mr. Nicholas 
Englisis’ to report to the head usher's 
room. The guy in the usher’s room said 
there was an important call for me. It 
was ‘Tony. 

“Nick, you better do something for me 
fast. When I called West it was too late 
for him to switch his bet,” Tony blurted, 
He sounded like a little seared kid. I 
told him he had better duck fast, but 
Tony cut me short: “That's what I mean 
Nick, he’s got me. I’m in his apartment 
now and he says you better do something 
fast or he’s going to give it to me good.” 
Then West got on the phone. His voice 
was hard and cold. “You better fix this 
damn thing up, Nick, I’m telling you, or 
I'll give your brother a kicking around. 
I'll kick the hell out of him unless you 
take care of me. I’ve got a lot of money 
down on this game and I'm not going to 
lose it because of a punk like you and 
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those lousy college kids. Tell those bas- 
tards that I'll pay them to go under.” 

I almost keeled over. I started begging 
West, “Please, please Jack, I'll straighten 
it out, but leave Tony alone,” He said 
he'd give me ten minutes to call him back 
and then he slammed the receiver down. 
I turned and sprinted out of the office, 
bumping into people all the way to the 
court. It was just before game time and 
Bradley was almost through warming up. 

I tried to get Melchiorre's eye. He was 
under the basket tapping tn rebounds. 
He turned and saw me, grabbed a ball 
and walked into a corner of the court. | 
turned my thumb down—meaning they 
were to go under the point spread—and 
looked straight into his eye. He nodded, 
smiled, and then turned around and 
flicked up a set shot. 

Melchiorre was a cool customer. ‘The 
following season it was reported he tried 
to sell West on the idea of rigging a 
series of ten to twelve Bradley games for 
$4,500 per game. I knew Gene would fol- 
low my new instructions. He wanted that 
extra money for going under the spread, 

I didn’t want Kaye to spot me, so I Telt 
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Convention Hall and went inte a bar 
across the street. I called West and told 
him everything was okay, He said he 
would wait until alter the game and then 
let Tony go, Then I walked down a few 
blocks and slipped into another bar 
where they had a radio on. T heard the 
halftime score on a news broadcast. St. 
Joseph’s was ahead. An hour later some 
people came in and started talking about 
what a good game it had been. Bradley 
had won, 64 to 60, after being favored by 
eight points. It had been a close call for 
my brother. 

I haven't seen Kaye again since that 
night. He lost heavily on the Bradley-St. 
Joseph's game but never tried to give me 
any trouble, As for me, $22 was all the 
money | had in the world when I left 
Philadelphia's Broad Street Station and 
returned home to Brooklyn. 

That hectic game ended my connection 
with the fixing business—until that after- 
noon last July 24 when two detectives 
from Hogan's office came into my home 
and picked me up, 

The D.A. had investigated Kaye's 

hone bills and had traced me through 
a collect call I had made from Peoria to 


New York during our Bradley opera- 
tions. 

Brown, Feinberg, Tony and J are in a 
jam today—a bad jam. So are the other 
fixers and the players. Salvatore Sollazzo, 
who bribed CCNY, LIU, Toledo and 
NYU players, received a prison sentence 
of from eight to sixteen years. Sherman 
White and Eddie Gard of LIU are in 
jail. So are Ed Warner of CCNY and 
Connie Schatf of NYU. Al Roth of CCNY 
also was given a prison term but actual 
service of the sentence has been post- 
poned due to an illness in his family. 
Melchiorre, Mann and Chianakis_ re- 
ceived suspended sentences last Decem- 
ber. 

Would I do it again? Not if you knew 
how I feel today. Not if you could have 
seen my mother’s face the day I was 
hauled off by the detectives. There's 
nothing you can do now but talk, tell 
the district attorney everything you 
know, bargain for your lreedom and 
take the black mark you'll have on your 
record for the rest of your life. 

But maybe there's somebody else to 
blame besides myself. Last October when 
Groza und Beard were brought into the 
police station in Chicago—they had just 
attended an exhibition basketball game 
—and booked for their part in the mess, 
Alex turned to the reporters who were 
swarming around trying to get near him. 
“Someday,” he said, “when I'm old and 
gray, I'm going to write a book about 
how Kentucky got me to go to college,” 
Groza was a high-school basketball star 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio, and the bidding 
for his services went pretty steep. One 
day he turned up on the Kentucky cam- 
pus with a new car. | know he didn’t buy 
it with pennies from his piggy bank, 

Beard, Groza and I were registered in 
the same physical education courses at 
Kentucky. They took “basketball ‘tech- 
nique” and [ took “football technique.” 
That's another way of saying we got 
academic credits for playing sports. Coach 
Rupp used to say he had to give his 
players d4’s in the course or they'd give 
him F on the court. That used to draw a 
lot of laughs but it was a heck of a way 
to get a degree. 

No matter how big a hero you were 
around the campus, inside you got the 
feeling you were just working for the 
school, not going to it. 

Today, I have the feeling a lot of 
people think that all of us who got caught 
were just guys who didn’t play it smart 
and messed up a good racket. And these 
people also think in a few years there'll 
be another Nick Englisis sitting in the 
green seats at the Garden. He'll be smil- 
ing to himself as he watches the game 
because he's got a team in his hip pocket. 
Maybe they're right. 

Can you stop fixing? 

Sure ... if coaches keep closer watch 
over their players and if college presi- 
dents houseclean their athletic setups. 
This means, among other things, no more 
under-the-counter payments to lure stars 
to their schools. 

Guys like me nearly ruined basketball 
as a major spectator sport in this country. 
I fervently hope the game will receive 
some benefit from my story.—Nick En- 
glisis as told to Jimmy Breslin 
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to him that morning of the treachery of 
two renegade whites who had sailed up 
from Key West in a small open sloop 
and landed a dozen miles north of the 
lighthouse. After making friends with 
some Seminoles camped near what is now 
Miami Beach, these engaging cutthroats 
had gotten the Indians drunk on rum, 
slit the throats of four, and slipped away 
with everything of value the Indians pos- 
sessed. The bodies had been discovered 
about 6 in the morning. 

Thompson knew the local tribe 
wouldn’t let such an atrocity pass with- 
out violent retaliation, Whether it would 
be directed at him, he had no way of 
knowing. But on hearing of the slaying, 
all the other white inhabitants of Cape 
Florida quickly fled in a yawl, making 
for Indian Key, The keeper and Tom, 
his Negro seryant, were left alone to tend 
the light. 

Thompson knew that the Indians had 
always held a peculiar respect for the 
man who could cause a great moon to 
shine in the night sky—but all the same, 
rumblings of Seminole drums began to 
mutter across the sparkling blue of the 
bay. 

Thompson warned Tom to be on 
vuard, but as he went about his duties 
he kept his own sharp lookout, up and 
down the palm-fringed, vine-banked 
shore line. As the afternoon drew on and 
he saw nothing out of the ordinary, he 
relaxed his vigilance a little, deciding 
the savages would do nothing until dark- 
ness set in, 

Shortly after 4, while crossing from 
the kitchen in the base of the tower to 
his near-by dwelling house, he abruptly 
changed his mind. 

A band of Indians was snaking through 
the beach grass toward the lighthouse. 
The keeper whirled about, yelling a 
warning to Tom. 

He was then about twenty yards from 
the tower, Tom a bit closer. The Sem- 
inoles were not more than forty yards 
distant, Seeing that they were discovered, 
they came bounding to their feet, howl- 
ing and shooting as they ran to intercept 
‘Thompson and his helper. 

Never was margin of time more closely 
nicked. Lead twitched at Thompson’s 
coat, riddled his hat, grazed his arm as 
he dived into the open doorway of the 
tower. Tom had made it a split second 
ahead of him but had tripped and fallen 
against the stove. He lay stunned as 
Thompson slammed the heavy door and 
shot home the bar. 

He banged to and bolted the shutters 
on the one kitchen window, propping a 
table sidewise against it, Then he dragged 
the cupboard against the door, helped 
Tom to his feet, pointed to the ax by 
the stove. 

“Stay here. If they try to batter down 
the door, holler your head off! I'm going 
up!” Thompson stuffed a shot bag and 
a powder pouch in his pockets, grabbed 
the three muskets from the gun rack 
behind the water keg, and hurried up 
the spiral wooden staircase. 
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Windows were spaced around the 
tower, one every ten feet or so. At the 
second window, twenty feet above the 
kitchen, Thompson crouched where he 
could get a glimpse of his dwelling house. 

As he expected, Indians were swarm- 
ing through it. He fired at a big brave 
going in the back door. The Seminole’s 
forelock jerked sideways, a piece of blue 
heron feather fluttered to the ground, 
and the Indian fell. 

Before Thompson had time to aim 
again, a dozen muskets blasted. Every 
pane in the window shattered. Lead sput- 
ted against the stone ledge. 

He managed to get bi ick one answering 
shot but the volley which rang out in 
retort was echoed by his own cry. A 
splinter raked his forehead; blood ran 
down into his eyes. That window was 
too hot. He hastened up to the fourth, 
which also overlooked his house. 

The breather gave him time to con- 
sider his desperate situation, There were 
twenty savages below, all of them well 
armed and utterly ruthless. Nothing short 
of artillery or a rescuing force ‘would 
driye them away until they had finished 
him. 

The stone tower could 
leaden hailstorm well enough. He had 
food, water, a keg of powder. He could 
deal with gunfire by daylight. But if the 
Indians attempted to burn the lighthouse 
at night, that would be tough to fight. 

Surrender would be insanity. Gulls 
would be picking his carcass in an hour. 
Rescue was out of the question. The com- 
paratively weak United States forces 


withstand a 


along the coast already had their hands 
more than full of Seminole trouble. The 
reliel ship from the Lighthouse Service 
in Savannah wouldn't be due with sup- 
plies for another two weeks, 

There was nothing to do but hold out 
as long as he could in the slim, dim hope 
that the red hellions might discover some 
more lootable prey. 

From the fourth window Thompson 
had difficulty spotting any of the at- 
tackers. They'd concealed themselves 
with great cunning. But they saw him; 
fired at him—and thus gave him a chance 
to aim at the puffs of gun smoke. 

He thought he hit one. A sweat-shiny 
brave rolled out from beneath the stilt- 
supported porch and for a moment lay 
quietly in the broiling sun, before twist- 
ing away and crawling behind the house. 
Then, as Thompson. crouched on the 
stairs above the level of the window so 
as to be able to shoot down, a musket 

ball smashed through his foot from be- 
neath his left instep, lodging near the 
ankle. 

The pain was bad. He hobbled all the 
way to the lantern platform at the top of 
the tower, lugging his three muskets. 
That vantage point was better. From 
the seventy-five foot elevation he could 
spot many of the Seminoles in their hid- 
ing places. He kept his musket barrels 
hot, crawling from one side of the plat- 
form to the other, reloading with fever- 
ish haste. 

A ricochet from the metal frame of 
the great reflecting lamp sent a jagged 
splay of lead tearing through the side of 
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his left leg only a couple of inches from 
the first wound. He began to worry about 
losing so much blood, and spent the last 
hour belore dusk in ripping his shirt to 
shreds, bandaging the leg and foot as well 
as he could—all the while taking occa- 
sional shots at his besiegers to keep them 
from rushing the door at the base of the 
tower. 

Thirst began to bother him. The sun 
was a copper disk sinking into the bay. 
It became more difficult to locate the 
smoke puffs in deepening shadows. It 
would only be a matter of minutes before 
it would be dark enough [or the savages 
to moye about in comparative safety. 
Thompson had no doubts about what 
would follow. 

He lelt two muskets on the platform, 
took one with him, using it as a crutch 
to help him hobble down the stairs. Slow 
and nerye-shattering that descent was, 
but at the second window from the bot- 
tom—the one from which he had nailed 
the first Seminole—he saw something that 
made him redouble his pace regardless of 
the agony in his foot. 

The sun was down; the bay was a dull, 
metallic mirror in the afterglow, but 
Thompson could see the front of his 
dwelling house as if it were still caught 
in the last rays of the setting sun. It 
was a light that could only come trom 
one thing: a fire, set against the door of 
the tower! 

‘Tom was in a state of terror when 
Thompson finally clumped down to the 
kitchen. The round room was full of 
smoke, Dancing firelight showed in the 
cracks of the window shutters, 

Thompson calmed the servant's frenzy, 
then ordered him to carry the reserve 
keg of powder up to the lantern plat- 
form. He himself took an extra pouch 
ol musket balls, an ax and a canteen of 
water, The heavy pine door began to 
smolder as they commenced the climb, 

The lightkeeper’s plan was simple, if 
Bee OUs, A sortie out the kitchen door 

r barricaded window would have been 
quite suicide. If he and ‘Tom stayed in 
the kitchen, they'd be roasted to death— 
if Seminole musket balls didn’t kill them 
first. The alternative was a precarious 
refuge at the top of the tower. To avoid 
pursuit up the stairs, Thompson meant 
to come down again, alter the supplies 
had been carried to the top, and cut 
away the wooden staircase below him. 

Together, Wey began the exhausting 
climb to the | amp platform, The Sem- 
inoles, helped by the firelight, caught 
sight of Tom passing one of the win- 
dows with his keg. Muskets barked. Tom 
stumbled, hit three times, once in the 
small of the back. In Thompson’s lung- 
ing efforts to keep the servant from fall- 
ing and dropping the powder, the keeper 
was hit again, this time in the other foot. 

Tom had to be carried the last thirty 
feet. He was paralyzed with shock. He 
lay on the platform groaning prayers as 
Thompson left him again. 

There was little danger from Indian 
bullets as the keeper lumbered down the 
winding staircase on hands and knees. 
The tower was so thick with smoke that 
Thompson was completely hidden. He 
made the fourth window from the 
ground, then down to the third. The 


heat gushing up lrom below became 
frightful. His hair scorched, his eyeballs 
ached, his lungs felt as if he were impaled 
on a bed of needles. He couldn't go any 
farther. As he began to chop at the stairs, 
a muffled boom shook the tower; the air 
about him became lurid with bright flame 
and black smoke. 

Retreating upward as rapidly as he 
could on lacerated hands and bruised 
knees, he figured that Indian musket 
balls, fired blindly into the kitchen, had 
drilled open the tin-lined casks of oil 
used for the great lantern, Some of the 
oil had trickled out, caught fire, ignited 
what was in the casks. There were more 
than 200 gallons of oil in those casks. 
Thompson was caught in the chimney of 
a gigantic stove. 

How he managed to drag himself up 
that roaring flue, or how long it took him, 
he had not the vaguest idea. His muscles 
inched him upward by reflex action, 
blindly wying to escape the searing tor- 
ture. 1f he had known what was in store 
for him on the top of the tower, he 
would have given up right then. 

Not until John Thompson lay on the 
narrow iron platform on which the great 
Jantern was mounted did he come out 
ol his mental haze sufficiently to realize 
that the flames had accomplished what 
he'd Set out to do with his ax. 

The stairs had burned away. 

He lay there, beside the pain-crazed 
servant, gulping in the night air. He 
heard timbers dropping, crashing into 
the blazing caldron of the kitchen. At 
least, Thompson rejoiced grimly, the 
Seminoles couldn't get at them, now. He 
had a nauseating horror at the thought 
of being scalped. 

The possibility that either of them 
might now escape alive, he discarded with 
finality. If they lived through the fire, 
both of them would most certainly die 
ol their wounds. In any case, they were 
doomed to perish by thirst for there was 
no conceivable way of getting down, now 
that the stairs were gone. 

Flames began to lick up out of the 
enormous chimney onto the wooden part 
of the lantern platform. Tom started up 
in uncontrollable fright, sank back again 
as a burst of musketry came trom the 
beach. 

The platlorm caught fire. The slight 
breeze whipped the flames this way, then 
that, There was no getting to the wind- 
ward side of them. They chased the agon- 
ized Thompson from one side to the 
other. 

In his frenzied attempts to avoid the 
searing tongues of flame, he offered a 
good target to the savages below. He was 
hit again. This time the ball shattered 
his right leg and severed an artery. 

To increase the torment of the two 
men, mounting flames heated the lenses 
and mirrors of the lantern with such 
rapidity that they began to burst, send- 
ing knife-sharp slivers of glass slashing 
in every direction. 

One leg of Thompson's pants caught 
fire at the bottom. Crawling on hands 
and knees, on that stove-lid platform, he 
found it impossible to slap out the blaz- 
ing cloth completely. Nothing he could 
do would put out the smoldering sparks 
in the labvic. He didn’t dare to rip the 


pants off; the heat was blistering his flesh 
in the most sensitive places as it was. 

But the screws of torture had been 
turned so far that nothing else mattered 
if he could only put an end to his suffer- 
ing. He saw a way to do it and at the 
same time take some of the bloodthirsty 
Seminoles along with him. 

He crawled to the powder keg which 
had been set close enough to the iron 
framework of the lantern so it had not 
exploded, He got one arm around it, 
bellied it over to the stairhatch, hurled 
the keg down the shalt of flame and 
smoke, 

Instantly, the lighthouse was a gigantic 
cannon pointed at the night sky, belch- 
ing a thirty-foot spout of fame. 

It was then about 8 o'clock. The ordeal 
of John Thompson had not been con- 
cluded, however. 

The muzzle blast of the seventy-five 
foot vertical cannon knocked him out but 
did not kill him, From where he lay, on 
the narrow iron lantern platlorm, which 
had not been ripped [rom its stone sup- 
ports by the blast, he could see roaring 
flames leaping as high as the top of the 
tower from the smoke-spewing barrel of 
his outsize cannon. 

Thompson wondered that the light- 
house still stood. He realized that he 
was even more seyerely burned than be- 
fore. He had scarcely any hair on his 
head, merely a black and brittle fuzz. 
Tom, beside him on the platform, was 
dead. Below, the Seminoles were sull 
whooping and sereeching. 

John Thompson reached a decision. 


To prolong the agonies he was under- 
going was unthinkable, Eighty feet below, 
on the bay side of the tower, were jagged 
rocks. They would put an end to it 
quickly. 

Yet, as he crawled outside the iron 
railing which enclosed the platform, as 
he dragged himself to the very edge, he 
could not hurl himself down to a suicide’s 
death. 

There was another way. He rose on 
his knees and shouted hoarse defiance 
at the savages circling in the gloom 
below. 

The Seminoles fired at him, They were 
good marksmen, and Thompson silhou- 
etted against the flames, was a good tar- 
get. Yet they did not hit him. 

This miracle nearly broke his spirit. 
The man wanted desperately to die. 
Though lead droned like deadly wasps 
around him, he wasn’t hit. 

Presently, the Seminoles stopped shoot- 
ing. Thompson collapsed from sheer 
faintness. 

He didn’t relapse into unconsciousness 
again, however. Sleep was beyond him. 
The last remnants olf glowing woodwork 
dropped to the bottom of the tower, 
flared up—and the fire went out. 

In the night breeze the platform cooled 
rapidly. Thompson was hardly aware of 
that. His entire body was a mass of burns 
and blisters, Tortured probing through 
the long, dragged-out minutes of that 
endless night found six Seminole musket 
balls embedded beneath his blisters and 
burns. There was no cloth for bandaging 
except a part of the servant's pants which 
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Tom's dead body had protected from 
charring. 

As much to retain his sanity as in the 
hope of saving his lile, Thompson spent 
those painwiacked hours bandaging 
himseli, until he was too exhausted to 
do more than lie there and wait. 

When the sun did at last come up, 
he saw his little sloop, which had been 
pulled up on the beach, far out on the 
bay. The Seminoles were paddling it. 
‘They were gone—all of them. 

Below him was seventy-odd feet of 
stone tower with nothing whateyer in it 
except a heap of blackened rubble at the 
bottom. Aboye—a sun that was already 
sizzling hot. Within—in addition to the 
lrightlul pain—a thirst which gradually 
became an aching torment fiercer than 
all the rest. 

At moments during the morning his 
mind passed over into delirium; he 
imagined he was bathing in cool. fresh 
water, drinking [reely. Once he was sure 
he saw his sloop across the bay. The 
Seminoles coming back to finish the job? 
No, it looked like three boats. He closed 
his eyes to avoid harrowing himself fur- 
ther with mirages. 

After a while, he couldn't resist an- 
other look. This time he was sure it was 
no mirage. Two of the boats were flying 
the Stars and Stripes, the third, which 
was being towed, was his own sloop! 

He stripped off one of his bandages 


and knelt outside the railing, waving 
the bloody bandage as a signal. 

The vessels didn’t need his signal. They 
were sloops trom the U. §. Navy schooner 
Motto, which had picked up Thompson's 
sloop by chance where the Seminoles had 
beached and deserted it. The captain 
had heard the Titantic blast of the gun- 
powder when they were more than a 
dozen miles offshore the night before. 
They had come in past the cape in the 
night, watching the flames, supposing 
they were the keeper's luneral pyre. 

When they landed, the officer in charge 
surveyed Thompson's predicament, 
There was no material with which to 
rebuild the staircase—not even a make- 
shift. Finally, wo crewmen rushed back 
to the sloops. returning with a sizable 
kite and a ball of stout twine. 

There was a middling breeze. The kite 
flew easily, if erratically. All they had to 
do was fly it so the string would come 
close enough to the tower platlorm so 
Thompson could grab it. They tried, but 
failed. 

The wind dropped and the kite sagged 
to the sand, leaving John Thompson still 
stranded on his high platform of pain. 

The man was unreasonable enough to 
keep on living and hoping, even alter the 
sun went down for the second time on 
his lonely refuge. Twenty-eight hours of 
it, Incessant pain and utter agony, and 
now his rescuers going back to the vessels, 


leaving him alone again for another 
night. 

The thirst had become overpowering. 
He could no longer call out to the men 
on the beach; his tongue was too swollen 
and his lips too blistered. Some of the 
sailors made up their minds that there 
was no use going to any further trouble 
in allempting to rescue a corpse. 

Fortunately, their captain differed. 
Moreoyer, he had another scheme, 

Early the next morning the end of the 
ball of twine was seized to a ramrod; 
the ramrod itsell fired [rom a musket. On 
the second attempt, the twine looped up 
and over the plattorm—and John Thomp- 
son clutched it. 

The rest was, comparatively, common- 
place. In Thompson's official report he 
tells how he hauled up a tail-block with 
the twine, made the block fast to an iron 
stanchion, rove the twine through the 
block and hauled up a heayy rope. When 
that was rove through the block, two 
men hoisted themselves up, then lowered 
Thompson to the ground, 

That was all. Thompson went to a 
hospital in Key West and recovered. The 
lighthouse was left as a smoke-scarred 
wreck for ten years, then rebuilt as it 
now stands. It was abandoned twenty 
years later, by which time John Thomp- 
son had gone to whatever is the reward 
of men of extraordinary fortitude. 

—Stewart Sterling 
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Greatest Dam Fishin’ | Ever 
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below the dams. Commercial fishermen, 
barred by law from fishing at the dams by 
any means more deadly than rod and 
reel, make handsome earnings by angling. 
You see them shoot their outboard- 
motored skifls (you need 10 horsepower) 
daringly into the extroverted whirlpools 
boiling up from the turbines in the bot- 
tom ol the dams. They drop down a 9/0 
hook baited with a chunk of skipjack. A 
pound-and-half sinker is best, so you can 
feel the bottom in the seething rush of 
water. Cord leader is preferred, not quite 
so strong as the line, so a hang will cost 
only a hook. 

‘The water throws the skiff back and it 
bobbles off downstream, with the fisher- 
man heaving at a 20-, 40-, 65-pounder, a 
deep bend in the hickory and white-oak 
sticks used for taking big cats. 

The commercial fishermen use an as- 
sorument of reels, generally a star-drag 
ocean reel of about size 4/0, and a spool- 
ful of line of 70 to 110-pound test. Sports 
fishermen start out with all sorts of tackle, 
but they, too, generally come to some- 
thing of about the same proportions, in- 
cluding the homemade inflexible rod, 
although those who shun the fast waters 
and fish the eddies come to a standard of 
equipment about the equivalent of bay- 
fishing tackle. An old Penn Squidder and 
9-thread line does me for the eddy water, 
but IT haye a 6/0 reel full of 24-thread 
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when the really big ones are running. 

White catfish, which are sometimes blue 
and sometimes bluish white, feed down 
at the outlets from the turbines, which 
kill and chop up food for them all day 
long, in what amounts to a gigantic 
chumming operation. The whites take 
their food dead only, preferably bloody, 
In lact we sometimes dip our cut bait 
into pokeberry juice, to keep it red, The 
fork-tailed ind beautifully speckled 
channel cats are down there too, striking 
minnows. The blue cat is there, poking 
his blackish and blunt head at anything 
edible—and anything is edible to him. 
But the big yellow—the chief of the river 
bottom—chooses relatively quiet places, 
the deepest he can find, and takes noth- 
ing that is not alive, Last spring, E. W. 
Waldron and I caught a 53-pound yellow 
on worms, 

At Press Crott's camp it is still told how 
Square (Waldron is a magistrate, region- 
ally called “squire,” which is locally pro- 
nounced “square”) returned to camp, 
still pale, and said, “Two or three of that 
size would be all a man could stand in 
a day.” 

That fish was 48 inches long, 24 in 
girth. My old weakfish landing net 
would have held about a third of him. 
You need a net as big around as a wash- 
tub, with a 3-foot bag, at least. Gaffing a 
catfish is not, done. That would kill him, 
and in the hot southern water he would 
spoil quickly. Keep him alive and you 
can get home with him still breathing. 
A weakfish landing net is not big enough, 
and by this inadequate net hangs a story. 

We were green at this fishing and we 
saw commercial fishermen catching a big 
one each run. We had a yellow cat. from 


the eddy water, but we wanted to fight a 
big white down from where the water 
boiled up. At that time, however, we had 
not learned how to feel along the bottom 
without getting hung. We had to fish a 
little off the bottom and we could not 
get them to bite for us. We discovered, 
however, that we could go above the 
boils, tie to the dam wall, and fish down 
between the boils that way. And we really 
caught fish, We caught them so well that 
we could not understand why the com- 
mercial boys did not fish there. 

After a summer of sitting peacefully 
fishing over potential sudden death, we 
understood why we had had that place to 
ourselves. Once when we were ready to 
pull in back there we saw the boils sud- 
denly explode, the water rising nearly to 
the catwalk aboye. What could we have 
done to save ourselyes had we been tied 
there, between the boils and the wall? 
This unexpected uprising of water can 
be caused by some accident hundreds of 
miles away, say by lightning striking a 
TVA power line. The water flow through 
the turbines, is automatically controlled 
by power needs and a short circuit opens 
them wide. 

Not knowing that at first, we went be- 
hind the boils and hooked big ones. The 
only trouble was that with the strong cur- 
rent behind him, a good-sized fish could 
break anything at all—or pull the rod 
away. Square first hung a big one, which 
lay down there and sulked at the other 
end of a 60-pound-test line. After about 
half an hour the line wore out. When 
| hooked one, I had to sit helplessly while 
he went off downstream until all the line 
was off the reel. To rod and reel I clung, 
determined that the fish not make off 


with them, too. Finally the line popped. 
A brand-new 72-pound line, it lacked 
frighteningly little to be strong enough 
to pull a man out of a boat. 

I decided what I would do next time. 
I was afraid to do it, but resolved I would. 
| made a trip alone for the purpose, alone 
because I did not want to ask Square to 
run over those boils, and also I wanted 
the skiff to be light. “Next time” came 
shortly alter a crippled crappie had 
boiled up near the boat, and I had cut 
trom it a half-pound fillet for the 9/0 
hook. I cast down between two of the 
boils, and waited. An 8-ounce sinker here 
would “walk” the bottom, and nothing 
less would go down. 

But as soon as it got down, there was a 
jerk so forceful that it nearly snatched 
rod and reel from me. The spool spun, 
despite heavy-set star drag, to which I 
added some heayy fingering, and my line 
began vanishing off downstream in long 
jerks. It was two thirds gone before I 
recovered from the shock. Now was the 
time for my plan to become action. 


I jerked the slipknot with which I 
had tied up. I pulled the starter cord and 
my profoundly experienced motor fired. 
There was no hope of keeping a tight 
line, so I just held the line away from 
the propeller, gunned the motor and shot 
the boat over the boils. I had picked in 
advance a spot where I had seen com- 
mercial fishermen shot through by acci- 
dent (they never do it on purpose). They 
had gone through with no ill effects be- 
sides a sudden pallor. In my excitement 
1 went directly over one of those pulsat- 
ing uprisings of water, at a spot which 
is supposed to be fatal. I must have caught 
the downbeat, for nothing happened 
more than a few bounces, and I was on 
the downstream side with my fish. 

The line was slack from my running 
up on it, and I reeled. Then I reeled 
and reeled, and it remained slack. I was 
just beginning to cuss when the white- 
oak stick went from upright to down 
into the water before the heayy-set drag 
began to release. Again my breath was 
gone. The fish, upon the release of pull 
when [I had run up on the line, had 
started back upstream. I horsed up hard, 
and nothing gave, and I knew I had a 
big one, 

1 knew academically that catfish are 
known to have been taken larger than 
100 pounds. Sturgeon that large are 
numerous, but they rarely bite. Could I 
have got hold of one somehow? The un- 
known thing on the other end of my line 
was no big log, although as heavy as one, 
lor it jerked and ran off line with in- 
domitable force. I tried to breathe nor- 
mally, and preached to myself on the 
text of calmness. I would never see this 
fish unless I played him hard, at the very 
edge of too hard. 

If it was a catfish, the worst danger 
was that he might run into a hole, or get 
behind some submarine cliff and cut my 
line. A catfish considers such a place his 
refuge when in trouble, and it is, too. 
You can neyer get them out. So my earn- 
est purpose became to keep raising that 
fish off the bottom, or trying to, at least 
to hold his head up. 

The whole fighting strategy of a catfish 


is to stay on the bottom. He does not 
want to go anywhere else. His strength is 
so seemingly incredible at bottom- 
hugging that fishermen theorize that he 
can hold bottom with his belly like a 
suction cup. This is not so, of course, 
but his power in staying there does seem 
unreasonable. He will, however, some- 
times get a notion that his trouble is 
coming from below, and suddenly rise. 
This happened. 

The line became so slack that I decided 
something had broken, and began slowly 
reeling in, slowly sinking into disappoint- 
ment, Then I felt him again, going back 
down, as strong as if I had, say, a wild 
yearling bull on the other end of a fish- 
ing line. He yielded a little and shook 
his head at mid-depth. I pumped up hard, 
and when he ran he got confused, and 
shot up instead of down. I horsed up 
heavily, for I wanted to see what I had, 
whether J landed it or not. Catching an 
upward movement and adding a heave 
of the rod to it, I saw him three or four 
feet under the surface. It was a catfish— 
and such a catfish as I had never seen be- 
fore! 

He dived and sped with the current. 

About a quarter of a mile below the 
dam a channel marker beats in the cur- 
rent, all but submerged, and every now 
and then it oyerturns the boat of a fish- 
erman who has failed to notice that he 
is drifting upon it. My hazard was that 
the fish might pass on one side of the 
marker’s chain and I on the other. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly. 

I started the motor, despite risk of the 
line fouling the propeller, and I headed 
the skiff gently toward the north bank 
of the river, that way to move the fish 
over so we would both pass on the same 
side of the marker, The time for doing 
this was getting down to a matter of 
seconds. 

But that old bull-of-the-bottom didn't 
want to move over. To his single-minded- 
néss about staying on the bottom, he had 
now added a strong desire to stay in the 
channel, I held rod butt with one hand 
and both legs; and lacking three hands, 
sore as was the need for three, operated 
tiller and control leyer with the other 
hand. In effect I played the fish with the 
motor instead of the reel. When the boat 
passed the marker I was fifty feet away 
from it, with line out toward it, and a 
doubt that the fish was on my side. But 
he was, perhaps only by a foot or two, 
but enough. 

I began to believe in the possibility of 
getting that fish. But how? Using my 
weak-fish net for this fish would be about 
in the proportion of trying to land a 5- 
pound bass in a coffee strainer. From 
my strategy in getting past the buoy, how- 
ever, an idea came. 

Why not gently tow this fish shoreward 
while fighting him, so that when he was 
ready to give up I would be close to the 
gravel beach on which the ferry lands, 
500 yards down the stream? I kept the 
motor turning slowly, now and then dis- 
engaging one hand from rod and reel to 
grab the tiller and jerk the boat back 
to my direction. During this process I 
believe I felt in as desperate a situation 
as a Gulf Stream sportsman with his first 
sailfish. 


Philip J. Morin of 
Cranford, New 
Jersey, registered a 
new 30-1b. Line Test 
World Record when 
he dry-docked his 65- 
tb. black drum on an 
Ashaway Line off 
Belmar. 
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J. M. Caldwell of 
Colorado Springs, 
waded into this beauti- 
ful 16-1b., 3-02. rain- 
bow in 11-Mile Reser- 
voir, Colorado, with 
an Ashaway Line to 
cop a prize in Field & 
Stream's Annual Fishs 
ing Contest. 
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% Smooth Casting! 
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ASHAWAY NYLON BAIT CASTING LINE 
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versatility. Ashaway 
waterproofed for superb 
casting, maximum wet- 
test strength, Black, in- 
visible grey or white; ™ 4 
9 sizes. . 3 


ASHAWAY NYLON SQUIDDING LINE 


Favored for striking 
power, long, smooth 
casts, easy handling. 
Ashaway waterproofed 
and “powerized” ... 
semi-flat ... high knot 
test. Sand or green; 


FREE AT YOUR DEALERS SOON! 
Ashaway's great 40-page fishing 
annual, full of top fishing pictures, 


articles, fiction. Reserve your free 
copy today. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
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The fish's fury changed to sulky stub- 
borness. He left the bottom and I got 
him close enough to see, while we moved 
slowly toward the beach. His head was 
going in my direction. He would turn 
over and over, and with each roll dive, 
every time jolting my rod. I began to 
think it had been a long time since 1 
had had a good breath, but calmed 
enough to take one. I could see him. 
and I thought that he was more than a 
hundred- pound fish. 

Just belore the boat touched the beach 
I gunned the motor, and then I had the 
presence of mind to shut it off, With the 
leader reeled to the tip, and the rod in 
one hand, | poked the fish's head up the 
slope of the beach. Then I grabbed for 
his tail with my Iree hand. [ missed. When 
that broad tail hit my legs it nearly 
knocked me down. 

After several passes I got my fingers 
clutched in the soft ends of the tail and 
heaved. At this moment the fish was 
inert, but anything close to 100 pounds 
does not slide easily up a grayel bank. I 
poked heavily with the rod and broke 
the cord leader. [ dropped the rod and 
fell on that fish in the manner of a 
contestant determined to win the greased 
pig. The fish flopped, rolling over 
and over, as a white catfish always does. 

I wasn't fishing now, I was wrestling. 
Every roll of the fish was toward the 
water. When he was inert for a moment, 
I rolled him the other way, on up 
the bank. | may have overdone this. 
became aware that the crowd which had 
gathered was not only awed at the size 
ol the fish, but some of them were laugh- 
ing at me, down there on my knees roll- 
ing a fish. But I wanted to be so sure 
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of his neyer flopping back into the water. 

Now the deed was done I could listen 
to advice and accept help. Someone 
brought me the end of my anchor rope. 
Onto this I strung my fish. I tied a secure 
knot. Then I tied another knot. Finally 
I sat down and with wet hands tried 
to organize a smoke. 

“Pretty good-sized fish,” I said, with a 
stern effort to recover nonchalance. 

Press Crott happened to be returning 
from town with groceries for the camp 
and had stopped to see what the commo- 
tion was about. His remark about the 
fish was the one which seemed to me the 
most honoring. He said, “Say, that fish 
is big . . . and dangerous-looking. Ain't 
he a terrible-looking thing?’ 

Press took hold of one end of the now 
inert fish, I the other, and stumbling, 
scuffing, we heaved it into the boat. Press 
shoved me off and I went around the 
short distance to the camp dock, There 
we weighed a catfish the length of which 
made it necessary to hang the scales 
higher, the weight of which pulled the 
dial around to 87 pounds. 

Too big for the live box, we tied the 
fish with the piece of half-inch anchor 
rope to the dock. The rope was old. but 
strong. Someone suggested it was rotten, 
but we tested it, and decided it would 
do. 

There, for the rest of that day and 
until late in the evening, the fish re- 
mained, sort of an exhibition. Also the 
next day and night. The word spread 
rapidly that an 87-pounder had been 
caught. I had another day in which to 
fish, so the fish remained there while 
sportsmen, tourists and commercial fish- 
ermen came and pulled up the rope and 


“Open your big mouth, please.” 
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exclaimed about the fish, We had a lot 
of fun out ol that, because the fish would 
come to the surlace at the slightest tug, 
and then make a tail splash as he got 
back under that would wet curious on- 
lookers all over. 

I have mentioned dangers in fishing 
these TVA waters, but don’t want to give 
the impression that they are something 
to be alraid of, merely respected. Several 
fishing tragedies have occurred out of 
ignorance of the situation, and careless- 
ness. The year before last, four men in 
a river skiff, which was thereby over- 
loaded, dared to go too close to the water 
gates below Kentucky Dam. At this point 
their motor cut out. A fast top current 
carried them under the falling water. 
They had lile preservers. but these did 
no good, for the force of a river falling 
over an obstruction ripped them off. All 
were drowned. 

At Pickwick the original way of fishing 
for the big cats was to anchor below the 
boils, cast into them, and then “walk” the 
sinker along the bottom, cutting loose 
to follow the fish downstream whenever 
one was hooked. Three men in a boat 
were happily engaged in this, and didn’t 
notice that their anchor was slowly shift- 
ing them upstream. A deep reverse cur- 
rent finally dropped their anchor-rock 
into the draft tube of the turbine. The 
force of water pulling down on this stone 
dragged the boat under. Two were 
drowned. Buck Wood, commercial fish- 
erman, saved one by grabbing him as the 
whirlpool of the boil swept him close to 
shore, where Buck happened to be stand- 
ing. 

Two boys have been pulled out of 
boats by fish. At Wheeler Dam, father 
and son were out fishing and the father 
hooked a big fish. He got it to the top 
of the water and the boy gaffed it. The 
gall was one of those with a wrist lanyard. 
About this time the hook came out, and 
the white catfish, which always turns and 
rolls in its struggles, twisted the lanyard 
tight around the boy’s wrist, while pull- 
ing him overboard. Boy and fish, both 
dead, were found next day on the op- 
posite side of the river. 

Another freak accident happened at 
Pickwick on a father-and-son trip. They 
were anchored and the father hooked a 
big catfish. The anchor, to hold, must 
be a rock so heavy a man can barely lift 
it, so the father told the son to keep a 
tight line on the fish while he got up 
the anchor. Turning from this, he saw 
with horror his son go overboard. He 
grabbed and caught the boy, pulling him 
back into the boat. The boy had thumbed 
tightly, as instructed, but too tightly, and 
his thumb had become wedged between 
the line spool and the frame of the reel. 

The father got his son’s thumb free 
se enough and then, the fish still being 

landed a 70-pounder. With that re- 
wale the 12-year-old was mighty proud 
of his spr ained thumb, and had a magnif- 
icent tale about the time they caught a 
catfish so big it pulled him overboard. 

These accidents have produced their 
reactions. No one now will go into the 
vicinity of the open floodgates, which 
are opened at times to carry off surplus 
water. Since that fatal anchor rock pulled 
a boat into a draft tube, the system of 


fishing has changed, to one better, any- 
way. Nobody anchors, but kicks up to the 
boils, shuts off the motor, and then has 
the safety factor of the current’s pushing 
the boat away. Nobody will use a gaff 
with a lanyard around the wrist now. 
1 kept hearing a fisherman from Nash- 
yille say he couldn’t go up to the boils 
because his son was with him. “I’m not 
afraid,” he said, “but [ wouldn't take the 
boy up there.” Then | met the boy. He 
was 30 years old, and quite as hulking 
and capable as his father used to be. 


During spring and early summer, the 
best part of the season, a good angler 
versed in catfish can expect to catch a 
25-pound catfish any day. He can very 
well hope—and realize that hope, too— 
to happen over a school of yellows and 
catch five or six fish from 10 to 35 pounds, 
as fast as he can catch them. I got over 
a school and caught five fish which totaled 
58 pounds in about half an hour, the 
largest being 25 pounds, the smallest 8, 
Another boat crowded in and got a 40- 
pounder before the show was over. This 
situation does not last long, however, It 
sometimes comes to an end by the fisher- 
man busting his rod, or sometimes by 
the fish taking alarm. 

There are great and wary old fish 
down there, weighing a hundred pounds 
and over. This size is not frequently 
caught, not even by commercial methods. 
They are hooked much more frequently, 
and join the society of “the one that got 
away.” Toward the end of last season, 
one surely bigger than mine was hooked 
before a week-end crowd, and fought for 
two hours over a distance of about a 
mile down the river. The battle was wit- 
nessed by a flotilla of fishermen yelling 
advice. The man had deep-sea tackle but 
he never once got the fish off the bottom. 
Finally he went over the edge between 
pulling as hard as possible and too hard, 
and broke the hook. 

You may fish all year without hooking 
a 100-pound catfish. but at Pickwick 
Landing Dam in Tennessee the divers, 
who go down to inspect something or 
other on the bottom, report seeing them 
there where every day the hooks of anglers 
seratch their noses. They know better 
than to bite. They may have done it in 
the past often enough to convince even a 
dumb fish. Anyway, they do not bite just 
because they are offered bait. 

| have talked to commercial anglers I 
have met fishing below the dams about 
the biggest they have caught. Brown 
Cooper caught a 65-pounder below Pick- 
wick. At that time he was using a hand 
line, pound and a half sinker, and cut 
bait. Buck Woods caught an 85-pound 
yellow on a small crippled crappie. He 
uses a 4/0 star-drag reel. This fish, left 
on exhibition for a few days, chewed 
into the line and disappeared. The big- 
gest I have so far heard about was caught 
below Pickwick by Frank Buckwood on 
May 19, 1949—a tremendous white cat 
that weighed 136 pounds. 

You never can tell when you're going 
to luck onto a whopper. A couple of 
springs ago, Russel Brothers, whole- 
sale grocerman of Nashville, went fish- 
ing at Wheeler Dam and took with 
him, from his country estate, Snooks 


Kimbrough, lis Negro seryant. Snooks, 
as rural southern Negroes often are, was 
a master cane-pole catfisherman, and had 
rigged himself a gigantic cane, 18 feet 
long, with some 110-pound line Mr. 
Brothers had given him. No reel, Just the 
same thing people sit on the bank with, 
watching a cork bobble, except that this 
was a large version of it. Snooks aimed 
to catch a 20-pound fish to take home. 
He had all his life wished to catch one 
that big. He used a beer can for float, 
and the entrails from the lunch chicken 
for bait. 

So while his boss fished from a boat, 
Snooks took up position on the bank and 
fished in the end boil. He sat there pa- 
tiently, watching the beer can circulate 
in the boil. Finally one bit and Snooks 
believed he had his 20-pounder. The fish 
began going around and around in the 
boil, Snooks pulling with all his might, 
as can be done with good 110-pound- 
test line and a hook behind a catfish’'s 
jawbone. People gathered and kidded 
Snooks, and relished his happiness over 
the hope of that 20-pounder he wanted 
to take home. 

This around-and-around stuff con- 
tinued until Snooks became uneasy, The 
thing seemed too big for a fish. Sweat- 
ing and working, Snooks began glumly 
wondering what he had, and suspecting 
something that would be bad. But he 
stayed with it, 

The fish finally eased up and came 
like a log, Snooks backing up the bank 
to pull it shoreward. Suddenly the fish 
came to the surface. Snooks took one 


look, threw the pole down, and ran ol 
up the bank. A bystander caught the line 
and dragged the fish out, a 105-pound 
blue cat. Snooks calmed down then and 
bethought himself to do something prac- 
tical. He began hollering for Mr. 
Brothers, 

As to that 87-pounder of mine—well, 
iv’s a sad story. On my last morning I went 
down to the dock in the dawn, The river 
was slick and green as it is early In a 
summer day. I looked down at the way 
my rope stringer lay slack in the water, 
and I had an unpleasant premonition. 
I pulled the rope up and the end was 
kinked, frayed and worn, a ragged tassel. 
A white catfish will roll over and over 
on a stringer, always the same way, so 
that the twisting will be consistent, and 
if this is not fish intelligence it is a 
mighty lucky instinct for the fish. The old 
black strands of the rope had_ twisted 
apart and worn in two. 

It was a sad moment, But now, in 
retrospect, I am glad that fish got away. 
For blind belief in the existence of the 
big one holds a man to fishing, but defi- 
nite knowledge makes it keen. I now 
know for sure that I can very well hope 
to hook, any moment, one weighing 87 
pounds, or maybe LOO. 

If anyone else had captured him since, 
1 would have heard about it. When I 
appear, wraithlike, at fishing camps along 
the river, asking questions about big 
ones, they don’t know it but I am check- 
ing to see if anyone has recently caught 
a white cat of 87 pounds, So far he’s still 
available,—Emmett Gowen 
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e “BOOK END” — excellent 
example of craftsmanship in 
gloss by noted Americon artist, 
Duncan Niles Terry—from the 
Montague crystal collection. 


e@ At right, another ex- 
ample of the glass crafts- 
man’s art. Montague’s 
all Holloglass Surf 
Casting Rod (No. 10-1) 
with detachable grip. 
Particularly designed 
for surf or boat casting, 
One-piece Holloglass 
tip. Holloglass butt has 
chrome finished cap 
and ringed cork grips. 
Matching cork grip on 
tip, l-inch Scrulock tar- 
pon reel seat. Tip length 
$32.50 


© Only Montague Rods carry 
this "Seal of Quality” awarded 
by the U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 
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MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Montague City, Massachusetts 
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Guns and Grouse in Scotland 


[Continited from page 32] 


Walsingham, a famous shot of his day, 
made the all-time record for one day— 
1,070 grouse. Neither of these records has 
been approached since. But they say it’s 
not unusual nowadays for six or eight 
guns to kill from 100 to 200 grouse a day, 
day after day, for several weeks. 

When the day’s driving is over, the 
guns ride back to the lodge or the castle 
in cars, After tea and cocktails they have 
time to get a bath and dress for an eight- 
o'clock dinner, (Black tie.) 

Sounds grueling doesn’t it? Sounds 
more like having Jeeves bring in your 
morning tea and draw the curtains back 
and run your bath and choose the suit, 
the shirt, the tie you will wear in case 
you're getting up before lunch, than it 
does like the kind of shooting we know 
in this country. 

The details of the picture I saw in 
Scotland differed little from those I had 
got from my reading. Shooting driven 
grouse is as artificial and as formal as all 
that. What I didn’t know before I tried 
it, is that it is also one of the world’s 
most exciting sports. 

The grouse of Scotland are not easy 
targets—not when they're driven, A man 
who can average one grouse to every 
three cartridges is considered a good shot. 
Anyone who can ayerage two grousé to 
every five cartridges is about tops. But it 
should be remembered that Lord Wals- 
ingham used only about 1,550 cartridges 
in killing his 1,070 grouse and he used 
forty of his cartridges to signal the beat- 
ers. 

The bags seem big to us. I’ve heard 
Americans use the word slaughter. Most 
of the British would use the same word 
for the startling bags of the old days. But 
the bags were probably never big enough 
to reduce the number of grouse from 
year to year. The number of grouse has 
declined since 1915 because two world 
wars prevented enough shooting and 
enough care of the moors. Grouse died by 
the thousands of what was thought to be 
a new disease but which turned out to 
be the oldest disease of birds and men— 
starvation. 

Before going into that, I want to tell 
as exactly as | may what my experience 
was. 

I took a Pan American plane at New 
York’s Idlewild Airport late of a Friday 
afternoon and arrived at London Satur- 
day morning after a nonstop fight of 
twelve hours and five minutes. Sid 

Latham, who was to take the photo- 
graphs, met me. We've been on many 
assignments together, so naturally there 
have been times when we have felt that 
the world was not being run for our 
benefit. But never before have I known 
Sid to be as low in his mind. The owner 
of the grouse moors we were to go to had 
decided to cancel all shooting for the 
season. His grouse were diseased and he 
did not want to reduce his breeding 
stock. 

I said, “Let's go to some other place.” 

Sid shook his head. “There isn't any 
other place. All the grouse shooting is 


booked lor a month ahead and I’m due 
in Switzerland week after next.” 

It wasn’t that bad. Malcolm Lyell, of 
Westley Richards, the gunmakers, tele- 
phoned all over Scotland once more. Late 
‘Tuesday afternoon, Lyell reported that 
I could get four days of shooting on 
Major Richard Waddington’s moors, 
Blairfndy Lodge, Glenlivet, Banffshire, 
provided the other guns did not object, It 
happened that five of the other guns were 
Americans. They were nice about it. 
They even went so far as to say they 
needed another gun. I took a train for 
Scotland that evening, Sid to follow a 
day later. 

1 was eager to get a look at the Gram- 
pian Hills and the heather. I asked the 
sleeping- car attendant to wake me up at 
6 o'clock in the morning, two hours be- 
fore my train was due at Aviemore. Tt was 
worth it. The hills aren't high, seldom 
more than 3,000 feet. And there are few 
cliffs. Mostly the hills are rounded, each 
with a cairn—a pile of stones or maybe a 
monument—to mark the summit. They 
seem to march rhythmically and endlessly 
into the distance, 

The hills are coyered with heather ex- 
cept for patches of coarse grass and 
bushes, A tree aboye the lowlands at the 
foot of the hills is rare. Heather in full 
bloom, as it was when I saw it, is com- 
monly called purple. Close up the bloom 
looks pink shading into mauve. It is only 
at a distance that it looks purple and 
then only in some lights. It can look a 
fine dark green. There is a white heather 
but this is usually too rare to be seen 
except when you are looking for it in 
walking through the  pink-blossomed 
kind. 

A chauffeur met me at Aviemore and 
drove me thirty-odd miles to the place 
where the first drive of the morning was 
to begin. The Americans were Joseph 
Werner, Mrs. Werner, their son Joseph 
Werner, Jr., a college friend of his, Fran- 
cis Gowen of Philadelphia, and Hiram 
B. D. Blauvelt of Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey. I don't know how much shooting 
young Joe Werner and Francis Gowen 
had done. The others were old hands— 
skeet, ducks at Stuttgart, Arkansas, pheas- 
ants in Hungary, before the war, and all 
the rest of it. 

The first ceremony of the day, usually 
performed right after breakfast, is to 
draw for position. Your host has a_ posi- 
tion finder. This is a silver or gold or 
pigskin case containing slips of ivory or 
celluloid. You choose one and find a 
number on the lower end of it. Let’s say 
you draw No. 3. That means you take 
the third butt for the first drive. You 
move up two places for the second drive. 
from No. 3 to No. 5. And so on. The 
Scotch say no one can tell in advance 
which butts the largest number of grouse 
will come oyer. There is another con- 
sideration they don’t mention. It doesn’t 
seem to matter to them, 

On my first attempt I pulled out the 
slip marked No. 1. I supposed this meant 
I would be in the butt at the bottom of 
the hill and after one look at the hill I 
knew I preferred the bottom butt. | 
didn’t get it. The drive was not coming 
from the right but from the left, as you 
looked up the hill. This meant that No. 1 


butt was at the top of the hill, not the 
bottom. I took another look at the hill. 
It was steep. The top was a mile away. 

My loader, Bert Young, is one of Ma- 
jor Waddington’s gamekeepers. He spent 
some four years in the British Army dur- 
ing the war, He took charge of my guns, 
my raincoat, and the gear I had borrowed 
in London. This last included a Jeather- 
covered oak cartridge magazine to hold 
500 cartridges, a pigskin bag to hold 
100, a shooting stick, and two light 
waterproof full-length gun covers. The 
leather cases in which I had brought my 
guns to England were too heavy to carry 
around, On the other hand it rains so 
often in Scotland that the guns need pro- 
tection. 

Young filled the cartridge bag from 
the magazine, put my guns in the light 
covers, and handed me my shooting stick. 
He started up the hill, the cartridge bag 
hung over one shoulder, the two guns on 
the other shoulder and my _ raincoat 
tucked under a strap. 

The shooting stick served me as a cane. 
It was well I had bought heavy, guaran- 
teed-to-be-waterproof shoes in London, 
but I hadn’t any nails in the soles and 
heels. The heather was slippery under 
foot, After a few minutes Young was 
leading by a hundred yards, I had been 
so interested in the scenery from the car 
window earlier in the morning that I 
had neglected my breakfast. I hadn't 
touched my kippers or the toast and jam. 
1 hadn't realized that 1 would soon have 
to walk up the scenery | so much ad- 
mired. If 1 had known what was coming, 
I'd have eaten those kippers and asked 
for more. ‘There is nothing like a solid 
breakfast before climbing the most beau- 
tiful hills. 


Hiram Blauvelt passed me. He was 
riding a pony led by Major Waddington’s 
teen-age daughter. The pony didn’t like 
climbing the hill. Miss Waddington was 
practically pulling him up the hill. She 
didn’t seem to mind climbing and pull- 
ing a horse up after her. Blauvelt had 
the best of excuses. He’d been kicked by 
a horse a day or two before and was still 
very lame. I hadn’t been in Scotland long 
enough to make a deal with a kicking 
horse. 

When I stopped to get my wind for 
the fourth or fifth time, Young had 
reached the top a mile, a mile and a half, 
or two miles up. What I had originally 
taken for the top was only a deceitful 
rise that hid the summit. Just the same 
I got there. 

Young had put the cartridge bag, the 
flap open, on the top of the butt. He 
opened a gun, looked through the barrels 
to make sure they were clear, and loaded 
it. He did the same with the other gun. 
I opened up my shooting stick and sat 
down. Young asked for my butt marker. 
I didn’t know what a butt marker was. 
Young found a card in one of his pockets 
and stuck it up in the heather on top 
of the butt. 

Later | borrowed a proper butt marker. 
This is a white enameled metal gadget 
with a folding leg at the back to hold it 
upright in the turf of the butt. The face 
has a center and two rings, marked 25 
and 35 yards. A grease pencil is fastened 


to it with a string. When the shooter 
kills a grouse he marks down the direc- 
tion of the spot where the bird fell and 
the approximate distance so it will be 
easier to find after the drive. The loader 
is too busy to do this. 

After ten minutes I saw that Young 
had picked up one of the guns and put 
two cartridges between the fingers of his 
right hand. I guessed he thought it was 
time to be ready though he said nothing. 
There was a little ridge in front of me, 
hardly more than fifteen yards away. I 
thought if the birds came low, so I could 
not see them until they topped the ridge, 
they would be too close to shoot incom- 
ing. I'd have to take them crossing or 
going away. 

“Coming, sir,” Young said. 

Two grouse came over the ridge, look- 
ing black as crows though much smaller. 
And their wings were not flapping. Their 
wings were churning like airplane pro- 
pellers. 

‘lL turned around to take them going 
away. Young ducked. You don’t have to 
worry about a loader. He knows how to 
get out of the way and he does. I missed 
with both barrels. I was staring at the 
yanishing birds when Young took my gun 
away from me and put a loaded one in 
my hands. 

“Coming, sir,” he said. 

Again I missed birds going away with 
both barrels. A moment later I missed a 
third time with both barrels. Young 
didn't say a word, His expression didn’t 
change. But I could guess what he was 
thinking. 

“Coming, sir,” Young said. 

A grouse was coming straight at me. 
I realized that if I didn’t shoot he'd hit 
me. I doubt if the bird was more than 
ten yards away when I shot. The bird 
tumbled and landed just in front of the 
butt. 

“That one’s just a bunch of feathers,” 
I said. 

“No, sir,” Young said. “I don't think 
so, sir.” 

He was right, of course. The bird 
wasn’t shot up. Grouse are seldom shot 
up even when taken very close. I saw 
hundreds of shot grouse and I noticed 
only two that were mangled. 

When the drive was over, Young un- 
loaded both guns and put them in their 
covers. Then we went out to pick up. 
Major Waddington had two black Labra- 
dor retrievers, one of them with an ex- 
ceptionally good nose. Young had a 
springer spaniel eleven months old that 
he was training. I had only three birds, 
so picking up was no problem to me. 
But the other guns needed the help of 
the dogs. 

We walked down the hill and up an- 
other hill to a second line of butts—this 
time for a double drive, meaning one 
drive from each direction. I still hadn’t 
learned the obvious lesson which is to 
take the grouse as far out in front as 
possible as they come in. The birds are 
much harder to hit as they swerve away 
from the butt and go either higher or 
lower at the same time. Crossing shots 
are hard for two reasons. If the birds 
are flying low, and they frequently fly 
only a few feet above the ground, they 
are hard to see against the heather. And, 


Americans every- 

where know there is 

only ONE statue of 

liberty ... just as dis- 

criminating sportsmen know there is 
ONLY ONE LAUSON ... the ONLY 
4-cycle air-cooled outboard built in 
America! Only Lauson offers the 
long, pleasurable hours of trouble- 
free operation ... without clogging 
++. without clouds of exhaust... 
without mixing gas and oil... 
without the need for flushing after 
salt water operation! 


AUSON 


»«» AMERICA’S ONLY 4-CYCLE 
AIR-COOLED OUTBOARD! 


Worth waiting for... that’s Lauson, 
with its unique features and superb 
fishing ability ... worth waiting for 
too is the great new LAUSON auto- 
motive type shift... a planetary 
transmission that shifts like your car 
.».. with true forward, reverse and 
neutral. Available in three models; 
the 6 H.P. twin with transmission, the 
6 H.P. twin and the 3 H.P. single. The 
demand for LAUSCN is so great, we 
suggest you order early ... to be 
sure of the greatest outboard thrill 
of your life! 


For 
Details, Write: 


THE 

LAUSON 
COMPANY 
New Holstein, Wis, 
Division of IE 

Hart - Carter Company. In Canada; Hart-Emerson, Winnepeg. 
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Whatever the weather— 
the GOING is better 
with 


Rain or snow, to make sure your car 
will “go,” add Pyroil every 250 miles. 
Low viscosity oils rob your motor of 
important lubrication protection. That's 
where Pyroil goes to work. Silently 
and magically, Pyroil goes to work in- 
side the motor, covering all exposed 
engine parts with a clinging film of oil. 
Pyroil helps you to “quick starts.” It 
prevents friction—Pyroil protects pis- 
ton rings and cylinder surfaces from 
condensation and rust, 


Next time you add gas or oil—add 
Pyroil—add miles to your car. 


Pyroil for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating 
oil, Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


GIVEN | An attractive 
* Pyroil metal 
sav iigs bunk—takes coins up 
to Sie pleves, MOTORISTS, 
It's yours for the asking— 
sent postage paid, 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 610 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Canadion Distributors; Central 
Piychasing Agencies. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 
610 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
T want my car tO Inst and run properly. Please tell me 
moré about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
me, 


Name ......- eee ewceeeescccnnusccrevesrseessseypes 


Address ....-+.. viscseve Cece e6 Jeseece Saervccseoes . 


just as you do swing past a crossing bird, 
you remember the ‘butt next to you and 
the butts beyond it. You drop your gun 
so the muzzles are well up, then bring 
it up again and try to pick up the bird 
after it passes the line of butts and be- 
fore it gets out of range. 

I suppose you get used to this so you 
do the proper thing by habit. I had to 
think about it. | was happier when I 
was in a butt at one end of the line 
and thus was free to swing over the 
greater part of a full circle. IT had a par- 
ticularly good time at a butt where there 
was no one on my right. I actually killed 
five birds with nine cartridges. Of course 
I didn't keep that up. Usually, after 
counting the birds I'd killed I began to 
count the empty shells in the butt. The 
number always astonished me. I couldn't 
believe I had fired that many shots. A 
good grouse shot would have killed twice 
as many birds as I did with the same 
chances. Of course he wouldn't have 
missed so many—also, he would have fired 
more shots. 


We stopped for lunch at 2 o’clock, I 
was so hungry that I ate two of those mis- 
begotten things the British call meat pies, 
which contain more fat than meat—cold 
fat, of course. Then [I had a chance to 
note what my fellow guns were wearing. 

None of the Americans wore the tradi- 
tional costume. And Major Waddington, 
though a Scotsman, had on a pair of 
corduroy slacks almost as disreputable as 
those | wear at home on the farm until 
one day, when I’m in New York, my 
wife decides whether to burn them or 
send them to the cleaners. Sir Francis 
Grant of Monymusk, Major Wadding- 
ton’s brother-in-law, was quite properly 
dressed—he wore a kilt in the tartan of 
his clan. Captain Percy Wallace, who has 
one of the best-known agencies for shoot- 
ing and fishing rights in London, wore 
the standard tweeds—jacket, knickers and 
deerstalker cap. 

‘The Americans were not shooting Brit- 
ish guns. Our pump and semiautomatics 
are rather frowned on in Britain. You 
don’t get thrown off the hill if you turn 
up with one, but you are regarded as 
either unfortunate or misguided. On this 
occasion the Americans had double- 
barreled guns, evenly divided between 
Browning over-and-unders and Winches- 
ter Model 21 doubles. All were 12 gauge 
except Mrs. Werner's and mine. She was 
shooting a pair of Winchester in 20 
gauge Model 21's. I had one Browning 
over-~ind-under, stocked to fit me by Jack 
Holmes of Utica, and one Winchester 
Model 21 with a factory stock of almost 
exactly the same dimensions. Both are 
skeet bored and 20 gauge, 

Your true British grouse shot uses a 
pair of London guns by Westley Rich- 
ards, or Holland and Holland, or Purdey, 
or Boss. The pair is so perfectly matched 
that you can hardly tell the guns apart 
without looking at the marks, 1 and 2, 
inlaid in gold. The British guns are al- 
most always 12 gauge and they average 
around six and one-half pounds. Their 
recoil is mild in spite of their light weight, 
because the load is relatively light. The 
standard is an ounce and a sixteenth of 
either No. 6 or No. 7 shot at a lower 


velocity than we use. The two barrels are 
commonly 28 inches long, although 
Churchill (the gunmaker) has given 
some popularity to 25-inch barrels. 

The barrels are sometimes bored im- 
proved cylinder, by which the British 
mean enough choke to put 50 per cent 
of the charge in the 30-inch circle at 40 
yards. More olten the right barrel is 
bored to give 50 or 55 per cent and the 
left barrel to give 60 or 65 per cent so 
it will reach out to kill a grouse at 45 
or even 50 yards. 

I don't believe I was much handi- 
capped by using 20 gauge guns. I shot 
Winchester high-velocity ammunition 
loaded with an ounce of No. 71% shot. 
Our No. 7% shot is almost exactly the 
same size as the British No. 7. If I were 
choosing a gun for Scotch grouse and 
nothing else I think I'd have a bit 
more choke than that of a gun bored for 
skeet. 

During the next three days we met 
nearly every kind of weather except snow 
and temperatures below freezing. It 
rained so hard one morning that Young 
and | repeatedly picked up my guns to 
shake the water off them while we waited 
for the drive. | saw then the advantages 
of knickerbockers. My slacks were wet to 
my knees, the bottoms hanging down 
over my shoes. My cap kept the rain out 
of my eyes but it didn’t keep it out of 
my neck as a deerstalker would have. 

On another occasion the wind blew a 
good 30 miles an hour. On the first drive 
the grouse, with that wind behind them, 
were carrying the mail. Young said they 
were doing 60 miles an hour. I saw one 
grouse, shot by another gun when it was 
high up, go well over 100 yards before 
it fell, and it wasn’t planing either. I 
was lucky on one crossing shot—the muz- 
zie. of my gun must have been 12 or 
14 feet ahead of the grouse when I pulled 
the trigger. 

On the return drive the grouse avoided 
flying straight into the wind. They swung 
down the hill, They went over the butts 
at the bottom in coveys of eight or ten 
and in packs of more than a hundred. 
Hiram Blauyelt, in the lowest butt, killed 
thirty-seven grouse during that one drive. 

Sunday morning I had a chance to 
check things over with Major Wadding- 
ton. He owns and leases a total of 72,000 
acres. During the grouse season he em- 
ploys-as many as seventy people, drivers 
of cars, gamekeepers, beaters and a house 
staff. He uses one Rolls limousine, one 
Rolls sedan, a Rolls shooting brake, a 
Lancia station wagon and a big truck 
with four-wheel drive. It must be quite a 
trick to manage so many people and shoot 
every day with his guests as he does. 

The grouse that have brought all this 
about are wild birds, native to the Brit- 
ish Isles and found nowhere else. They 
are bigger than our quail and smaller 
than our ruffed grouse. A full-grown cock 
will go about a pound and a half. He is 
distinguished from the hen by a red wa 
tle over each eye. Otherwise he is ie 
same speckled brown as the hen. 

The grouse live in and by the heather. 
It is their shelter and their principal food. 
A Scotch axiom is: No heather, no grouse. 
And the heather grows only on acid. 
peaty soil that is fairly moist. 


Major Waddington says the grouse, 
which were in a bad way at the end of 
the war, are now coming back wherever 
the moors are well managed. Good man- 
agement means keeping down vermin— 
especially foxes and hooded crows—and 
burning the heather in rotation. Old 
heather gets woody and sapless. Grouse 
won't eat it. Freshly burned heather offers 
neither food nor shelter. Major Wad- 
dington believes in burning heather as 
often as every seven years. Other people 
think once in ten years or even once 
in fifteen years will do. It’s a tough job. 
Heather can be burned, under the law, 
only after November | and before April 
10. During that period there are seldom 
more than ten days when the heather is 
dry enough to burn. 

There is some game besides grouse on 
Major Waddington’s moors. Hares and 
rabbits are plentiful. Big blue hares— 
the varying kind—dashed wildly about 
during the drives, and a few were shot. 
Young told me that he, with four others, 
had shot as many as 150 rabbits in one 
winter's day. In addition to hares and 
rabbits there are roe deer and red deer. 
A roebuck dashed between the butt I 
was in and the next butt after one drive. 
He looked hardly bigger than a hare 
though he would probably have gone 70 
pounds. 

Young Joe Werner went off with a 


stalker after a day’s driving. He came in 
a couple of hours after dinner, his face 
covered with blood. He wasn’t hurt. He 
was merely the victim of a Scottish rite. 
He had killed his first Scotch stag and 
the stalker had promptly blooded him. 

The total bag of our party plus Major 
Waddington and from two to three other 
guns, was 1,866 grouse in twelve days of 
shooting. The guns also killed 64 hares, 
5 rabbits, 7 snipe and 2 wood pigeons. 

There is no place in the United States 
nowadays where it’s possible to get as 
much shooting as that. There is no bag 
limit in Britain. And the owner of the 
moors wants as many grouse killed as is 
possible without depleting his breeding 
stock. Grouse are a money crop, the same 
as wheat in Kansas. They do not belong 
to the man who shoots them but to the 
owner or lessee of the moors. Early in 
the season which for generations has 
begun on August 12, grouse bring a 
premium in the market, Later the price 
goes down. But young birds, which are 
much better eating than old ones, are al- 
Ways at a premium. In the old days a man 
who was known to be a good shot and 
not personally objectionable could have 
all the grouse shooting he wanted. Now 
the British are broke. They have to 
charge their best friends for the privilege 
of harvesting the grouse crop with a pair 
of guns. 
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“Take the afternoon off. P’'ve got a lot of work to do.” 


Use a Pflueger Reel for one day and 
you'll love it for life. You'll like the 
way it helps you cast baits beautifully 
—place your fishing lures in just the 
right spots—hook strikes instantly — 
bring fish to net or gaff. To enjoy 
America’s fishing at its best, take the 
Reels that all America most desires. 
Ask for them by name—PFLUEGER. 


PFLUEGER SUPREME $35.00 
Most desired of all bait casting reels. 
Light in weight, precision-smooth in oper- 
ation, with long-lasting, noiseless gears, 
Quiet level wind, Extra pawl increel cap. 


PFLUEGER SKILKAST 
REEL $10.50 (j 
Anybody can use it 
and cast baits like an 
expertinafewminutes 
time. No thumbing 
necessary. 


Pflueger has fishing tackle for all types of fishing. 
Reels, Baits, Lines, Rods, Spinners—everything 
needed for catching game fish. All built and pre- 
sented by Pflueger specialists who have been 
making fishing tackle for 88 years. Ask your dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
88 years making fishing tackle 


PFLUEGER 


(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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The automobile is your ‘'time 
machine” which will carry you 
back four centuries when you 
head for New Mexico. Hop aboard 
for the “Land of Enchantment’! 
Here in storied pueblos dwell 
Indians retaining much of their 
ancient way of life. Visit this land 


of age-old cliff dwellings and 


pueblos — the land of missions 
built by padres who followed the 
Spanish Conquistadores into New 
Mexico. Yes — the automobile is 
your “time machine” when bound 
for New Mexico, the “Land of 
Enchantment” .. . 


Write today for colorful 
literature and maps to Dept. 1590 


TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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{A division of the Highway Dept.) 


Phat’s the only cateh—the cost. I'd have 
liked two weeks of shooting grouse, As 
it was, my total bill for four days’ shoot- 
ing, plus meals and lodging, my loader, 
tips, and whatnot, came to $447.60—more 
than $110 a day. 

Any American who wants to spend 
money at that rate can get grouse shoot- 
ing in Scotland provided only that he 
arranges for it early enough. He needn't 
worry too much about the conventions 
of the sport. He will have to dress for 
dinner. But he can wear anything he likes 
the rest of the time, though the better 
his clothes blend with the heather the 
more shots he will get. If he thinks a 
shooting stick is silly he can stand up 
in the butt. [f he wants to shoot an Amer- 


ican pump or semiautomatic, no one will 
object. If he makes as many clean misses 
as [ did, no one will mention it, 

But if he takes as many grouse as pos- 
sible, well out in front of the butt, he 
won't miss as many as I did. The thing 
is to put your gun up and shoot the 
instant you see the bird over the muzzle. 
If you do that, the bird will fly head-on 
into your shot charge and tumble, a 
black-and-white ball, into the heather. 

Of course driven grouse offer many 
other shots. They offer more different 
kinds of shot than any other thing that 
flies, I think. That’s why shooting driven 
grouse is so exciting. But the pay-off is 
the shot at low incomers flying straight 
at you—Lucian Cary 


Ed Apperson and the 
Horseless Carriage 


[Continued from page 21] 


from his original 6 feet 2, was bending 
over a lathe. He didn’t hear us, which 
was all right. It gave us a moment to 
think of his youth in Kokomo and what 
the challenge of his first automobile 
must have been. We watched him, so in- 
tent and sure of hand, the work as nat- 
ural to him as breathing. He looked up 
at last, with the finest smile a man ever 
wore. 

“What's that you’re making, Ed?” 

“Charcoal pot for heating soldering 
irons,” he said. “Never liked a blowtorch 
and I couldn't find one of these old-style 
things. Hunted the town through. So I’m 
making one.” 

He picked up a brass screw, slotted the 
screw driver, and two steel prongs held 
the screw in place. 

“Handy rig for places hard to get at,” 
he said. “IT saw one, figured the price was 
too high, so | made my own.” 

“And a better one.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” Ed said with a 
grin. 

“Ed,” we asked suddenly, “when you 
tested that first car, weren't you afraid 
it wouldn’t run?” 

“Hell, no!” Ed said. “It had to run.” 

He threw the switch on the lathe and 
hung up his shop apron. 

“Let's go see if Gil left anything in that 
bottle,” he said. 

Edgar Landon Apperson was 82 years 
old on October 3, 1951. He lives beside 
a Wyoming trout stream in summer and 
in Phoenix in winter, He is keen, alert, 
picks out a name or a date of sixty years 
ago without hesitation. Ed will talk of his 
early efforts in the '90’s but is without 
vanity and tells of an achievement with 
a chuckle. He refuses to list his “firsts” 
in motorcar development, or says he 
can’t remember. 

“Elmer took on the Haynes job,” he 
said, “but wouldn't put it ahead of work 
for regular customers. Payment was at 
the going rate, forty cents an hour for a 
man and any machines used. Elmer 
turned over the “horseless carriage,” as 
they called it in the shop, to me, but I 


couldn't get at it until November, after 
we'd finished fixing up threshing ma- 
chines.” 

It’s not fair to Ed to tell in his own 
words what happened that winter. He's 
too modest. You must wait, and go back, 
trick him into giving details, trap him 
with doubts, before a complete picture 
emerges. Actually, it took forty years to 
get this story. 

First, Ed Apperson made drawings. He 
did this, and all the actual construction, 
unaided and at odd times. The only gaso- 
line engine he had ever seen was a one- 
cylinder four-cycle stationary affair Elmer 
had once used to run his machinery, and 
Ed had never heard of a gasoline-driven 
vehicle. He started from scratch, in a com- 
plete vacuum. He had only a knowledge 
of basic mechanical principles and his 
own genius. He had much other work to 
do. Yet in less than eight months he 
produced a car that had: 

Three speeds forward and reverse. 

Differential gears. 

Steering gear the same in essence 
as in modern cars except that a tiller 
was used instead of a wheel. 

A foot throttle. 

A muffler. 

Front axle that remained un- 
changed until individual front-wheel 
springing came, more than forty 
years later. 

Internal expanding and equaliz- 
ing brakes in drums on rear wheels. 

Ball bearings in all four wheels. 

Double elliptical springs, two 
front, two rear. 

Thermo-syphon cooling system. 
Except for electric starting and lights, 

modern cars do not have much more, 
and nothing else, essential to operation. 

Twenty-six years later, Elwood Haynes 
took this car out of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where it had long rested, and 
drove it up Broadway in New York, lead- 
ing a motor parade. That’s how good an 
automobile Ed Apperson built in his 
first attempt. 

Ed did not try to put the gas engine 
in a regular buggy. He made a double 
tubular steel frame and double tubular 
front axle. Drive was through two chains 
with sprockets. Elwood Haynes came 
often to the shop but made few sugges- 
tions and never dictated. Ed was alone, 
and he designed and made everything 
except the Timken ball bearings and the 


wire buggy wheels with cushion tires. At 
the end he bought an open buggy body 
and bolted it to the frame. 

“It came with a whip socket, of course,” 
Ed said. “That hit me as funny. Just out 
of general cussedness, I left it on. A few 
months later I took it off.” 

With the engine in the rear, chains 
ran from the rear axle to a jackshaft 
forward of the motor. Ed devised clutches 
and gears for each chain, all operated 
by a single lever outside the driver's seat, 
which was on the right. where a reins- 
man had always been. The lever was 
pulled back for low. out and farther back 
for second, out again and back for high. 
Fingers pushed the gears into place, as 
they have ever since. Ed’s shilt was a 
“progressive” affair, and this continued 
for years. If you started in low you had 
to go through to second and then high 
before you could make a change. With 
low power and speed, this was no incon- 
venience, 

Working at odd times, Ed finished the 
car in the summer of 1894. By chance, 
it was the evening of July 3. 

“Sure. we were excited.” Ed said. “El- 
wood Haynes wanted to try it out next 
morning, but Kokomo was celebrating 
the Fourth and a big crowd was in town. 
So Elwood and his brother-in-law 
brought his horse and buggy and towed 
the car to the country. Elmer and I fol- 
lowed in our buggy. We went out a 
graveled road called Pumpkin Vine Pike 
because it was so crooked. 

“T cranked the motor and Elwood, hav- 
ing paid for the car, was the first to drive. 
Had no trouble. Went [rom low to high 
and sailed around a curve. Speed? Oh, 
about ten miles an hour. Maybe twelve. 
Not bad tor two horsepower. When El- 
wood came back we all took a turn. It 
seemed funny to be going along a road 
with no horse in front of you. ‘hen EI- 
wood decided to drive back to town. The 
streets were jamied.”’ 

“Scare any horses?” we asked. 

“It was the people who were scared. 
They'd never even heard of a buggy run- 
ning by itself.” 

While the automobile was a sensation 
in Kokomo, it did not get wide publicity. 
News spread later that two or three other 
men were at work on cars and H. H. 
Kohlsaat, owner of the Chicago Herald, 
offered a prize for a 100-mile race in Chi- 
cago, first automobile event in the U, S. 
Haynes wanted to enter his car but Ed 
wasn't satisfied with it. 

“That little marine motor was surpris- 
ingly good,” he said, ‘but it didn’t have 
enough power. So I asked why we 
shouldn't have a new car with a bigger 
engine.” 

Again Ed was chief engineer, designer, 
and builder, and this time the car was 
completely his handicraft, For it, he de- 
signed and built the first opposed two- 
cylinder gas engine known, and made 
improvements in the rest of the car. 

“The race was late in 1895," Ed said, 
“and we shipped her to Chicago. I've for- 
gotten whether Elmer or Elwood was 
driving, but a front wheel caught in the 
frog of a streetcar track on the way to 
the starting line and the rim was smashed. 
In those days nobody'd ever thought of 
a spare wheel, or even a spare tire.” 


He tailed to add that, while his car 
didn’t compete in a race which really was 
no race at all, he was awarded a special 
prize of $150 for the best balanced power 
plant entered. 

“I didn’t go to Chicago.” Ed said, “be- 
cause I was off buying a houseboat. For 
a long time Elmer and I and a couple 
ol triends had wanted some real duck 
shooting, and that summer while | was 
building the second car, I designed and 
built an engine to put in a launch and 
tow the houseboat. We were gone two 
months, down the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. Maybe you think there weren't 
ducks and geese in those days!” 

Chat ended talk of automobiles for the 
time. Ed Apperson had burned gun- 
powder long before he set fire to gaso- 
line. and he has been mixing the fumes 
of both for nearly sixty years. We knew 
he'd shot birds in many places and was 
a national leader at the traps, but the 
basic reason did not come out until that 
afternoon, While he talked of ducks in 
Mississippi River sloughs, we saw some- 
thing in his living room never there be- 
fore—a long rifle leaning against the 
mantel, 

“Ivs shorter than when built,” Ed 
said. “Twice belore I was born, six inches 
were cut off the barrel. Weighs cleven 
and a quarter pounds now. ‘The hair 
trigger has never been adjusted in my 
lifetime but a healthy sneeze will still 
set it off. | started shooting with it when 
I was seven.” 


On the barrel was inscribed, “Made in 
Abingdon, Virginia, by J. Bickley for W. 
Apperson in 1811," and it was carried 
through the War of 1812, Ed said, by his 
egrandfather, We knew Ed was a cousin 
of Phoebe Apperson Hearst. mother of 
the newspaper publisher, but now in talk- 
ing of the ancient rifle it slipped out that 
his maternal great-grandfather was Dan- 
iel Boone. Imagine knowing a man Lorty 
yews without learning that! 

“First squirrel I killed with that rifle 
I shot through the body,” Ed said, “and 
did my dad dress me down for spoiling 
meat! After that | always got ‘em in the 
head. The next year my father bought 
me a Civil War Springfield muzzle-loader 
and had the rifling bored out. It was my 
first shotgun. In 1886, when I was seven- 
teen, IT began shooting at clay pigeons. 
Often they wouldn't break, though you 
could hear the shot hit ‘em." 

When we got back to automobiles the 
next day, we learned that Ed built a 
third car in 1896. It was leased to the 
John Robinson circus, with Elmer as 
driver, to lead parades. 

“The rented-car business isn't so 
damned new.” Ed said. 

By 1897, a number of cars had been 
produced by various pioneers and P. C. 
Lewis. a showman, bought three, includ- 
ing Ed's fourth for $1,000, and contracted 
with state and county fairs to exhibit 
them. All fall Ed toured the Middle West 
and New England. Often the other cars 
would not start, but Ed’s always did and 
he’d circle the track several times. 

The public watched and became in- 
terested in these ‘“Pufhing Billies,” as a 
Boston paper called them, and that win- 
ter Elmer Apperson and Elwood Haynes 
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decided automobiles could be sold. A 
dozen builders were at work now and on 
May 24, 1898, the Haynes-Apperson Com- 
pany was organized with a capital of 
$50,000. Elmer and Haynes owned 51 
per cent of the stock, Haynes’ relatives 
the rest. Edgar was employed as chief 
engineer and designer. 

Cars had changed little in appearance. 
They were still gas buggies, most of them 
with a two-cycle motor in the rear, a 
patent-leather dashboard, no top, a sin- 
gle seat, wire or wooden wheels. Igni- 
tion was the “make-and-break,"” type; the 
spark plug did not exist even in men’s 
minds, A mica-insulated spring-driven 
arm inside the cylinder was tripped and 
a spark obtained when the points parted. 
An induction coil stepped up yoltage. 
Ed’s first car used the wet batteries made 
for telegraph lines, but later he used dry 
batteries. The modern storage battery 
was unknown. Gear shift was still pro- 
gressive and on the jackshalt, 

“We sold a dozen cars that first year,” 
Ed said. “Got twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars each. Never tried to sell a car, 
never advertised. No dealers. If anyone 
wanted a car he came to the little factory 
we set up or sent an order by mail. At 
that, every car was sold before we started 
on it. One day a man in a tweed suit and 
wearing a monocle came in and told me 
he wanted a car. Turned out he was Lord 
Russell from England who'd come over 
just to buy an automobile. That was our 
first export job, maybe the first in Amer- 
ica. 

“We had men working for us now. One 
was John D, Maxwell. He said to me, ‘Ed, 
there'll be a million cars on the roads 
some day,’ Later he went to Detroit and 
designed and built the Maxwell, which 
became the Chrysler. John was one of 


the lew carly manufacturers I’d call a 
mechanic.” 

In 1898 competition between automo- 
bile makers brought exhibitions and races 
on state-fair tracks. Ed entered many of 
these, won often and never had an acci- 
dent, but another task kept him busy. 
In the ’90's few men knew anything about 
a gasoline motor or the mechanism of a 
car. When a Haynes-Apperson owner 
had trouble and the local blacksmith or 
threshing-machine expert couldn’t help 
him, he sent for Ed. Often the trouble 
was simple, 


“We sold a car to a department store 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana,” Ed said, “and 
far’s I know it was the first motor de- 
livery truck in America. One day it 
wouldn't start, no matter how they 
tinkered, so they wired me to come. ix 
took a look, put gas in the tank, and off 
she went. You should have seen the faces 
of the driver and the blacksmith. Re- 
member how later, when you had trouble, 
you said, ‘Gas?’ ‘Spark?’ and looked to 
see. They didn’t know that much in the 
early days.” 

Other cars most conveniently broke 
down in those years. Ed got in quite a 
bit of duck shooting in Indiana and Illi- 
nois, even prairie chickens before they 
were shot out so thoroughly. He had 
bird shooting in New York and New 
England, ducks and geese in Maryland, 
grouse in Wisconsin. Years later, when 
he was a successful manufacturer, Ed 
arranged three annual trips to his prin- 
cipal dealers. 

“[ felt it was an important relation- 
ship between factory and distributor and 
I never missed going,” he said seriously. 

“Was it pure coincidence that your 
swings around the circuit happened to 
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“Why don't we find out if your uncle really has dis- 
covered gold before we raise a fuss about his donkey?” 


bump into ducks, birds, or trout?” we 
aaa 

“IT was always surprised how it hap- 
pened to work out that way,” Apperson 
said with a smile. 

“We sold a car to a son-in-law of Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt," Ed said. 
“He stipulated, as most of them did, that 
u competent mechanic deliver the car 
and show him how to operate it. That 
meant me, and I drove it to a big estate 
near Saratoga Springs, New York. I was 
taken to a room in the servants’ quarters 
and had lunch with the help. When the 
owner heard I was one of the Apperson 
brothers he couldn't apologize enough. 
Moved me to a suite in his mansion and 
for two weeks I was entertained as a 
guest. Each day I’d teach him to drive, but 
it was slow work. Once he drove the car 
into its place in the carriage house, 
stepped on the throttle, yelled ‘Whoa!’ 
and went through the rear wall. When 
I left he gave me a twenty-year gold 
pass, Pullman fares included, for my- 
self and family on the New York Central 
System. I never knew how far you could 
go on one railroad system until I began 
to study maps. Twenty years later an- 
other gold pass came [rom him, and I 
didn’t think he’d even remembered me.” 

Mixing with the rich did not touch Ed 
Apperson essentially. He could always 
hold his own. He once delivered a car 
to a Wall Street broker on his estate on 
Long Island and was treated as a guest 
while he explained the mysteries of what 
happens in a two-cycle motor, how to 
tickle a coil adjustment, and the neces- 
sity of haying gasoline in the tank. 

The broker shot at his gun club every 
Sunday and asked Ed to accompany him, 
thinking the man from Indiana might be 
entertained by the skill of the members. 
Ed went gladly and, alter preliminary 
shooting, his host saw he was interested in 
the fine English guns in the rack and won- 
dered if he would like to try one. Ed 
would, joyfully, for he hadn't found the 
shooting of the rich very good. He en- 
tered two competitions, won both with- 
out missing a target, and left an amazed 
gun club as he went back to Indiana. 

‘The energy and drive of this man over- 
whelms one. Designing and building 
motorears, teaching purchasers how to 
run them, trouble-shooting over half the 
continent, swinging a gun at traps and 
in the field—all these were not enough 
to slow down Ed Apperson. He'd always 
liked baseball and even in his mid-thirties 
was good enough to hold a place on the 
Kokomo Elks team. He weighed 200 
pounds and was a switch hitter. The 
Kokomo and Fort Wayne Elks played an 
annual game that aroused his excitement 
in the two towns. 

“We went to Fort Wayne one year,” 
Ed said, and he doesn’t have the reticence 
in talking baseball that he has in dis- 
cussing the early automobile. “Who do 
you suppose they had for pitcher? Chris- 
tie Mathewson! Of the New York Giants! 
We squawked but it got us nowhere. He 
was an Elk, all right. Member of the 
lodge. We had to take him. 

“When I went up in the last inning, 
Mathewson smoked two past me. I was 
batting right-handed. I could place ‘em 
better there, but I could hit ‘em farther 
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trom the other side. No rule against it 
then, so [| switched over. Mathewson 
smoked his third pitch in, and I laid it 
outside the park. 

“A few years later I met Mathewson 
in New York. ‘I remember you,’ he said. 
‘When you switched to batting Ieft- 
handed after two strikes in Fort Wayne 
you said, “Come on, you bush- Jeaguer! 
Throw me something 1 can't hit” And 
did you hit it!”’ 

That was the spirit with which Ed 
Apperson played baseball, shot ducks, 
and built automobiles. He carried the 
same intensity into early motor racing. 

“Only it wasn’ t really racing, filty and 
more years ago,” he said. * ‘People weren't 
interested in a contest when so many cars 
broke down. About all we tried to do 
then was build a car that would run, and 
keep on running. Speed had to wait. Con- 
tests were generally ‘endurance’ or ‘re- 
liability’ runs. We still had to prove to 
the public that cars were as reliable as 
a horse.” 

In 1901 Ed won the New York to But- 
falo Pan American Exposition race, 
which was stopped before the scheduled 
end because of the assassination of Me- 
Kinley. He had a perfect score. Elmer 
Apperson, also in a Haynes-Apperson, 
was second, with one penalty. Ed went 
on to Detroit and on October 10 won 
the ten-mile race for cars weighing less 
than 2,000 pounds, setting a speed mark 
of around 30 miles an hour which stood 
for many years. Henry Ford won the big 
car event, defeating the Winton Bullet. 
The time was above 40 m.p-h., “Very fast 
for those days,"’ Ed said. Ford was build- 
ing only racing cars, not manulacturing 
for the market. 

In that fall of 1901, Ed Apperson was 
squarely in the center of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest dramas, and he didn’t know 
it. No one knew it. The names of Ford, 
Winton, Olds, of Pierce Arrow, Cadillac 
and Packard, were scarcely known. Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Hudson and the 
rest were undreamed of, Studebaker was 
making wagons. Henry J. Kaiser was 
19 years Sit: Powel Crosley, Jr. was 15. 
No road outside a city was paved. No 
gas station had been built. “Garage” still 
belonged to the French. Traffic lights 
and cops, white lines on streets and roads, 
double-page ads of cars, tires, and batter- 
ies, the words “jaywalker” and “thumb- 
ing”’—everything so familiar today was 


ie] 
not casting a shadow ahead. 


Ed Apperson had been engrossed in 
designing, building, testing, improving. 
He was now 32 years old and he paused 
long enough to push the bushes aside and 
look into the next valley, just as had 
his great-grandfather Daniel Boone when 
he entered Kentucky. Ed “Apperson 
sensed something beyond his vision, be- 
yond any man’s. 

Ed went back to Kokomo with a new 
viewpoint. He was a success, designing 
and building cars that won important 
speed and reliability events, a leading 
figure in the drama that was breaking 
over America. He quit his job. 

“The Haynes-Apperson Company was 
paying me twenty dollars a week,’ Ed 
explained, and that’s all he would Say. 

Later his brother Elmer came to him, 

“Open the old machine shop,” Elmer 


said. “Muke drawings lor a new and 
better car. ['lL be along soon.” 

At the end of 1901 Elmer withdrew 
from the Haynes-Apperson Company, 
which became the Haynes Automobile 
Company, and he and Edgar organized 
the Apperson Bros. Automobile Com: 
pany. Elmer suggested equal shares but 
Fd refused on the ground that Elmer 
was furnishing the money. They settled 
on two-thirds for Elmer and one-third for 
Ed, but in a later reorganization became 
equal partners. 

Long belore incorporation papers were 
drawn up, Ed was at work. He felt a 
new freedom. For eight years he had 
been building automobiles, He had not 
only learned much but he liad foreseen 
much more. These gas-driven buggies 
could become faster, bigger, more certain 
in operation. His new Apperson car 
would be a long step forward. 

“The car I started work on in 1893 
weighed between twelve and thirteen 
hundred pounds,” Ed said. ‘‘Wheelbase 
was seventy-two inches. The first Apper- 
son was a lot heavier and a lot longer. 
1 built a surrey body that seated four 
passengers. For the first time [| had a 
clutch and transmission in a gear case, 
though still the progressive type. Put the 
gear-shilt lever in the center of the car. 
Had the first emergency brake too, 
though it was only to keep a car from 
rolling backward on a hill. We were the 
first to provide a spare tire. 


“Tn 18971 designed a four-cycle motor 
and used it in the Haynes-Apperson in 
1898. Now I built a new one, four-and- 
a-half-inch bore and five-inch stroke, op- 
posed, horizontal. Figured [ could get 
more power with larger valves, and I 
did. Got the idling speed down from 
three to two hundred. Top revolutions 


about eight hundred. Much smoother 
power. We built about a dozen cars in 


1902, all on order. Price started at two 
thousand dollars. 

“In that gear case I used bronze bear- 
ings because they would be quiet, but 
owners wouldn’t keep oil at the proper 
level and the bearings burned out. Eyen 
then we were beginning to learn you 
couldn't depend too much on the owner; 
that you had to protect him against him- 
self. | switched to Hyatt roller bearings. 
Bought ‘em from a young salesman 

named Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. He was head 
of General Motors for a long while.” 

Ed still chuckles when, in talking of 
his first car, he tells how he used a buggy’s 
filth wheel, two iron plates or circular 
bands held together with a king bolt 
which permitted shafts or pole to turn 
the front axle. 

“Only I set it in vertically,” Ed said. 
“It held the axle to the frame. With a 
horse drawing it, a buggy can run on 
three wheels or two. With a motor driv- 
ing the rear wheels, both had to be on 
the ground to get traction. Also, both 
front wheels had to be on the ground 
for steering. Roads were rough in those 
days, and buggy springs weren't flexible 
enough to handle chuckholes. The fifth 
wheel let the front axle tip. I used it 
until 1904 or 1905, when better steel per- 
mitted softer springs.” 

Before the Appersons started their 


company, the Selden patent bobbed up. 
Many a motorcar executive today has 
never heard of this but it raised a lot of 
hell with the budding industry more than 
fifty years ago. In 1879, George B. Selden, Netadla ichanoue foe bork ita raat 
a pe CC Cate ey ae Dhiba ae | Fi GOL Livorne TRInC EST ne: 
plied for a patent, escribing six possible battling brown trout who lurk 
combinations ol a road locomotive ; in Truckee River waters. 
driven by a “liquid hydro-carbon” en- In the waters of the Truckee Riv- 
gine, In November, 1895, alter Ed Ap- er... in the famous fishing spots 
person had already built two cars, a of outdoor America . . . anywhere 
patent was issued to Selden, He claimed ane seer that eB a 
it covered any gasoline-driven car, though find Hil pate etek ey ean 

awver Sp 4 “all hye » rp 5 Rio ackle rejerr Ss 
Lawyet Selden himself hadn't even bolted quality, dependability and value, 
two pieces of metal together. 


ers. Hore 
Until 1899, news of the patent did not rocks-Ibbotson Company, Utica, 
penetrate to tiny machine and black- 
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oa N. Y. Manufacturers of the larg. 
smith shops where obscure men were est line of fishing tackle in the 
building cars. Then the Electric Vehicle world, 


Company, of Hartlord, Connecticut, 
bought a Selden license with right to sub- 
lease. Twelve companies, the Appersons 
among them, were given licenses and 
formed the Association of Licensed Auto- 


mobile Manulacturers. Henry Ford ap- 
plied for membership and was turned 
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infringed,” In 1911 an upper court held Price $25.00 
the patent “valid but not infringed” on 
the grounds that cars now had four or 
more cylinders while Selden’s application 
specified only one or two. During the 
trial a car was built according to Selden’ s 
plans but it never ran, No more royalties 
were paid and automobile manufacturers 
were [ree to go ahead. 

The whole Selden patent battle was a 
bizarre affair, with a man who had never 
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would keep on running without breaking 
down. Early builders got together in the 
Mechanical Branch of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
formed under the Selden patent. Only 
they didn’t think of patents. Each man 
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new it was to be his for one year. Then 
he'd turn it over to the others. The agree- 
ment didn’t seem to work very well. Ideas 
spread around fast. Patents didn’t in- 
terest us.” 

Edgar Apperson developed many orig- 
inal ideas and perfected practices com- 
mon today, and let anyone take them. 
In all the years they built motorcars, 
he and Elmer took out only one patent, 
that for dual ignition in 1907 when Ed 
was the first to use a German magneto. 
Long alter he had retired, Ed was called 
as a witness in a patent suit. 

“It happened this way,” Ed _ said. 
“When we built our early four-cylinder 
motors we worked on the principle that 
a curved manifold would give [reest pas- 
sage from carburetor to cylinders. The 
manifolds, of brass, bent beautifully. All 
car makers used them, but I discovered 
the middle cylinders were starved. That 
didn’t seem reasonable, so | studied it 
and figured the passage to the end cylin- 
ders was too easy. | decided an almost 
square turn was needed. The inrushing 
charge of gas would be slowed down and 
the two middle cylinders would have a 
chance to get their share. So I built a 
manifold along those lines and, by meas- 
uring the length of the exhaust fames— 
only test we had in those days—tound 
each cylinder was getting the same 
charge.” 

Ed was satisfied with achieving some- 
thing, never thought of taking out a 
patent, and forgot it. But many years 
afterward someone saw his manifold, got 
a patent on it, and licensed it to Buick, 
which became suspicious after spending 
$200,000 in royalties, quit paying, and 
was sued. A General Motors man visited 
Ed and asked if he had blueprints of his 
first manifold, Ed had never bothered 
with them but he did dig up an ancient 
motor with the square-turn manifold. He 
was called as a witness and described the 
whole conception on the stand. 

“Why didn’t you patent 
judge asked. 

“Because, Your Honor,” Ed said, “in 
those days we were too busy making 
better cars to fuss with patents. Besides, 
if I'd patented the idea I'd have had to 
waste my time in court like this.” 

The judge broke his own court rules 
by laughing loudly. 

“Mr. Apperson,” he said, “in all my 
experience on the bench you are the first 
witness appearing before me who has, 
in my belief, told the absolute truth.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
spirit of the pioneers. They didn’t look 
for money, prestige, advertising. They 
didn’t care who had the first idea for an 
improvement. They were aiming at per- 
fection. In later years A. L. Riker ran a 
Locomobile 25,000 miles, tore the car 
dlown, and reassembled it before a sale. 
Until 1915, Ed Apperson road-tested 
every car he built. He once laid an ex- 
pensive Persian rug in a showroom win- 
dow, drove a car onto it, and ran the 
motor for days. Not a drop of oil fell 
on the rug. Look at any garage floor 
today. 

Before that early era ended, 1,500 com- 
panies were organized to make automo- 
biles. How many can be named now? 
Blacksmiths, bicycle repairmen, small- 


this?" the 


town bankers, crackpots—all saw a for- 
tune in this new fad. But what carried 
through, what made the automobile pos- 
sible, was that core of zealots, Ed Apper- 
son, A. L. Riker, Ransom E. Olds, John 
D. Maxwell, Alexander Winton, and a 
few others. 

Naturally the emphasis was wholly on 
motor and chassis in those early days and 
we asked Ed when builders began to 
think of the personal comfort of driver 
and passengers. 

“That was about 1907,” he said, and 
then he grinned. “My God! More’n a 
dozen years after our first car! We were 
too busy trying to get certainty of op- 
eration and less mechanical trouble for 
the owner. I built a surrey body for the 
first Apperson we made in 1902, but it 
didn't have doors or a top. Even when we 
got yertical motors and placed them in 
front under hoods to protect them from 
weather, we left the drivers sitting in 
the rain. 

“If a man wanted a top we'd build it 
for him. For a long while all manufac 
turers sold cars without top, lights, horn, 
and other things. It wasn’t till 1915 that 
we began to sell a completely equipped 
car. It even had a bumper bar. Most 
early buyers were wealthy and about 
1905 the special body appeared. We'd 
make drawings and tack them on. the 
bulletin board in the factory office. Buy- 
ers would come, make a choice, and place 
an order. All such work, of course, was 
extra. 

“As cars became longer and heavier 
and owners developed new ideas of what 
sort of bodies they wanted, Elmer and I 
found ourselves in the de-luxe carriage 
manulacturing business. For years every 
car was a special job. Paint and drying 
rooms kept us expanding the factory. 
Each body was given filteen to eighteen 
coats of paint, then two coats of rubbing 
varnish and a final finishing coat. We 
built our own bodies until steel was used, 
Then body plants could do the work 
more cheaply.” 

But always Ed Apperson’s chief in- 
terest was what went on under the hood 
and beneath the many-coated bodies. In 
his first car, finished in 1894, he had 
equalized the brakes. Now he made them 
larger but it was still a case of steel against 
steel, and resulting shricks. When woven 
linings were finally made, they often 
buckled and grabbed, locking a wheel. 
Ed then introduced the first automatic 
release of brakes, In his 1902 car he had 
the first hand-operated spark control and 
also a hand throttle in addition to a foat 
throttle. Ed always liked hand throttles 
on the steering wheel and when modern 
cars dropped them, he put on his own. 

He was glad to take the motor from 
the rear of the car. “I can still tell some 
of the disadvantages of having it there,” 
he said. With the motor forward. chain 
drive was dropped for the shalt drive. 
This meant a differential in the rear axle. 
“That presented no problem,”” Ed said. 
“Old-time steam tractors were using pin- 
ion and differential gears in the nineties.” 

Ed’s first four-cylinder motor appeared 
in 1904. 

“I stole the idea from a T-head job I 
saw in a Panhard in New York,” he said. 
“In those days | would take any idea I 


saw. Everyone else did. We had to inake 
our own carburetors then, and they were 
no more than mixing valves. In New York 
Id catch the chauffeur of a foreign car 
on his day off and get him to let me 
have a look at it. Kuropeans were ahead 
of us in many ways. That's how [| got 
the carburetor that helped beat Barney 
Oldfield in the Pasadena Hill Climb in 
1909. Examined a French carburetor and 
went home and built myself one. 

“On one of those trips to New York, 
to the first automobile show, | met Henry 
Ford the second time and he asked Eliner 
and me to join him, we to build fine cars 
while he built a cheap, popular sort. 1 
was rather for it but Elmer wasn't. Ford 
had his ideas tor mass production well 
worked out but he hadn’t got going, His 
name meant litthe to Ehner 
else then.” 

More and more, competition forced 
the carly pioneers out of them work- 
shops. The public was now convinced 
am automobile would run, anc that it 
wouldn't break down too olten. But how 
fast would it go? People were made speed 
conscious by Lou Dillion’s trotting mark 
in 1903 and the Wright brothers’ first 
flight that year. What was this horseless 
carriage going to do? In France a car 
exceeded 100 m.p.h. in 1904, Barney Old- 
field, ex-bike racer who had been taught 
by Ford to handle a car, was becoming 
famous in a Stearns. Pe and Charley 
Soules ina Pope-Voledo were hitting 80 
m.p.h on the straightaways of dirt tacks. 
Che Vanderbilt races got under way. 

“Tt learned a lot from them,” Ea said, 
“and L built an entry, It had a four- 
cylinder motor, six and a quarter by five, 
and [ set it in the first vanaciumestcel 
frame in America. [t never raced. We 
mace special tire rims and had lugs be- 
tween each two wooden spokes, but the 
driver, when taking a curve in a practice 
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run, rolled the shoe off a rear wheel and 
wrapped that frame around a telephone 
pole. | mean he wrapped it! Front and 
rear ends almost touched. The driver 
wasn't hurt but his mechanic broke both 
wrists. A Fiat with a seyen-by-seven tour 
cylinder motor won the race.” 

Ed built an open touring car that had 

“square” 5-by-5 four cylinder motor and 

teen $,000 pounds. It was turned over 
to Jack Frye, Apperson distributor in 
Los Angeles, and entered in the Motor 
Age Cup race, which it won. Norton H. 
Van Sicklen, once a bike racer, then edi- 
tor of Motor Age and later a pioneer 
speedometer manufacturer, called the car 
“Bryve’s’ Rabbit.” As future \ppersons 
gained speed the name became *Jack- 
rabbit" and the animal was placed on 
the radiator as the company insignia, 
“Apperson Jackrabbit” was known wher- 
ever driven. 

An important event of that period was 
the Savannah road race for stock cars, 
run in Georgia because, due to soil con- 
ditions, one graveled highway remained 
dry no matter what the rainfall. Ed built 
a car which became known as “Appersons’ 
Bie Dick,” with a 6)4-by-5 four-cylinder 
motor wand drove it to victory, 

At this time the Pasadena Hill Climb 
was one of the best-known 
America because it was a severe test for 
cars on grades, then a matter of great 
interest to the buying public. For years 
owners would boast they could “take the 
Jones hill on high,” and car salesmen 
always took prospective customers up 
wellknown city grades to prove their 
cars. ‘Vhey were skillful drivers and the 
new owner was rarely able to duplicate 
the trick later, 

Los Angeles dealers organized the Pasa 
dena event and ran it lor several years. \ 
Stoddard-Dayton called the “Stuttering 
Daughter” won it then Earl An- 
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thony, Packard distributor, was twice vic- 
tor, the last time in 1907, Ed Apperson 
decided to try for it in 1908, and won. 
Interest was now so great and the prestige 
of winning so valuable that most manu- 
facturers went alter the prize in 1909. 
Ed determined to keep his lead. 

“IT designed and built a new five-by- 
five four-cylinder motor,” he said, “and 
used the carburetor I'd adapted from a 
French job. I had the first cord tires ever 
used on a car, many years before they 
were on the market. John Palmer, an 
old-time bike racer, had developed them 
in the nineties and he had a set made 
for me by Goodrich. By hand, of course. 
No molds. Nort Van Sicklen had an idea 
too, He said to put thirty-inch wheels in 
front and thirty-four in the rear. Thought 
Md get better motor performance and 
drive. 

“The course went through city streets, 
and in one place we had to cross a raised 
wooden bridge over sunken streetcar 
tracks. Drivers always slowed down for 
it, being afraid of breaking a front axle. 
The race would be close and 1 figured 
that if 1 didn’t slow down I'd have the 
margin lor victory. So T built axles of 
alloy steel, the first ever used in an Ameri- 
can gas-driven car, I'd broken cnough 
frontaxle spindles and [ wasn't going 
to break another when L hit that bridge.” 

Ed doesn’t mind talking about this 
race. To him, it was a sporting event, 
something like baseball and getting a 
home run off Christie Mathewson, He 
went to Pasadena a mouth early to study 
each grade and turn, and practice driv- 
ing them. The morning of the contest, 
crowds jammed the sidewalks to the curbs. 
Ed went over the course and warned 
policemen where he would drive. At one 
bad curve he stopped. “You're standing 
outside the curb,” he said to the cop. 
“Get inside when you see me coming, be- 
cause UI hit you if you don't. UL dodge 
you Tll go into the crowd across the 
street and kill a lot of people.” 

At the starting line Ed tound the best 
cars in America drawn up. Lt was a race 
against the clock, with only one driver 
on the course at a time, and the result 
was telephoned back belore the next man 
started. Thus each driver knew what he 
had to beat. Barney Oldfield was there 
with a big Stearns six-cylinder job. He 
was the best-known and most popular 
race driver in America, and Barney al- 
Ways was a cocky cuss, the Walter Hagen 
of the dirt tracks. 

“Hi, Ed!” Barney called when he saw 
the Apperson entry. “How you expect to 
win with a little thing like that?" He 
patted the big Stearns. “How you going 
to get power out of so small a motor?” 

“LH get the power,” Ed said, thinking 
of his new carburetor, “because VIL burn 
all the gasoline I feed her.” 

Barney's manager looked over Ed's car 
and predicted Ed would win by ten sec 
onds, 

“Like hell!’ Barney shouted as he 
pulled out « billlold. “I've got a thou- 
sand dellars sayin’ I'll beat him,” 

Ed threw an arm across Oldfield’s 
shoulders. “Put it back, Barney,” he said. 
“You're sure to lose,” ‘ 

Nothing would convince Oldfield and, 
though Ed protested, the bet was made 


when Leon T. Schuttler, Los Angeles Ap- 
person dealer, produced $1,000. 

“The start of the race was a thousand- 
foot straightaway that looked as if it were 
downhill,” Ed said. “It was really an up- 
grade, as I had discovered in practice. 
So I learned to start in the second of 
my four-speed transmission, which we all 
had in those days. I’d hold it until I 
made the first turn, then shift into high 
without releasing the clutch. I started 
before Barney, and he told me afterward 
that when he saw me take the first thou- 
sand feet he knew he was losing a dollar 
a foot. 

“But Barney didn’t know about my 
alloy-steel axles. I didn’t ease my foot on 
the throttle when I neared the wooden 
bridge—as 1 was sure all other drivers 
wouid—and when | hit it, did | take off! 
An old friend, Judge Frederickson of 
Beverly Hills, paced the distance between 
where the rear wheels left the ground 
and where they touched again. It was 
cighty-eight feet, 

“LT still hac the bad curve to make and 
as I got near | saw the crowd was back 
ol the curb but the policeman still stood 
in the street. | waved at him, but the 
dumb cop didn't move. When he’ saw 
I was coming through, he threw himself 
back, At that, I ran over his toes, but 1 
dicln’t Kill anyone across the street. 

“Funny thing! Barney's manager was 
right: | won by ten seconds. The fastest 
car in the race was a Stanley Steamer, 
but | knew if it hit the bridge at the 
speed it must to win, it would bounce 
water against the hot head and blow the 
top off.” 


That was the last Pasadena Hill 
Climb. Next year the Los Angeles distrib- 
utor Lor Apperson placed this card in his 
show window: “Pasadena Hill Climb won 
in 1908 by Apperson, Won in 1909 by 
Apperson. 1910——no interest shown by 
other dealers and race abandoned.” 

The grade in this contest averaged 
[La per cent, with a maximum of 15.4, 
All today’s cars soar up such inclines in 
high, but such performance was little 
more than a dream forty-two years ago. 

The Apperson Jackrabbit entered one 
other western race, as tough a grind as 
the continent knew—in the desert-and- 
mountain run from Phoenix, Arizona, 
lo Los Angeles. Harris Hanshue, western 
representative for the Appersons and 
later founder of Western Air Express, 
drove a Jackrabbit to victory. The roads 
and the heat were so bad that few cars 
finished. 

Kd’s friend Carl G. Fisher opened the 
Indianapolis Speedway in 1909. The 
Appersons entered a car in 1911, the first 
500-mile race, but it did not finish, as 
was. true of many. For the 1912 event, Ed 
designed a wholly new car and motor, 
employed Herb Lytle, one of the best- 
known drivers of the day, and took a pit 
crew to the race. ‘The car held its own 
until forced in for a tire change. 

“We did a fast job," Ed said. “Herb 
got back into his seat and Nelson Mc- 
Lean was stooping over to crank the 
motor. | happened to look back up the 
track and saw the Westcott entry had 
broken the drag link of its steering gear 
and was weaving at us at ninety miles 


an hour. I yelled, Herb Lytle jumped, 
but McLean was bending down, crank- 
ing. The Westcott hit our car and 
knocked it, and McLean too, over the 


cement wall, McLean landed sitting 
down, unhurt for some strange reason, 


but the car was wrecked. Word spread 
through the stands that all three of us 
had been killed. My wife, Inez, heard it, 
and believed it. I didn’t think anything 
was worth while if it meant risking my 
men’s lives. We quit racing right there.” 

Dawson, in a National, won that day 
with an average of 78.70 m.p.h. 

“We'd have come along faster if we'd 
had better steel,” Ed said. “America 
simply did not produce the quality we 
needed, Gears gave us a lot of trouble. 
You could set one in a vice and knock 
out a tooth with a light hammer. They 
were always breaking in use. About 1906 
I finally licked the problem by buying 
alloy steel from Krupp in Germany, the 
first used in an American car. We still 
cut gears by hand, with a hacksaw. Thirty 
years later | tore down “Tizzry Ann,’ the 
car [ built for running over pine stumps 
on my Wisconsin place. Those Krupp 
gears still carried the tool marks but 
didn’t show any wear. 

“Same thing was true of springs. As 
cars got heavier and speed increased, they 
broke more often. About 1910 I saw 
that the breaks didn’t come at the weak- 
ened center where the bolt went through, 
but two inches from it. I figured out a 
short stiff spring for the top to act as a 
check, and that type of breakage ended. 
But it was not until about 1916 that 
American alloy steels improved so we 
could give better comfort and road: ability. 
“In those early experiments | discoy- 
ered spring motion was improved by in- 
creased vibrations. Poor steel gave eighty 
a minute. With good alloys, I ordered 
lighter main rear-spring leaves forty-eight 
inches long for a five-passenger car. The 
spring maker said I was crazy and he 
wouldn't guarantee them, ‘I don’t want 
your guarantee,’ I said. ‘I want the 
springs.’ When I installed them I found 
the vibrations were a hundred and twenty 
per minute, That was the only way to 
estimate spring suspension and action in 
those days, but it worked. We got far 
easier riding and kept the rear wheels on 

the ground.” 

Better steel also appeared for crank- 
shafts, drive shafts, and axles. Valves, of 
low-carbon steel, gaye much trouble and 
did not show improvement until 1915. 

“Henry Ford deserves credit for better 
metals,’ Ed Apperson said. “When the 
steel people wouldn't furnish what we 
needed, he made his own steel. They had 
to follow.” 

Gasoline also hampered early car 
makers. Ed's first two-cycle opposed motor 
had a compression of 5 to 1. Years after- 
ward his 5-by-5 four-cylinder had the 
same, as did his later 4'/4-by-5 six-cylinder. 
Not until his first V-8 in 1915 did he have 
31% to 1. “We couldn't increase compres- 
sion with the fuels we had in those days.” 

Long after early builders achieved rea- 
sonable dependability, tires remained 
the motorists’ headache. Ed's first car in 
1894 had “cushion” tires, produced for 
light buggies. They were solid rubber 
with a half-inch hole through the center. 


Two years later Ed had tires made by the 
Kokomo Rubber Company. They were 
single-tube, the first pneumatic tires on 
an automobile, made by hand, without 
molds. 

When Ed Apperson quit racing in 1912 
the era of automobile advertising was 
gathering headway. Production mounted 
and with it competition, The Apper- 
sons stuck to the fine-car idea, never went 
in for volume production. Their prices 
increased. Their first four-cylinder car 
sold for $2,750. Later models went to 
$5,000 and $5,500, with much of the cost 
going into bodies. In no year did they 
ever build more than 2,000 cars. 

For a long time they built everything 
themselves, now using machine tools but 
still with much handwork. After parts 
manufacturers began supplying car 
builders they kept on making their own 
cars completely, except for electr ical fea- 
tures. They made their own axles until 
1918, rear ends until 1919. 


In 1912, Cadillac brought out the 
electric starter with generator and electric 
lights. Next year nearly all cars had them. 
Ed followed Gadillac’s V-8 motor with 
his own in 1915. Big cylinders had gone 
out and Ed's V-8 was : 34. by-5. It had an 
r.p.-m. of 3,500, a big advance over the 
800 of the first motor he had designed 
twenty years earlier. This span gives an 
idea of the rapidity of early motorcar 
development. 

Several other manufacturers followed 
Cadillac, but Scientific American maga- 
zine, after examining all, pronounced 
Ed's the simplest and most accessible. A 
few years later Ed invited a friend on a 
fishing trip. When the man arrived early 
at Ed’s home he found the hood off the 
car and the heads off the cylinder blocks. 
Ed was scraping carbon. “Thought we 
were going fishing!” the friend ex- 

claimed, “We're going fishing,” Ed said, 
and an hour after he’d begun work he 
had the motor running. 

The more expensive automabiles went 
in for length before World War I, The 
1916 Apperson touring car had ample 
room for seven passengers but in 1918 
Ed and his brother produced a model 
that drew much attention. It was the 
“Chummy Roadster,”’ with the first long 
deck in the rear, forerunner of the con- 
vertible of today. 

About this time Ed began work on an 
experimental car that became known in 
the factory as the “Anniversary Model.” 
It was about twenty-five years since he'd 
started building automobiles. His thought 
was only to try out new ideas and “he 
built the car himself, in the tool room. 
Most noteworthy achievement was per- 
fection of the preselective gearshift. 

A manufacturer had developed this 
transmission gear but no one had been 
able to make it work in an automobile. 
One company, prominent today, an- 
nounced it in advertisements, spent $250)- 
000 on the idea, and never got a 
preselective gearshift to market, 

Ed Apperson mastered it. The control 
was not below the steering wheel but on 
top, “where it always should have been.” 
Touch of a finger pushed a short lever 
to the gear desired. When the clutch was 
released, the gears were changed auto- 
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matically. If a driver approached a stop 
sign, he set the lever at “low” while still 
in high, released the clutch, started at 
once in low when ready to go. 

It was an uncanny experience, thirty 
years ago, to ride with Ed. The conyen- 
tional gearshift lever had come up 
through the middle of the floor for so 
long it had become a part of American 
life. Reaching for it was one of a driver's 
instinctive motions. The floor space of 
Ed’s car was clear. He did not take either 
hand from the wheel. The shift was par- 
ticularly valuable in days of muddy and 
sandy roads and in deep snow. A car 
could be “rocked” back and forth easily 
until it had room to get out. 

In the anniversary model Ed used the 
V-type fan belt and pulley for the first 
time. The flat belt was giving too much 
trouble when driving the generator as 
well. Mechanical correctness was instinc- 
tive in the man. Time and again, though 
he had no engineering education, he de- 
signed something new that was startlingly 
right. He did it now in deciding on the 
angle of the V. Later, when this was 
worked out scientifically, it was found 
that Ed’s angle was only a fraction of a 
degree off. 

Ed also began experimenting with 
Duco and lacquer finishes on the new 
model. This car, which he built almost 
enurely by hand thirty-three years ago, 
is in good condition and still runs well. It 
is owned by C, Leo Williams of Kokomo, 
once an employe of the Appersons. In 
1950 he drove it on a long run to an old- 
timers’ show of ancient automobiles. 

Few cars were enclosed in those days, 
the sedan being out of the financial reach 
of most buyers. The touring car was 
everyone’s car, but even then Ed foresaw 
a change. 

“In ten years all cars will be enclosed,” 
he said to this writer nearly thirty years 
ago. “Commercial salesmen are begin- 
ning to travel in cars, and they are show- 
ing why. In a touring car they arrive 
in a town soiled and wind-weary, need 
a freshening up before visiting customers. 
In a sedan they arrive spick-and-span, 
ready for work. The public will soon 
learn how wind saps energy and will 
Want protection, especially when they 
travel faster.” 

The public did, but Ed Apperson was 
not making cars when the sedan crowded 
out the touring car. In 1920 Elmer Ap- 
person died of a heart attack while watch- 
ing an automobile race in Beverly Hills, 
California. For a lew years Ed carried 
the double load, and soon he saw what 
the future held. More than 1,400 manu- 
facturers had quit or failed in the thirty 
years since he'd finished his first car in 
1894. The big combinations and Ford 
had gone to the front. Before Elmer died, 
General Motors had offered the Apper- 
sons a large sum for their name and fac 
tory, and Elmer insisted the chance be 
turned down. Now the small independ- 
ents, of which Apperson was a leader, 
faced a difficult situation. Ed, the me- 
chanic, originator, and designer, would 
have to turn financier. He was approach- 
ing 55, had worked hard for forty years, 
and the great-grandson of Daniel Boone 
had never had his fill of shooting. He 
sold out and retired, 


Ed got his shooting. From Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan to Arizona and from 
North Dakota to Maryland he shot birds, 
ducks, and turkeys. He got deer on his 
big place in northern Wisconsin and 
antelope in Wyoming, having gone back 
to the rifle late in life. Forty-five years 
ago he became interested in bass fishing, 
switched to trout, became an expert and 
cast in waters across the country, 

No road was too long if a bird or a 
duck waited at the end. When he was 70 
he visited the writer in Maine, was asked 
what his plans were. 

“ll be home in Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
sin, in three days,” he said. “Next alter- 
noon at two o'clock I'll be shooting pheas- 
ant in North Dakota.” 

“But good lord, Ed! You've got to cross 
most of Wisconsin and all of Minnesota! 
Probably got to average seventy miles an 
hour.” 

“But that’s the way I drive,” he said. 


Three months later we saw him in 
Pasadena, to which he had just driven 
from Phoenix, Arizona, 395 miles in six 
hours, and asked him if he’d got any 
pheasants. 

“Had my limit before dark that night,” 
he said. 

Now, nearing 83, Ed still drives, but 
limits himself to 55 and 60 on open high- 
ways. He still tends his two big Packards 
himself, as he always has, and can tear 
down a motor in his own machine shop 
and put it back in better shape than it 
ever was. He has driven one car 100,000 
miles and is proud that not a valve in it 
has been ground. 

“Set your valves loose and you don't 
haye to grind them,” he said. “This craze 
for silence is ruining motors. The thing 
you've got to be sure of in modern traflic 
is your brakes. I adjust my own, always 
have.” 

Sometimes Ed Apperson wonders if he 
was right in retiring, if he shouldn't 
have kept in the procession in which he 
was such an early leader. 

“At that, I couldn’t have got a job in 
any factory when I quit,” he said. “I had 
no engineering education. I was only a 
mechanic. If I went through an auto- 
mobile plant today IL wouldn't know 
what half of those intricate machines are 
doing.” 

A few years ago he visited the head of 
a big company in Detroit and was shown 
the latest car with much pride. Ed ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Funny thing,” he said, “but you've got 
quite a few things we tried and discarded 
thirty and more years ago.” 

The auto tycoon was shocked and re- 
sentful, until he got to thinking it over. 
“Maybe I’ve tossed out some of my own 
early ideas,” he said. 

When Ed can be induced to talk about 
early automobile days he invariably 
makes this statement: 

“I’ve always thought, and I’ve said it 
hundreds of times, that the man who de- 
serves the most credit lor the develop- 
ment of the automobile is the fellow who 
bought those first cars. Today the big 
companics have testing grounds and 
prove their products before offering them 
to the public. We couldn't, All we 
thought of was building better cars, but 


the only way was to do the best we could, 
sell the cars, and plow the profits back 
into more improvements. After I started 
our first car it was fourteen years before 
I got more than a bare living out of auto- 
mobiles.” 

The present generation knows little or 
nothing of the controversy that once 
raged over who built the first automobile 
in the United States. Ed Apperson never 
claimed to have done so, nor did he ever 
claim to have had the first thought of a 
car. He gives full credit to Elwood Haynes 
for having the idea, and Haynes always 
gave [ull credit to Ed for building the 
automobile they drove for the first time 
on July 4, 1894. 

But as the industry developed, an ad- 
vertising agency saw publicity in such a 
debate and caused much talk. Charles E. 
Duryea of Massachusetts heard it and 
dug up letters and documents to prove 
he had begun to build a car in 1892 and 
had finished it in 1893. How well it ran 
was not stated. The public was rather 
inclined to side with Duryea, who manu- 
factured cars lor a time in the early days 
and whose entry won that first race in 


Chicago in 1895, but it was clear that 
neither Duryea nor the Appersons and 
Haynes had heard of the other while 
doing their first work. 

Ed Apperson did not bother about the 
matter, though he was curious. In 1946 he 
found himself seated next to J. Frank 
Duryea, brother of the late Charles, at 
the golden-anniversary celebration of the 
industry in Detroit. At the table of honor 
were Ed Apperson, Duryea, William 
Knudsen, Ransom E. Olds, Henry Ford, 
and Barney Oldfield. 

During the dinner Ed asked Duryea 
what he knew of the facts in that early 
controversy as to the builder of America's 
first automobile. Duryea smiled. 

“What difference does it make?" he 
asked. 

Ed smiled too. OF all the first pioneers. 
he alone is alive today, and when he 
thinks of the millions of cars on the high- 
ways he feels it is of minor importance 
who started the endless stream. 

“Ina land like America,” said the great- 
erandson olf Daniel Boone, “someone else 
would have soon done it anyhow.” 

—Robert E. Pinkerton 
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The Case of the Super- 
Bluebeard 


[Continued from page 43] 


accommodations and privacy he would 
need for what he had in mind. Late‘in 
the fall of 1941 he found exactly what 
he wanted on the Rue Le Sueur—a hand- 
some villa, vacant lor a decade, lormerly 
occupied by a Russian princess. 

Behind the villa itself was a second 
building, a peculiar affair consisting of a 
garage with space for two cars and, be- 
hind the garage, two rooms. The second 
of these two rooms was triangular in 
shape, windowless, and hardly big enough 
to swing a cat in. As Dr, Petiot looked 
it over he must have wondered what the 
previous tenant had used it lor, but he 
didn’t have to wonder what he would use 
it for, 

There was an unoccupied house on 
one side ol the property and a lumber- 
yard on the other. ‘The rear was closed 
off by a high brick wall. It was all very 
private, Petiot bought the place for about 
half a million francs, all cash. He ex- 
plained to the real-estate agent that he 
intended to convert it into a sanitarium 
for the mentally unbalanced. 

The place was soon loud with work- 
men, Peuiot ordered a fake door placed 
in the windowless  triangular-shaped 
room in the rear of the outbuilding and 
a peephole that would afford a view 
from the first room into the triangular 
one, 

Next he had the workmen soundproof 
the triangular room and make it airtight. 
The whole idea, the doctor explained to 
the artisans, was that he could observe, 
through the peephole, the behavior of a 
nut who, growing short of breath and 
finding the real door locked, tried to get 
out of the room through .the false door. 
The workmen made no reply to Petiot 
but when he left they began to chatter, 
French fashion, about what a strange 
fellow the doctor was. 

Next Petiot ordered the digging of a 
huge pit beneath the floor of the garage. 
The pit dug, he had it covered with a 
concrete slab that could be lifted by 
means of a pulley apparatus, The work- 
mén were to say later that the little doc- 
tor, with his bushy hair, his white face, 
and his weird specifications, was some- 
how a forbidding figure as he stood 
around watching them putting the finish- 
ing touches on the pit. 

In the villa itself Petiot set workmen 
to constructing several closets—stout al- 
fairs that could be opened only by a 
series of intricate locking devices, the 
better to keep his drugs out of reach of 
the patients. Then to the cellar, a point 
that was of special interest to Petiot. 

There was a huge furnace in the cellar 
but Petiot was [ar Irom satisfied with 
its performance. The Russian princess 
had not, Petiot thought, demanded much 
heat, having been born in a cold coun- 
try. He, on the other hand, was quite 
cold-blooded, and liked lots of heat. 

When the heater performed to the doc- 
tor’s satisfaction, it was capable of smelt- 
ing ore. “Just what I wanted," said Petiot, 


“Now put in another one just like it. 
I'll need plenty of hot water for my pa- 
tients.” The workmen looked at each 
other, shrugged, and fell to it. 

And so, in January, 1942, the greatest 
Bluebeard in criminal history was ready 
to begin operations, Not that he wasn't 
well equipped for his work. Petiot was 
born in the village of Auxerre, 100 miles 
southeast of Paris, in 1897, the son of 
a postal employe. At school, he quickly 
established himself as a queer one, given 
to such lonely pleasures as torturing 
animals and pulling the wings off in- 
sects. 

He always wanted to be a doctor, prob- 
ably because he would get a thrill out of 
seeing pcople suffer, cutting them and 
sticking hypodermic needles in them. But 
the outbreak of the first World War in- 
terrupted his education, He joined the 
French Army, was wounded in the Ar- 
gonne, and invalided out. In an effort to 
raise money with which to continue his 
education, he took to petty thievery and 
wound up in jail, then in a psychiatric 
center, 

Alter his release, he somehow raised 
enough money to study medicine. When 
in his late twenties, he began his practice 
in the village of Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 
some twenty-five miles from his birth- 
place. There, in a settlement of 5,000 
people, young Dr. Petiot became both a 
hero and a villain, depending upon one’s 
point of view. His fiscal policy was sim- 
ple: He soaked the rich and gave the poor 
unlimited credit. 

Being, among other things, an exhibi- 
tionist, he went into politics. He ran for 
mayor, His debtors put him in office with 
a thumping majority, 

Petiot, a man of remarkable energy, 
was kept quite busy treating the village's 
civic problems and most of its physical 
ailments. But he was not too busy to de- 
vote his attention to the community's 
most attractive ladies: After office hours 
at night the doctor-mayor, a bachelor, 
was usually quite occupied behind closed 
doors. 

Now the French may be broad-ninded, 
but not broad-minded enough to take 
what Dr, Petiot had to offer by way of 
catering to the biological urge. Late ol 
a summer night, pedestrians passing his 
house would hear weird cries issuing 
from the doctor-mayor’s throat, lollowed 
by screams ol some woman obviously in 
agony. The word soon got around that 
His Honor wits a sadist. 

Petiot made a trip to Paris. He re- 
turned with a bride—the daughter of a 
Parisian restaurateur, a pretty girl about 
ten years his junior. She gave birth to a 
son. Petiot had apparently attained nor- 
malcy, Then the Petiots hired a maid— 
or he did, rather. The maid was young 
and what often happens, happened. 
“Don't worry,” the doctor assured her, 
“Il fix everything.” 

A neighbor, a Madame Fleury, went 
to the police and charged she had heard 
Petiot threatening the girl with extine 
tion if she didn’t agree to ascribe her 
condition to a local peasant. Petiot just 
laughed at the charge. Madame Fleury, 
he explained, had offered her nocturnal 
services to him but he had declined, with 
thanks, and now, a woman scorned, 


Madame was seeking revenge. The 
French could sympathize with His 
Honor’s unfortunate predicament and 
that was all that ever came of Madame 
Fleury’s spitework. 

But Petiot’s political star had begun 
to set. His practice fell off. So he dipped 
into the municipal till for enough to 
throw Villeneuve-sur-Yonne in hock, 
bundled up his wife and son, and got out 
of town. 

Thus, in 1933, when Petiot was 36, he 
opened for business in a two-story ter- 
mite playground in the Rue Caumartin, 
in the opera district of Paris. It wasn’t 
long belore other medical practitioners 
in the neighborhood wished that Petiot 
had settled with his swabs, stethoscope 
and couch someplace else, preferably 
beyond the sound of cannon shot. He 
took so many patients away lrom his 
colleagues that some nights they over- 
flowed into the strect. 

There were two reasons for Petiot's 
sudden popularity. For one thing, he was 
a first-rate physician; often he could cor- 
rectly diagnose and treat an ailment that 
had stumped other doctors lor years. The 
second reason was more obscure, but the 
other physicians in the district, leaving 
empty offices to sneak along the Rue 
Caumartin alter nightfall, were soon to 
diagnose it. About every third patient 
who made an exit from Dr. Petiot’s didn’t 
wilk out. He bounced out, and then, 
(lapping invisible wings, flew along the 
street into the darkness. Dope, to be sure. 

One of Petiot’s professional rivals, 
growing weary ol developing callouses 
in an empty office while glowering at a 
book of unused prescription blanks, de- 
cided to look into Petiot’s background. 
He dug up the scandal in Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne and began to circulate it. But 
it didn’t dent Petior’s popularity. Gradu- 
ally most of Petiot’s hatelul rivals moved 
awily, 

In the spring of 1939, alter Petiot had 
been practicing in Paris for six years, and 
it looked as if the second World War was 
inevitable, the doctor added abortion to 
his reper toire. Many ol the younger 
women in the district didn’t want to give 
birth to children while their husbands 
were away at the front, perhaps not to 
return, Dr, Petiot was just the boy to 
take care ol them—lor the highest lee 
they could pay. 

Everything considered, Petiot was 
doing all right. He had accounts in 
twenty banks. He appeared to be a de- 
voted family man, OL a Sunday, he at- 
tended church with his wife and son. 
After supper in the second-floor living 
quarters of the house on the Rue Cau- 
martin he always remained to read a 
chapter from the Bible, no matter how 
many pregnant women, dope addicts and 
run-ol-the-mill patients were waiting in 
his professional quarters downstairs. 

When the war finally did break out, 
Petiot began to cast about for some way 
to put it on a paying basis. But almost 
two years passed before Gouchinow. the 
man who was willing to pay big money 
to get out of the country, popped into 
his office and gave Petiot the idea he had 
been searching for. 

One night in January, 1942, when the 
doctor hi id fixed up the villa on the Rue 


Le Sueur, he telephoned to Gouchinow. 
“You and your wife come over to my 
office tonight,” he said. “Everything is 
in readiness.” 

Petiot explained to the Gouchinows 
that there would be, of course, the little 
matter ol money. Not for himsel!, heaven 
forbid, but for.expenses such as payment 
of graft to German occupation officials 
and rake-offs to seamen on a [reighter 
bound for South America that the fur- 
rier would board at Marseilles. How 
much money? Oh, 2,000,000 franes (about 
$60,000) ought to do it. 

The Gouchinows said they could raise 
that much. Fine. Now Petiot explained 
that his underground terminal was in 
his private hospital on the Rue Le Sueur, 
Gouchinow was to be there the follow- 
ing night at 1] o'clock. He was to be 
sure to bring the 2,000,000 francs and 
his clothing and whatever possessions he 
intended to take to South America with 
him, And, most important, he was to 
come alone. 


The d: vy after her husband's depar- 
ture, Madame Gouchinow received a tele- 
phone call from Petiot. “Come to my 
office at once. I have something for you.’ 
He handed the woman one hi ill of a one- 
hundred-lranc note that had been torn 
in two. Gouchinow would send the other 
half of the note to his wile by way ol 
the Petiot underground after he arrived 
in South America, Madame Gouchinow 
was proluse in her thanks for what the 
doctor had done for her and her husband. 
Petiot shrugged. It was nothing, Nothing 
more than one could do for his country. 

For some time a man by the name of 
Jean Mare van Bever, who was be- 
trothed to an attractive prostitute, had 
been a regular caller on the doctor. Van 
Bever was a dope fiend. He made a liy- 
ing by procuring patrons and splitting 
the proceeds with his fiancée. who was 
an industrious girl, quite devoted to her 
profession. But the German occupa- 
tionists had taken Van Bever’s fiancée 
into custody, possibly as an accommo- 
dation to a high-ranking bullethead. 
Whatever the reason, Van Bever was now 
cut off from the source of his income and 
no longer in a position to pay Petiot for 
his dope. The doctor took a firm stand. 
No cash, no stuff. 

Hell hath no fury like a junkie with 
dancing nerves. Van Bever threatened to 
expose Petiot as a drug peddler. The 
doctor, not wanting any hard feelings, 
gave the man one in the arm. 

\ week later, Van Bever's fiancée, slip- 
ping away trom the Germans, turned up 
in Petiot’s waiting room. “Have you seen 
Jean lately, Doc tor?” Yes, the doctor had. 
Van Bever had been picked up by the 
Gestapo, As the lady was leaving the 
waiting room, probably to go out and 
hustle up some clients, she happened to 
elance down at the doctor's feet. Petiot, 
usually | fastidious about his personal ap- 
pearance, had white stuff all over his 
shoes. Puzzling, that. 

\ neighbor of Petiot’s in the Rue 
Caumartin, a wealthy refugee physician 
by the name of Braumberger, was de- 
voted to the game of two-handed bridge. 
So was Petiot. Late of a night, after his 
labors were over, Dr, Petiot would settle 
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down to a two-handed session with Dr. 
Braumberger. 

“You should get out of town.” 
said to Braumberger one night. 

“Why?” inquired Dr. Braumberger. 

“Because,” said Petiot, “the Gestapo 
has its eye on you.” 

Sometime later Braumberger's wile re- 
ceived from Dr. Petiot a torn half of a 
one-hundred-lranc note. It fitted the torn 
hall of the note that Petiot had given her 
after her husband had raised a couple of 
million [rancs and set out hopefully for 
the priyate hospital on the Rue Le 
Sueur. 

With Gouchinow, Van Bever and Dr. 
Braumberger successfully dispatched yia 
trial runs on the underground railway, 
Dr. Petiot stoked up to go full throttle. 
He contacted the well-heeled refugees in 
hiding in the neighborhood of his office 
and had them check in, one by one. at 
the underground terminal on the Rue 
Le Sueur, alter. of course, paying stiff 
fares in advance. 

Residents alone the Rue Le Sueur 
would see the doctor streaking up on his 
red motorcycle late at night, and hear 
him going away in the early hours ol 
the morning. He was never in his private 
hospital during the daylight hours. Nor 
were there any signs ol patients or nurses 
or anyone else around the place during 
the day and early evening. Almost every 
night the doctor would start up a big 
fire in one of the furnaces of the villa 
and smoke would still be issuing from the 
chimney when daylight came. Experi- 
ments ol some kind, probably. The doc- 
tor wis certainly a queer one, The neigh- 
bors became cCurious—but not curious 
enough. 

The doctor needed quicklime for his 
operations behind the villa. He pur- 
chased it [rom ia local man. The local 
man was inswucted always to deliver it 
at night, late at night, and to deposit it 
in the garage behind the villa. He. like 
the neighbors, became curious, but not 
curious cnough. “You certainly use a lot 
ol this stull.” the quicklime man said to 
the doctor one night, 

“Yes,” said Petiot. 
I'm through now. 
lime.” 

Petiot had an older brother, Maurice, 
a peasanttype character who lived in the 
village of Auxerre, the doctor's birth- 
place. Maurice got a long-distance phone 
call trom his brother. “Bring a load of 
lime.” the Doctor said. “Quicklime.” 
When Maurice arrived at the villa with 
a truckload of quicklime he asked his 
brother what he wanted it for. “To white- 
wash the outbuilding,” he was told. 

The outbuilding, Maurice was soon to 
conclude, was probably the dirtiest struc 
ture in all Paris, It seemed to need a 
new coat of quicklime every once in a 
while. Maurice, who could have been a 
lot quicker on the uptake, would get a 
long-distance phone call from his bro- 
ther, sometimes in the middle of the 
night. “Drop everything, Bring another 
load of lime,” 

When the underground had been op- 
erating for some time, and the doctor 
had helped some two-score refugees to 
escape from the Gestapo, he began Lo 
srow impatient, busy little man that he 


Petiot 


“Experiments. But 
I won't need any more 


was, with frequent inquiries from the 
wives of the voyagers as to why they did 
not hear from their husbands. So now 
he began to accommodate entire family 
units, as Mr. Anthony would say—hus- 
band, wile and children. 

“But what will we do with our furni- 
ture?” somebody would ask. 

“Don't worry,” the benefactor would 
reply, “I'll take care of that.” The doctor 
was as vood as his word. He would show 
up at an uninhabited premises with a 
moving van, 

By the middle of 1943, after Petiot had 
been running his underground for a year 
and a half, the Gestapo got wind—but 
only anda he was up to something. 
a he bulletheads weren't too smart about 

Instead of tailing him, which would 
ne led them directly to the villa on 
the Rue Le Sueur, they plucked him from 
his office on the Ruc Gaumartin and gave 
him the rubber-hose business. Petiot ad- 
mitted that he was an abortionist and a 
dope peddler but just looked puzzled 
when the Germans said they understood 
he was running an underground. Thus 
his captors, through their own stupidity, 
had no inkling of the villa. The doctor 
was clinked for an indeterminate term. 

While the doctor was in the can, 
brother Maurice fell to thinking, dificult 
as it apparently was. In December ol 
1943 he journeyed to Paris to buy some 
things for Christmas and while in town 
decided to look in at the villa. When he 
returned home he was the color ol white- 
wash, “Oh,” was all he could bring him- 
sell to sity to his wile, “what [ saw!” 

Dr. Petiot was sprung in February, 
1944, and the first thing he did wis tele- 
phone Maurice. Quicklime— and hurry, 
Maurice said he wasn’t feeling well, an 
understandable enough statement, that 
he couldn't make the one-hundred-mnile 
trip, and that brother would have to get 
the stuff somewhcre else. Petiot decided 
to get the quicklime [rom the man who 
had previously supplied him. But the 
man had gone to war. The doctor de- 
cided to hell with it. 

The lturnaces at the villa, cold and 
silent while the doctor was in jail. started 
up again. Something new had been added 
—a sickening sweetish smell. 

A neighbor mentioned the smell to 
Petiot one night. “Cll see what [T can do 
about it,” said Petiot. But Petiot did noth- 
ing. The underground was going full 
steam ahead again. The doctor was lright- 
fully busy, bustling twavelers to the ter- 
minal, darting back and torth between 
the villa itsell and the little building out 
back. stoking the furnaces and streaking 
through the streets on his red motorcycle 
like a bat out of hell. 

Madame Petiot, a docile soul, began 
to worry about her husband. He would 
come home belore dawn, wild-eyed anid 
sheet white, “You are working too hard, 
Marcel.” she would say to him. “You 
should take a holiday.” He would just 
look at her and tumble into a deep sleep. 

When the nocturnal smell from the 
villa became overpowering, somebody 
phoned the gendarmes. They came, they 
saw, and they turned green. Both furnaces 
were stuffed with the remains of human 
legs, arms, torsos and heads. The gen- 
darmes, learning from a neighbor that 


the place belonged to Dr. Petiot, did a 
curious thing. Instead of going to his 
other place in the Rue Caumartin, they 
telephoned him. Something had come up. 
Would the doctor be kind enough to 
come over? Certainly, he would be right 
over. And damned if he didn't show up 
on his motorcycle. 

And what, Dr. Petiot wished to know, 
was the reason the police had summoned 
him? Some dismembered bodies, it 
seemed, had been found in the furnaces. 
Oh, that! The remains of dogs of col- 
laborationists; that’s what was in the 
furnaces. Surely the Surete knew that 
Doctor Petiot had recently been released 
from jail after having served eight 
months as a patriot. Well, these were the 
bodies of the traitors he had not had 
time to dispose of before the Gestapo 
had pulled him in. The gendarmes were 
touched. Be gone, comrade. Vive la 
France! 

Home again, Petiot started packing. 
He told his wife he was departing on a 
secret mission. He did not know how 
long he would be gone. He read a little 
prayer to his son, strapped a suitcase to 
his motorcycle, and was off, a loud red 
streak. 

Meanwhile, the gendarmes, continu- 
ing to admire the patriot’s handiwork, 
broke into the closets in the villa. They 
found enough male and female wearing 
apparel to stock a secondhand store. 
Then, in the garage, they raised the con- 
crete slab. The monster grave below was 
filled with bodies in quicklime. 

Petiot had kept a record book contain- 
ing the names of his underground pas- 
sengers and the dates of their departures. 


There were more than a hundred names 
in all, many of them Jewish or Polish. 
That didn't make sense. The Jews and 
the Poles, victims of German persecu- 
tion, would hardly have been collabora- 
tionists. Why, then, had they been ex- 
terminated? 

The Surete rounded up relatives of 
those named in the book. Madame 
Gouchinow, the wife of the first traveler, 
identified several of her husband’s pos- 
sessions, including a stickpin, a ring and 
a watch, and also the clothing, including 
his underwear, that he had worn at the 
time of his departure. The police began 
to look at each other. It was hardly likely 
that Gouchinow would have set out for 
South America stark naked, especially in 
midwinter, 

A book was found. It contained a list 
of the earnings of the prostitute for whom 
Jean Mare van Bever, thé man who had 
threatened Petiot when the doctor had 
cut off his drug supply, had been fiscal 
agent. 

A deck of cards was found. The paste- 
boards were of the design favored by 
Braumberger, the bridge addict who had 
played with Dr. Petiot before going away. 

Some wives whose husbands had de- 
parted on the Petiot underground simply 
couldn't believe that their husbands had 
wound up in the lime pit. They still had 
in their possession one-hundred-franc 
notes, torn in half, that they had received 
from Petiot—one half when a husband 
had departed, the other half when the 
man had arrived at his destination. The 
women could hardly believe the Surete 
when it was explained to them that 
Petiot, not the departed husbands, had 
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torn the notes in two, The doctor had 
been “such a nice man.” 

The police, getting identification [rag- 
ments daily, satisfied themselves that at 
least a hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, and probably a great number more, 
had come to their ends in or around the 
villa. The doctor, then, had not been a 
patriot but an archmurderer. But where 
was the man? 

The newspapers began Lo speculate on 
where he was. One paper suggested that 
he had really been a collaborationist 
and had fled to asylum in Germany. The 
paper received in the mail an anonymous 
letter that set it straight. There was no 
ereater patriot in all France, the letter 
maintained, than Henry John Felix 
Marcel Petiot. 

The Surete compared the handwriting 
on the letter with that on some prescrip- 
tions that Petiot had written. It was 
identical, The envelope bore the post- 
mark of a resistance unit in Reuilly. The 
Surete, shorthanded because of war con- 
ditions, didn’t send a man to Reuilly; it 
requested the commandant of the resist- 
ance unit there—a Captain Henry Valery 
—to take a man answering Petiot’s de- 
scription into custody. 

The letter was ignored, So was a sec- 
ond one and a third one. It didn’t add 
up. Now the Surete sent a man to Reuilly, 
Captain Henry Valery had left—after the 
third Surete letter would have arrived 
for him. And what did Captain Valery 
look like? He had not only looked like 
Petiot; he had been Petiot. No wonder 
Captain Valery had not complied with 
the Surete’s request. An archmurderer 
could hardly have been expected to take 
himself into custody. 

Among the leminine wearing apparel 
found in the villa on the Rue Le Sucur 
was a fine dress bearing the label of a 
modiste in Marseilles. There a sleuth 
learned that the garment had been sold, 
two years previously, to a young lady 
named Paulette Grippay. Mademoiselle 
Grippay, a beautiful number with slant- 
ing eyes, and therefore called “The 
Chinese,” had been employed in an estab- 
lishment near the water front. But, tiring 
of sailors, and being an ambitious girl, 
she had gone to work in a Lun-house in 
Paris. 

At this house in Paris the Surete 
learned that Mademoiselle Grippay had 
olten been visited by a man named 


Joseph Tierreschi. Visited, that is, until 
she left one day with Tierreschi. She had 
informed prolessional friends that Tier- 
reschi had made arrangements lor her 
to sail lor New York, a city of unlimited 
opportunity, 

Tierreschi, a sartorially elegant indi- 
vidual with patentleather hair and dirty 
fingernails, came apart at the seams when 
the Surete gaye him the business. He had 
been, he admitted, a paid scout for Dr. 
Petiot. His beat had been the bordelloes 
and the underworld. 

And who else, the Surete wanted to 
know, had been digger-uppers for Petiot? 
There had been two others—a man 
named Pintard, a suave, elderly gent who 
had covered fashionable restaurants and 
bars, and a hairdresser named Fourrier- 
He was gcnuincly shocked to learn that 
his clients had wound up not on an un- 
derground but in a lime pit. So were 
Pintard and Fourrier. All three of the 
men would, however, make strong wit- 
nesses against Dr, Petiot—if the doctor 
was ever found. 

France was invaded by the Allies in 
June, three months after Petiot had van- 
ished to become Captain Valery. Then, 
in August, came the liberation of Paris. 
Frenchmen began to walk the streets in 
daylight again, The Surete, having mean- 
while explored Petiot’s past, figured that 
he was just cgomaniac enough to parade 
the Paris boulevards in his FFL uniform, 
the better to attract attention and take 
bows. And that’s precisely what our boy 
did. He took one bow too many. He 
bowed to somebody who recognized him 
(even through a crop of facial spinach 
he had grown), and the gendarmes put 
the nippers on him in a subway station. 

Dr. Henry John Felix Marcel Petiot 
hammed his way through the most sensa- 
tional courwoom trial that France had 
witnessed since Landru had jousted with 
justice. He stared at the ceiling and gig- 
gled as the prosecution accounted for 
the peephole and the false door in the 
outbuilding behind the villa. Petiot had 
looked through the peephole into the air- 
less, soundproof triangular room, there 
to observe a victim, dying cither of a fatal 
injection or of suffocation, trying to get 
out into the open through the false door. 
This, sadist that he was, had thrilled him 
inordinately. He wound up, one dawn in 
May of 1945, with his head in a basket. 

—Alan Hynd 
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Man Against the Void 


[Continued from page 48] 


They wanted to go whole hog. They hit 
finally on the method which is presently 
being worked out in its practical details. 
A good, fast, quick-climbing two-seater 
jet plane will carry the test individual 
and a pilot. The pilot is there for take- 
off, landing, and general insurance, since 
the important piloting will be done by 
machinery. The exact maneuver that 
must be flown is too critical for human 
hands to guide. Special automatic con- 
trols will be activated by a  three- 


dimensional accelerograph, a gadget that 
detects changes in speed in any direction. 
Starting level, the plane will attain 450 
m.p.h. and then nose up in a 45-degree 
climb as it follows a ballistic path—t.e., 
like a fired projectile in a vacuum—that 
will carry it up about 3,300 feet and then 
down again in a curve covering a ground 
distance of about two and a half miles. 

Flung around the top side of this curve 
at unvarying 450-m.p.h. speed, passenger 
and pilot will be weightless in an exact 
balance between centrifugal force and 
gravity. They'll float between seat and 
safety belt. The passenger will be fes- 
tooned with sensitive recording instru- 
ments to note his blood pressure, pulse 


rate, respiration, etc. The zero-G state 
will Jast about thirty-five seconds. 

“Admittedly the periods are short,” 
said Haber, “but we may consider these 
intervals long enough for investigations 
of selected medical problems.” 

Weightlessness of objects in the satel- 
lite other than the crew will be under 
adequate control. Food will be cooked 
by induction heating while clamped in 
broiler racks; steaks, chops, or other flat 
meats will be least likely to Hoat off fast- 
ened-down plates. Knives, forks, and 
spoons will be replaced by a tool that 
is a cross between scissors and tweezers. 
Drinking will be done from a nippled 
plastic bag that you squeeze into your 
mouth—liquid in a tilled cup would 
merely ball up and have to be jogged 
loose. ‘There appear to be some very in- 
teresting bathroom complications, but 
these should not prove too troublesome 
for smart scientists. 

A final manifestation of weightless- 
ness concerns the air around you, which 
ties in with the next large problem: yven- 
tilation. Since air in a room normally 
circulates because the warmer air, which 
is lighter, rises, while the colder, heavier 
air sinks to the floor, it’s anticipated that 
there'll be no air movement in a cabin 
where all the air, hot or cold, has equal 
no-weight. An astronaut can slowly 
asphyxiate himself in that environment. 
His exhaled breath will hang in front of 
his face as a warm, moist miasma in which 
the waste carbon dioxide will increase 
until the mixture becomes  life-extin- 
guishing. The answer to this one is easy 
and obvious: a forced-draft system to 
move the air around, 

A link in such a system must, of neces- 
sity, include a purifying apparatus, for 
a satellite will operate in much tougher 
circumstances than an air liner's cabin- 
conditioning system. There will be no 
outside atmosphere to pull in for replace- 
ment, and certainly precious air will not 
be tossed out when tainted. The air al- 
ready in the ship must be conserved and 
cleaned for rebreathing. Chemical baths 
will remove excess carbon dioxide and 
moisture, as in systems already operating 
in submarines. 

Adequate oxygen may be supplied by a 
special method. To save some of the 
weight of steel compressed-oxygen bot- 
tles, the atmosphere of the cabin may 
be enriched at the start with extra oxy- 
gen to the proportion of 50 per cent in- 
stead of the 21 per cent in natural air. 
Vhis concentration will not injure the 
crew, and it will take weeks to use up. 
The only drawback of this convenient 
dodge is that the hazard of fire will be 
increased. A lighted match would burn 
ina flash and a cigaret go off like a flare. 
No smoking, please. 

In one other respect the astronauts 
will breathe an artificial atmosphere. 
Helium will replace the nitrogen that 
forms most of normal air, for a reason 
that will be explained below. 

As for maintaining a comfortable 
temperature inside the ship, nobody is 
entirely sure yet how it shall be done. 
The chief problem is cold, although the 
frigid outdoors won't have the stark 
coldness of cosmic space—a degree or so 
above the absolute zero of minus 459.6 


degrees Fahrenheit—science-fiction writ- 
ers like to mention in interplanetary 
tales. At 100 miles, there are still a few 
molecules of atmospheric gases zipping 
about, and paradoxically, their energetic 
collisions produce temperatures calcu- 
lated by some West Coast scientists to be 
hotter than 500 degrees. They are so ex- 
ceedingly sparse, however, that they are 
likely to have little effect on a satellite in 
their midst. Generally, it'll be inhumanly 
cold. 

Yet—another paradox—the space doc- 
tors expect to have to cool the ship's in- 
terior, as well as heat it. Sailing above 
the atmosphere which serves as a sort o! 
miles-thick attic insulation for earth 
dwellers, the satellite will roast in the 
fierce glow of the sun. This direct solar 
heat-treatment, plus some heat rebound- 
ing from the sun-bathed surface of the 
earth, plus warmth given off by the as- 
tronauts’ own bodies, will make things 
uncomfortably hot in the cabin while the 
satellite is circling the sunny side of the 
globe. It's when the ship leaves the sun 
and plunges into the earth's shadow— 
traversing nighttime—that the outside 
coldness will get in its licks. 


One plan to ease the cooling-and- 
heating problem provides double-wall 
insulation against excessive heat transfer, 
which will be further minimized by paint- 
ing the hull white. Heat loss through 
windows can be prevented by coating the 
glass with a very thin layer of gold—two 
millionths of an inch thick, or about a 
tenth of a wave length of light—that will 
not reduce transparency. 

So. far, pretty good. Acceleration, 
weightlessness, limited air supply, tem- 
perature extremes—these are health draw- 
backs which the space doctors believe can 
be elevated to minor discomforts, at 
worst. There remain two factors of space 
flight that are downright baleful. 

Invisible radiation—rays and atomic 
particles from the sun and elsewhere— 
will beat upon the satellite. Infrared 
or heat rays have already been men- 
tioned. Ultraviolet rays, healthfully sun- 
tanning at sea level. flow above the 
shielding ozone layer in our atmosphere 
with intensity that can endanger eyesight. 
Solar corpuscles of yet undetermined 
nature are drawn magnetically toward 
the earth to form the aurora borealis. All 
of these are stopped by the satellite's 
metal shell. 

Not so with certain chunks of cosmic 
“rays.” These atom-size bits of matter 
come charging in from interstellar space 
with tremendous speeds. They are atomic 
nuclei—the stripped-down hard cores—of 
hydrogen, helium, and other elements. 
Smashing through the atmosphere, these 
cosmic-ray “primaries” split air atoms 
and produce chain-reaction showers of 
atomic wreckage known as “secondaries,” 
most of which are absorbed by other air 
atoms before reaching the earth. At sea 
level there’s no harm done to living 
things; at around twelve miles up, flying 
debris of the secondary showers is be- 
lieved to be definitely unhealthful. At 
satellite height, above the atmosphere, 
the hazard is less once again because only 
the primaries are present, but here the 

[Continued on page 107] 
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J.A. Coxe 25-C Coronet 
$33.00 
«With the sensational 
one-piece spool 


You'll ayree it’s the fin- 
est when you see this new Bronson-made 
automatic free-spool reel. Handles automat- 
ically disengage and do not turn on the 
cast. One-piece aluminum spool is the light- 
est yet—and stronger, too—machined in- 
side and out for perfect balance. 10-second 
takedown without tools. Take a new Coxe 
or Bronson reel on your next fishing trip. 
$2.95 to $33.00 at sporting goods counters 
everywhere. 


Bronson 


Dont FREE GATALOG ise aust tua} 


COLD 97"? 


MAKE A 
When you take cold 


FRIEND OF 


E 2 

—take TABCIN quick! Bed 

Tancin is the modern cin 
cold ee of time- 
tested ingredients to ond 75¢ 
relieve ihe headache, the feverish — 
feeling and aches and pains of a 
cold. Tascinalso contains antihista- 
mine to check sneezes and sniffles. 
Tasctn offers more complete cold 
relief than the antihistamine alone. 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. H 
ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED package 


5-HP Gravely Tractor 
powers 20 tools—does every lawn, garden, 
and field job easier, better! All-gear drive, 
Reverse. New "Power vs Drudgery”’ Book- 
let FREE. Write for it today! 


| GRAVELY: 


BOX 390 DUNBAR, W.VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 31 YEARS 
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ver before anything [tke it! 


8-inch ALL METAL 


TILT-ARBOR SAW 


Blade tilts to 45° angle! Table stays level! 


per 199° 


West of the Mississippi $21.95 
inch Combination Rip and 

Cross Cut Blade .....$2.95 

add $1.00 for postage 


Does the work of Power 
Saws costing as high as 
$60! Shop, compare! 
SAVE WORK! 

SAVE TIME! 


Cuts 2” x 6” in 
21, seconds! Cuts hard or soft 
woods up to 24 inches thick! Cuts 
joists, siding, rafters! Micers and bevels! Accurately rips 
wide of narrow panels! With attachments cuts dadoes 
and moldings! Makes frames, joints, slots, etc. Operates 
on either 1/, or 14 hp, motor. The blade raises and 
lowers. The all metal precision ground and polished 
table always remains level. Patented improved mechan- 
ism tilts blade up to 45°. Patented built-in motor 
mount keeps belr at correct tension. 


TYOLANDS PRECISION TOOL CO. | 

I 20 BOYLSTON STREET, Boston 16, Mass. DEPT. T1 l 

|] Please rush your aew All Metal S:inch Tilt-Arbor Saw. I enclose 

(0 Check [] Money Order for $19.95 (West of the Mississippi | 

| $21.95) plus $1.00 for postage. Sorry no C.O.D's. If not delighted |] 

| I may return the saw in 10 days for full purchase price refund, l 

i 

i | 

| I 
1 


NGM crosnsorseressrsvorsstasonis 


Address... Aine nae om ese 
CHY crore : . 


1s desired, enclose $2.95 extra. 


NEW 
LOW PR 
1952 MODEL PA 


HOME ELECTRIC SPRAYER 


MAKES PAINTING 
& SPRAYING EASY! 


TRY IT >& 
10 DAYS 
FREE | 


AVE time, work, money—get 

professional results spraying 
paint, enamel, lacquer, glossy 
paints, wall paints, varnish, 
water, water-and-oil base gar- 
den sprays, light oils, insecti- 
cides, practically anything with 
this sensational low-cost New 
Burgess Deluxe Home Electric 
Sprayer! 
FOR EVERY PAINT-SPRAY JOB! 

Sprays quickly, evenly, many 
times faster and smoother than 
a brush. Complete with replace- 
able 25 oz. capacity Mason type 
jar, 8 ft. UL approved cord set. 
No extras to buy, just plug in. 
50-60 cycle; AC-110 volts. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Just mail coupon. Only $10.95 
C.O.D. plus delivery, or send 
full payment now and we pay 
delivery. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or return it within 10 days 
for $10.95 refund. Order NOW! 


JOHN H. FAIR CO., 25 E, Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
— es ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ey 
JOHN H. FAIR CO., Dept.S-306 

25 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill I 
Send New Burgess Deluxe Home Electric 
Sprayer C.O0.D, for $10.95. plus delivery charges, 


0 $10.95 enclosed, send prepaid. | 
Name....cserenes ode epeecsacouetevevussersue it 
AGUress. 20... cece ecto reese teen ceneneeneneee | 


ot ches Bae a oee RSs poh ee aaRCRTESE 
oney back if returned within ays 
. _ al 
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Like parrots, myna birds can be taught to 
talk. A vocabulary of 50-100 words isn’t un- 
usual after patient training. They are 8-9” 
in height and can be kept caged in the home 
with only ordinary care. Life span is 12-15 
years and feeding is not demanding. Trefflich 
Bird & Animal Co., 228 Fulton St., New York 
city, will ship you a young, talking bird for 
$75, express collect, live delivery guaranteed, 


$995 


(Heavy 
> Gauge) 


PORTABLE GARAGE 


(Extra; 
Heavy ANEZ 
auge) Zeer 
su) oa 


Flexton 
Awarded Good 
Housekeeping Seal 


USE IT ANYWHERE! 


» Goes wherever your car goes * Folds compactly 
* Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
e Will withstand Extreme cold without cracking and 
protects your car's finish © Perfect for storage of 
Cars, Furniture, Machinery Equipment * Durably con- 
structed of clear transparent vinyl plastic that is long 
wearing and tough « Nylon threads and grommets for 
extra security * Spring-tite elasticized bottom, holds 
securely in all kinds of weather « Fits all makes and 
models © Direct from manufacturer ¢ 10 day money 
back quarantee * Enclose check or money order, or 


sent C.O.D. 
MARDO SALES CORP., DEPT. 612 


480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Here they are! 
High grade—Custom made 


HALF-WELLINGTON 
BOOTS 


Now only 


$90-:95 
pr. 

Postpaid U.S.A. 
Sorry, no ©.0.D.'s 

Air Force style—top quality calf dress leather. 
Smart. comfortable . . . you'll wear ‘em everywhere! 

BLACK or TAN. Sizes 6 thru 12, widths B, C, 
D, E. Other sizes and widths $2 pr. extra. Send 
check or M,O. TODAY for immediate delivery. 
Address Dept. T. 


W. G. QUINN BOOT & SHOE CO. 


MARLBORO MASS. 


10-inch 
tops 


It has been a long time since you could buy 
a real, 60-minute hour glass in this country. 
Now, E. B. Meyrowitz Co., 520 Fifth Ave., 
New York city has a complete assortment of 
sizes—15 minutes, $9; 30 minutes, $10.50; one 
hour, $14.50—also others from 3 minutes up. 
These are precision-made instruments, both 
useful and decorative. They are made from 
the finest materials. 


For infirm or handicapped persons, this il- 
luminated cane is an excellent safety acces- 


sory. Shaft and handle are Lucite; two 
penlight batteries and bulb contained in 
aluminum case throw bright light through 
entire shaft, making cane easily visible at 
night. On-Off switch in handle, A thoroughly 
well made product. $15 ppd. Caustin & 
Gustafson, 1133 Plum St., San Jose 12, Calif. 


FREE CATALOG! 


BUY GENUINE 


Diamonds 


from New York's leading 


PAWNBROKER 

and 

SAVE 50% nore 
Diamonds from un-redeemed 
loans and estates being 
liquidated; re-set in smart 
modern mountings; 10 DAY 
UNCONDITIONAL MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. Write for 
free catalog. Est. 1882, 
famous for unbeatable dia- 
mond bargains. References, 
your own bank or any mer- 
cantile agency. 


KASKEL’S ® Kaskel Bldg., 9 Columbus Ave.’ 
New York 23, N. Y. Dept. T 3 


SHOPPING 


If you want to buy any item previously featured in this departiinent but do not remember ad- 
dress, write lo True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N, 
True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 


Y., for the price 


and name of retailer, 


The polarvision safety light is a remarkable new inyention which throws “black light” 
through Ergon glass lens onto the inside of your windshield, effectively cutting the glare of 
on-coming headlights, Compounded ingredients of this lens produce a ray w hich is barely 
visible to the eye, yet which polarizes white light, relieving eye strain and fatigue, Lamp 
can be installed on any car in a few minutes with chrome mounting bracket and copper 
wire furnished. All inside elements are sealed in chrome-plated, brass alloy case and guaran- 
teed for life. This is a war perfected principle, now available on the civilian market for the 
first time. $6.95 ppd. ($11.90 for dual-mount kit). Electronic Developments, Dept. OG3, Box 
775, Portland 7, Ore. 


for hunti 


famous antiques = 2 
ROLLING a Af cated 
BLOCKRIFLE- “ 2 


Shoots 
45-70 
Cartridge 


You'll want 
the sword type 
bayonet at only 

$2.50 extra 


Limited quantity 
—order today 


FOB Los Angeles — 
COD orders $5 deposit 


Tired of darts, knives, boomerangs, arrows, 
sling shots, etc.? Why not try your skill at 
tossing a tomahawk? This one has a 7” 
forged steel head, brightly polished, on a 13” 
hardwood handle—perfectly balanced for 
throwing. Comes complete with a nicely 
fitted leather carrying case for $3.95 ppd. 
from Warner Products Co., 34 Seneca St., 
Baldwinsville, N.Y 
[Continued on next page] 


UNBELIEVABLE... but TRUE! 
YOUR V8 AUTOMOBILE HAS HIDDEN POWER 


LEARN HOW THIS SINGLE 
IMPROVEMENT CAN... 


@ INCREASE SPEED & EFFICIENCY 

e@ GIVE FASTER ACCELERATION 

e@ LENGTHEN GASOLINE MILEAGE 

@ DECREASE CARBON & ’’PING” 
Contains: Articles from National Speed 

Magazines, Results of Road and Dynamom- 

eter Tests, Unsolicited Letters from Motorists, 

Big Cutaway Drawings and many other 

interesting facts. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY... FREE! | 
mtg MUFFLER 
Soll bif COMPANY 


11039-49 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City 4. Calif. 


FORD V8 
MERCURY 


CADILLAC 
LINCOLN V8 
“/ OLDSMOBILE 88 & 98 


©1951 Southern California Muftier Co. 


la 
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100% FINEST, 
SHEEREST 


YLOM 


Veritably. a 
“sweetheart” of a 
gown, a shadowy 
delight, symphony 
of the finest sheer 
material ever to grace 
the body beautiful... 
matchless nylon! 
Pity Cleo, pity 

du Barry, who never 
knew the rapture 
of such miracle 
fabrics. This 100% 
finest-nylon 
masterpiece is 
comfortably 
form-fitted with 
drawn waistband. 
very full skirt, 
exciting 

bare back, 
soft, corded 
shoulder 
Straps, 

In white, 
black; 

32 to 38. 


$12.95 


postage L5¢ 


10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Petite Paus Linge 


| Petite Paris Lingerie, Sanford, Fla. 
La Cherie 100% Nylon 


| Gowns at $12.95 each, plus 15¢ postage each 
| Size——__—_—__ Color. 


Please send me 


| Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
| Address | 
| 
J 


City - OE 
[] Send Free Catalog [_] Send order C.O.D. 


GENUINE 


COMM 


PARATROOP BOOTS 


Paratroopers! Sportsmen!! If 
you want the last word in com- 
fort and foot protection, wear 
genuine Corcoran Paratroop 
Boots...the only boots made 
today to the original specifica- 
tions for Paratroop Boots. 
For design, appearance, 
comfort, wear.., yes and 
price ... no boot can com- 
pare with a genuine Cor- 
coran Paratroop Boot, 
the paratrooper's 
pride andjoy. 


412.87 


Not 
Govern- 


t 
POSTPAID ‘ Sets 
IN U.S.A. All Sizes 4-1314, Stock 


All Widths AA-EEE 
Comes in highly polishable tan or black or with 
heavy oil waterproof finish. Send Coupon Today 
— your money back if not satisfied when you get 
them. Price subject to change without notice. © 


CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. I 


Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots 
in tan black © or with heavy oil finish 0. 
Check 0 Money Order D for $12.87 is enclosed. 


Name. 
Address 


Boorsize and width 
(Specify size and width of your former GI Army 
shoe or your most comfortable dress Boe? 

-522 


$44.95 


Postpaid 


x turret has 
frills, just 

Jjustment, 
“0 


300 Power Import 


MICROSCOPE. 


LABORATORY MODEL—Triple rev: 
100, 200 and 10 power lense 
excellent apt qualities, de 
Solid construction. Tis quality 
mnded structors. 

Ys shools, lates: 
now own 


N Z e! (Por. 
nmnot be duplicated for $75.00 

Fine micro adjustment, t- 
Plano substage rrov. Dovetail 
included free. If you are 


FEATURES: 
{us stable 


ruarantee, 
ae a ee ee 


= oN PROFESSIONAL $4.95 
x ee) DISSECTING KIT Postpaid 


For Microscopic Slide Work 
In Biology, Botany, Zoology 


A special ptire! 
customers 


for our miero- 
professional 
mplete kit. is 
S—meade to the 
by _ re- 


spec 
searchers ‘and t 
two fine steel 


in fitted hardwood case: 


dissec! instrumen 
scissor me special tw 
for un rsities, doctors, students, 


Navy Type MK. XX 120, 40, 60 Power Pocket 


20 POWER TELESCOPE | 
| MICROSCOPE 


ced ty 


S50 value. Pine optically) selec icheve nwer YO 
yj achromatic lenses, t whichever power you 
power as want, then foeus to pinpoint 
bse: 


fi | sharpness with spiral ring. 
Finest optics, amazing ver- 


to oly imc hes. Rust and 


salt-sy tant. A valu- I satility. A compact new pre- 
able sh boat owners : abrhiin: _ 
possessi © nt aA price n instrument for field 
everyo n afford! Shipped J study. 


in flited hardwood case. Post- ; 
paid $9.95 § Postpaid 


8X COATED S44 .95 a Fe ws 
PENSCOPE 4)... 


Pocket Telescope fits in your pocket like a fountain pen, 
extends to form a powerful scope for spotting game, 
watching sports, etc. & power coated lens, more powerful 
than standard army binocular, 

ee eS 


Money-back 10-day guarantee on all items. Send check, cash 
or M.Q. Free catalog. ae request or included with order. 
lif, residents add 3° ite tax. 


AKROM ARMY-NAVY-STORES ioerpsien 7 Calit, Dept 
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TRUE 


GOES 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new producls True has seen this month. 


They ave believed to be good values, 


The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


If you like the rich flavor of continental- 
type “expresso” coffee, you should own 
one of these solid brass, chrome plated 
brewers. Alcohol flame boils water, fore- 
ing steam through ground coffee (Ameri- 
can brands are okay) and producing a 
delicious extract. Two-cup size, $10; 4-cup 
size. $16 ppd, Order from Cafe Mercurio 
Inc., 106 West 52d St., New York 19, N. Y. 


How many times haye you drawn a map for 
your friends so they can find their way to 
your house? These double-size cards solve 
the problem for you. Your name, address 
and phone number are printed on the front; 
inside there is a detailed map drawn to your 


specificalions, showing the best routes to 
your house. $15 per 1,000 from Map Makers, 
3454 N. McNab St., Long Beach 8, Calif. 


With this right-angle drive attached to your 
14” drill, you can reduce speed 2:1 or in- 
crease speed 1:2, depending on your needs. 
Makes drilling in confined spaces easier and 
offers a more comfortable angle for buffing, 
sanding, etc. Fits all 44-24 threaded spin- 
dies, A quality-made accessory for any work- 
shop. $4.95 ppd. Babcock & Co., 6253 
Claremont Ave., Oakland 18, Calif. 


Because the hard-tempered, carbon steel 
center of this knife blade is sandwiched 
(welded) between layers of soft, Norway iron 
on each side, it can be bent in a yise (as 
above) yet won’t snap. Special sheath con- 
tains stiff inner scabbard which fits blade 
snugly in a light but firm spring grip. $16 
ppd. Morseth Sports Equipment Co., 5801 
Broadway, Everett, Wash. 


. © Don't Miss This SPECIAL } 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 
A Portfolio of Gorgeous 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 
POPULAR EDITION $4.25 


68 lorge (11x14 in.) poges - POSTPAID 


GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 
132 pages with plostic binding. $3-00 


3 —. SIX LATEST RELEASES — + 
50-ft. 8mm Movies $3.00 each 
100-ft. 16mm Movies $6.00 each 
Set of 2x2 Color Slides $2.00 

12 Glossy Photos—$2,00 


Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
and Illustrated Literature 


JAY ROSS 
13563 Ventura Blyd. Dept. T 
Sherman Oaks, Calif, 


LEARN ANOTHER 


LANGUAGE » 
LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


AT HOME, learn any one of 29 languages 


FRENCH —easily, quickly, naturally by LINGUA- 
SPANISH PHONE. You LISTEN—you hear native 
GERMAN men and women speak—you understand— 
you SPEAK! World-wide educational en- 
RUSSIAN dorsement; a million home-study students. 
CHINESE STOP Wishing—START Talking. 
—29 WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK. 
LANGUAGES _LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


4903 Radio City N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


If you want to buy any item previously featured in this department but do not remember ad- 


dress, write to True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St.. New York 18, N. 


and name of retailer. 


You can grow tomatoes, cucumbers, water- 
cress, flowering plants right in your house 
without soil by means of hydroponics (and 
you don’t haye to be a chemist). For $2, 
Magic Gardens Inc., Box 1309, St. Augustine, 
Fla., will send you an excellent book of in- 
structions and enough powdered minerals to 
make 64 gallons of growing solution. Use any 
old washtub for a container. It’s easy. 


Iv’s an ugly thought, but income tax time 
will soon be here. Have some fun with your 
kids this year by giving them their own tax 
form to complete. They get exemptions for 
pets, deductions for dues, toy repairs and 
money in piggy banks, but must report all 
income in excess of $6. Teach the irresponsi- 
ble little rascals a lesson! Two forms, $l. 
B. C. Moses, Box 8052, Houston 4, Texas. 


Y., for the price 


True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 


For lc per square inch, you can re-upholster 
furniture, re-cushion chairs or giye new com- 
fort to auto seats with foam rubber. Comes 
in 2” thickness, cut to order from your pat- 
tern. Easy to use, can be cut with a scissors 
and produces professional results. Order 
from Adam Sales, 5611 Broadway, Chicago 
40, Ill. (Compute cost @ le per sq. inch plus 
10% for postage. No COD’s). 


This 15-jewel, Swiss car watch mounts in any 
position on any steering wheel and is auto- 
matically wound by the normal motion of 
your car, Two miles of driving per day is 
enough to keep it going; can’t be over-wound, 
Shockproof and anti-magnetic; an excellent 
timekeeper. With | yr. guarantee, $31.86 ppd. 
Lewis & Conger, 6th Ave. at 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. [Continued on next page] 


BINOCULAR 
See VALUES 


BUSHNELL’s 33 Models 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG! 


a V A 


save you money on every papular model 
Don't overpay! Compare BUSHNELL'S before 
you buy. Dealers Invited Write Today! 


“How To ct Binoculars" 
BUSHNELL Binccuetan 2 543; teihoal Building 


Postpaid 
No COD's 


Parties. 


This merry little drunken Fall Guy- 
cision-made pocket novelty—will ha 
guests, and strangers flock around } 
Every clever ¢. 


4 sturdy, pre- 
your driends, 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FOUR GUYS PRODUCTS 


DEPT. A, 601 W. 26TH STREET. N.Y.C. 


(e FASHIONS Dept. Fo Cc 


Qh Tranehy 


You'll never know how alluring she can be... 
until you give her “OH, FRENCHY.” It’s all PEEK-A- 
BOO black lace... from dipping-dare neckline to 
bare slit hipline, perky with pink ribbon rosettes! 
Its lastex back makes every lacey stitch of it 


cling to her most delightful curves! $ 7% 
only 


Give her “OH, FRENCHY.” She'll 
C1 
no Money! aims 


love you for every lacey inch ’ it! 
ORDER ON y DAY APPROVAL 


45 Eost 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. f 


Please send me **OH, Encie Lace Chemise ot 
$7.98. If not entirely sotisfied, I'll return within 
10 days for full cosh refund. 


Check Size Wanted: ( 
03220%0 36 038 1) 40 «IN BLACK ONLY \ 
o Ae: OO M.0. [( Cath Enclosed. You pay 

4 delivery costs. ( 


0 Send C.O.D, I'll pay delivery costs. 


NAME. 


<< 


ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE. 


$3SF2 — PIFFISI SSS 
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SHORT NIGHTY 
She'll love it! NEW! Paris-born 

$ 98 Sheer rayon with bra-top style. § 98 

= French Lace. Rayon SATIN. = 


Nude-Pink or Mist-Black with BLACK LACE 
BOTH) gust Sizes: 32 to 40 


CHEMISE 


ee ee nee es ee COPYFIGHT 1951, FREDERICK'S OF HOLLYWOOD 


FREDERICK'S of Hollywood, Dept. 50 | 
: 4742 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. } 
1 Ol encl, payment plus 25¢ pkg. D Send €.0.D. 4 
1 —————A. $6.98. Size ; Color J 
1 HOW MANY 1 
| ownany B. $5.98. Size ; Color : 
L Name i 
1 Address ; 
1 City & Zone State 1 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG 
A Fascinating Sport 4 = 2 SEND FOR 
and Unique Gift eave YOURS 


{Fiche Tested - Guaranteed to Return EEE, 
( Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 

» $2.00 ea. 

Postpaid 


with Story and Instructions 


CARVED by 


COL. JOHN M, GERRISH 
4409-A S.W. Parkview Lane-Portland 1, Ore. 


EXCITING NEW “FINDS” 


For Fun—Sportsmen—Collectors 


exclusive with ws! 


"Perfecta™ 


BLANK 
PISTOL 


world’s only automatic with 
automatic cartridge ejector 
No Police Permit Required 
Hold it—feel it—fire it .*. . this superb Verfecta Is 
40 outstanding in appearance and action, even experts 
would swear it was an expensive ‘‘real’” pistol. Mre- 
cision constructed of steel by renowned gunsmiths. 
Ejects “‘empties’’ automatically. It's SAFE rant 
hold regular cartridges. New feather-touch trigger pull. 
Removable r J hrough handle. Instaptane- 
ous takedown for quic ning. A “‘must"’ for sports 
events, collectors, theatricals, radio and TV events, 
Remarkable value at only........-.-- $10. 
Extra Magazines .....-.-++-++2-+0-- 2.75 
Blank Cartridges............. 100 for 1.50 


“Chief-of-Police’ HANDCUFFS 


Not a Toy! The Genuine Article! 


Sir at 


Oficial ‘“‘Chief - of - 

Police’ handeuffs a ie = ~ 
carried by detectives, av t . 
investigators and po- \ a 5 
licenien the world over # 

, . famous for 25 = LD aad 
yeurs. This new 

streamlined model weighs only 9 ounces . . . may be 


carried In pocket . . . is adjustable and fool-proof, All 
steel with jewelry-polished nickel finish. 2 steel keys 
included. A proud possession for any man. 

Special value at......-...sseeeewees $10.00 


Order by Mail! Enclose Check or M.O. 


GODFREY IMPORT CORP. 


67 Reade Street, Dept. A-10, New York 7, N. Y. 
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T R U Eoss sHoprine 


If you own a pistol, it is best kept or worn 
in a holster. The Herman H. Heiser Co., 
1024 Cherokee St., Denver, Colo., will cus- 
tom-make holsters in any style to fit any 
gun. From the most ornate, hand-tooled 
models to the most plain, these are quality 
products. Prices range from $8 to $20. When 
ordering, specify make, model, barrel length 
and caliber of your gun. 


if you’ve been having slight domestic dis- 
turbances at your house lately, buy a copy 
of Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified 
for $1 and casually leave it where the Little 
Woman will take notice. An excellent book, 
by the way; tells whom you may or may not 
marry (or diyorce); laws in various states; 
special laws for GI’s. Oceana Publications, 
550 Filth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


$$ 


Editorial items appearing in this department have—whenever possible— 
been selected from actual samples submitted by stores and manufac- 
turers. For your protection, they have been caret examined and 


have passed TRUE's tests for quality, fair value, usefu 


ness or novelty. 


FIRST..-AND STILL THE BEST? 


DINSMORE 


AUTO 
COMPASS 


Stops doubt about 


confusing detours, ae 

strange roads, short- $ 

cuts. Fits any auto, 49 
simple and easy to in- 

stall. Illuminated, ILLUMINATED 
jeweled. Fully guar- 


anteed by America's 
pioneer auto compass 
builder. Accurate and 
dependable. See your 
dealer or order by 
mail. Postpaid. 


DINSMORE 
INSTRUMENT CO. 


1812 REMELL ST. 
FLINT, MICH. 


“WESTERN GUNS? 


{===> 
We Co WINCHESTER 73 24% up 


a= aks 
coLT ee COLT ARMY 
FRONTIER UU (CAP & BALL) 


S 
$ $ 

59” ur 29% up 
LARGE SELECTION —LOW PRICES 
Complete Stock of Western Weapons and Accessories 
Colt Frontier Revalvers*Colt Cap & Ball Revolvers» Winchester 
Frontier Rifles « Swords = Saddles + Holsters + Cartridge Belts 

Powder Flosks » Ammo * Grips * Etc. 

Send 50c for Illustrated Collectors Catalog 
Gives Complete Details & Prices on all Items 
Catalog Price Deducted from First Purchase 


WESTERN GUNS Welter’ aot Cate 


FOR THE 
MALE ANIMAL 


with a slightly 
ribald sense of 
humor, this is a 
love and 
present that's a 
natural for office © 
or den. A siren's = - 
"belle poitrine” pulls out to become an ash tray 
or drawer for stamps, etc. Made of fine 

: $3.95 


ceramic in natural colors, 5” high. 
Postpaid. No C.O.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ELRON. (56 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. 180, Chicago 10, tl. 


SLEEPING BAG 
\BARGAINS 


J tay 
mau! ¥ 
Save up to 25% on quality down, wool, kapok- 


filled Sleeping Bags. Alaska Bags are first choice 
of Western Guides, Forest Rangers, Timber Cruis- 


ers. Built for warmth, comfort, long wear. Free 
Catalog describes over 25 popular bags priced from 
$7.98 to $125.00. All unsurpassed values. Bags 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for Free Catalog. 


EE 
carAsos ALASKA SLEEPING 2Ac ¢O.LDUSi 
309 S. W. Third, Portland 4, Ore. 


Man Against the Void 


[Continued from page 101] 


“heavy” nuclei will be felt in full force. 

The light nuclei of hydrogen and 
helium do litthe damage. The heavy 
nuclei—cores of carbon, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen—will range three to four inches deep 
in living sittue. They may produce redia- 
tion sickness, an effect akin to radium 
poisoning. 

There would seem to be a statistical 
advantage working for the astronaut— 
less than one out of each hundred cos- 
mic “rays” is a heavy nucleus. The space 
doctors fear, nevertheless, that the cu- 
mulative effect of heavy-primary hits over 
a period of weeks may add up to serious 
illness. 

Shielding won't be practical. To keep 
cosmic particles out would require a steel 
hull several inches thick, an impossible 
tonnage. Suits of heavy leaden armor—it 
would weigh nothing to wear, remember 
—might protect the crew, but such space 
suits would make a cargo that would be 
costly in power to lift from the earth. 

The space doctors’ prescription against 
cosmic radiation is limitation of ex- 
posure. Unless further research alters the 
deduced picture of life among the hurt- 
ling nuclei, satellite flights will be held 
to a few weeks and crews will be rotated. 

With all else allowed for, the astronaut 
will contront the final health hazard of 
space flight with his fingers crossed. Col- 
lision with a sizable meteor is a possibility 
that’s unpreventable—and it can mean 
sudden death. 

Metcors are solar-system yvagabonds be- 
lieved to be dispersed stone and iron 
remnants of a disintegrated planet of 
long ago. They’re tiny, most of them— 
a pinhead would make a_ good-sized 
meteor—but their speed of 20 to 50 miles 
per second gives them power out of all 
apparent proportion to their mass, A 
meteor speck produces the “shooting 
star’ that you see on a summer night by 
heating air to incandescence as it rams 
trough the high atmosphere. 

Meteors are inexhaustibly plentiful. 
Some 20 million are encountered by the 
earth every twenty-four hours. Almost all, 
being no bigger than dust motes, burn to 
nothing in their passage through the air, 
Rarely, a freak-sized monster survives to 
fall to the ground—where, incidentally, 
it undergoes a technical change of name 
when picked up, becomes a meteorite, 
and gets displayed in a museum, 

Our satellite will be peppered inter- 
mittently by meteors day and night, The 
Randolph scientists calculate that the 
hull will successtully deflect meteoric 
dust particles. But when a hunk pinhead- 
size or larger comes along, quick trouble 
will arise. 

Such a piece of celestial flak will go 
through both walls and anything be- 
tween them—and not cleanly, either. 
Since nothing Jike this can be reproduced 
in a laboratory, its effects have to be 
estimated on the basis of physical laws of 
velocity, mass, conversion of energy, etc. 
Heat produced by the impact will in- 
stantly vaporize the metal around the 


impact points, creating melted holes con- 
siderably larger than the tiny bullet. The 
cabin air will rush out. Trained for this 
crisis, the crew will leap to the task which 
they must complete within fifteen or 
twenty seconds. 

They will slap rubber patches on the 
holes to stop the pressure loss. Then 
they will open reserve oxygen and helium 
supplies to build up their atmosphere 
again to life-sustaining level. 

This is the emergency situation for 
which helium as an atmospheric gas, in 
place of nitrogen, may be a lifesaver, 
Dissolved nitrogen in the body tissues 
springs into bubbles if external pressure 
is quickly reduced, bringing on the inca- 
pacitating affliction known as “bends” 
divers and caisson workers. Helium fata 
bubbles much less readily and hence pro- 
longs the interval in which a man can 
do something for himself belore he keels 
over. 

With holes plugged inside, and if no- 
body is hurt, the crew can then do some 
necessary housecleaning. Weightless me- 
tallic dust, condensed from the vaporized 
hull, must be swept up and filtered from 
the air to keep it from floating into eyes 
and Jungs and delicate instruments, 

That's what a pinhead meteor can do 
to a satellite. A hit from something larger 
—say, pea-size—would be catastrophic. 
The ship would be sundered. The crew 
would be ejected into the surrounding 
icy vacuum and die within a minute from 
oxygen starvation and gas bloating. The 
corpses wouldn’t be pretty. As Dr. “Strug- 
bold gloomily put it, “There would be 
a superacute gas edema of the tissues. The 
skin, for instance, would form large 
blisters filled with oxygen and carbon 
dioxide.” > 

No force known to man, magnetic or 
otherwise, can fend off meteors. What 
then? 

Simply, reliance on the laws of proba- 
bility, The scanty and haphazard dis- 
tribution of larger meteors is such that a 
modest target like a satellite can sail lor 
some time unscathed. Heinz Haber 
has figured—alter comparing the findings 
of astronomer colleagues with his own 
recent calculations—that “a collision of 
the space ship with a meteor must be 
anticipated within the period of about 
one month.” Of course, it could happen 
the first day up, or, on the other hand, 
not for years. But Haber's opinion 
is one of the factors which, with cosmic- 
ray exposure, will probably limit satel- 
lite tours to a few weeks’ duration. 

Will the benefits of space travel be 
worth the human risks? 

Beyond the atmospheric haze that 


causes the stars to twinkle elusively in 
a telescope and blurs our best photo- 
graphs of near-by planets, riddles of the 
universe may be laid open. The earth’s 
weather may be accurately predicted by 
keeping watch on cloud formations over 
the whole surface at once in conjunction 
with instrument readings below, 

Experts in warfare hope to use space 
knowledge and the satellite itself as po- 
tential weapons. 

At 100-mile altitude, a satellite’s 18,- 
000-m.p.h. speed will carry it around the 
earth in one hour and twenty-five minutes 
—nearly seyenteen times in each twenty- 
four hours. 

This low altitude will be more advan- 
tageous for many purposes than greater 
heights. Less power will be needed for 
the ascent and subsequent descent— 
which will be accomplished by a steep fall 
slowed by some upward rocket thrust, 
followed by a parachute landing. Radio 
communication may be easier, The sur- 
face can be observed more closely with 
telescope and camera. 

Astronomers may prefer to go higher 
for slower motion and a steadier refer- 
ence=point. At 22,300 miles, the longer 
orbit around the earth will require just 
twenty-four hours—the same time as the 
earth's rotation—so that a satellite follow- 
ing the equator eastward will always 
hover over the same spot. LE westward, 
the stars overhead will stand still. 

A satellite at various intermediate 
heights may be useful to military leaders 
as a radio direction beacon or radar navi- 
gation fix-point for bombers and sellf- 
guided missiles. 

When military purposes are suspected, 
if not beforehand, some nation will ob- 
ject that its borders are being violated 
at, say, a thousand miles up. [t will make 
an interesting case for the, United Na- 
uions, for there is no “three-mile limit" 
defining the shores of the space ocean. 

Science won't be bound for long by 
legalities. Forward-thinkers may even 
hope that the problem will be resolved 
by making* the first public satellite 
launching a world co-operative affair 
under international sponsorship. 

A Utopian dream? No doubt. Experi- 
ments and research work are probably 
more advanced now in the United States 
than elsewhere, and pretty surely we'll 
be first into space. And when the pioneer 
American astronaut returns safely to 

earth, it will be altogether fitting and 
proper if he directs a salute toward Ran- 
dolph Field, where four learned doctors 
of the Air Force’s Department of Space 
Medicine charted the way. 

—James L. H. Peck 


SAVE YOURSELF SOME TROUBLE, BUD 


(don't rush down to the mailbox now, but post this when you get oround to it) 
Reol Adventures, Sports, Personalities, News and Pictorial 
Features, Science and Fact Mysteries—All Told in Man- 
To-Man Style-Are Yours in TRUE. Want it Delivered? 
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THE BEST BET ON LAND AND SEA 


|Gontinued from page 40) 


shipbuilders to tlk to, so I carried a set of the drawings in my 
pocket, just in case. Many a water-lront businessman who 
whipped out a picture of his prize fish and asked me to get it 
printed in the Times was dumblounded to see me whip out 
drawings of the Dream Boat for his opinion. In every case 1 was 
told kindly but firmly to change the bow design or put an in- 
board engine amidships, or give up the idea of lightness and 
many other things which | had set my heart on. 

About a month after | had talked to the fiftieth boatbuilder, 
Scotty Marks came into my life. 1 was living aboard another boat 
on the St. Petersburg w ater front. He hailed my ship from the 
dock and asked to come aboard. He turned out to be the man 
who changed my life. 

Scotty Marks is a naval architect—and for my money one of 
the best, He had a long and successtul association with a famous 
firm of motorboat builders in the North belore he moved to 
Florida and located at New Port Richey, forty miles above St. 
Pete. He came to tell me about an attractive new outboard fish. 
ing boat, the Gull-Skill, so 1 might mention it in the newspaper 
and thus interest fishermen. 


A! y min who had ever designed a boat can listen to another 

designer with patience only until he gets a chance to talk 
about his own baby, so when Scotty paused brielly, L whipped 
out the drawings and reached to a locker above us for the model 
of the Dream Boat. A pained expression, partially concealed by 
politeness, {litted over his countenance. | begged him not to 
make a snap judgment. 

“Scotty,” [ said, “you look like a smart man. Why don’t you 
take this stuff home and study it for « week belore you tell me 
it isn’t practicable: 

He could sce the pleading in my eyes, so he pocketed the 
model and went ashore, his shoulders sagging just a trille with 
the knowledge that one more boating screwball had been added 
to his list. 

Ten days liter, | was a happy man. Scotty had really studied 
the plans and model, When he said, “L think, with a few struc 
tural changes, we can build this erat.” 1 was beside myself with 
happiness, but. 

“Just what ‘structural changes’?” | asked apprehensively. 

“Nothing to alter the we ight or use, but strength to withstand 
the pounding Rick are going to give her.” 

“Man, let's go!” T shouted and danced a jig on his parlor floor. 

“Here, grab this telephone and call up for some lumber. Vl 
Bye) you the money in the bank.” 

You know, the more I think ol it,” Scotty mused, “that boat 
may look like a piano box, but for your purpose, it may be the 
best bet. 

“Best Bet. . - best bet. Scotty, that’s the name of her, The 
Best Bet. Everything will be different trom all other boats, but 
still the best bet in boating.” She was named. 

“Just one more angle. Rube. What word cin T use when 
people see this contraption on my ways? Not a cruiser, a house- 
boat, or a house trailer, yet it’s all of them, Like the covered 
wigons of the prairies, looks like hell, but roomy as heaven.” 

“LT know, Scotty, it is a covered wagon, but water is her ele- 
ment. Why nota Water Wagon? ‘Scotty Marks’s Water Wagon.’ ” 

“Oh, no. Let's keep the “blame of “design where it belongs. 
I've promised to build the thing, but you conceived it. It’s 
“Rube Allyn’s Water Wagon.’ The first ever built.” 

A week later the craft was taking shape. The problems which 
other boathuilders had declared insurmountable were ahead of 
us to be conquered. 

First was the keel. A flat barge, 22 feet by 7, with a smooth 
bottom, would be unm: inageable when sell- -propelled, yet a deep 
keel would sacrifice shallow draft. So Scotty laid nine oak keels, 
134 inches thick, which gave the same advantage as one deep 
keel and saved the draft. This proved to be a wonderlul idea. 
We were astounded later to discover the boat was so steady she 
could hold a course for a long time without touching the wheel. 

This multiple-keel idea suengthened the hull considerably. 
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When four pieces of oak laid crosswise were secured to these 
keels, the effect was like a grid. Very strong and rigid. In order to 
accommodate the crosspieces, it was necessary to change the bulk- 
heads a bit, but not enough to hurt the usefulness. The lloor 
plan was the same. 

Weakest points of design were bow and stern, and I worked 
these ideas out in a way Scotty accepted. Wanting all the deck 


‘room possible without losing interior space, 1 planned an over- 


hanging forward deck. This to be extended on water and folded 
on land. That made space for two deck chairs alongside the steer- 
ing wheel, which would also be located on the forward deck. 

For the transom, where our motors would hang, I designed a 
self-bailing cockpit, which served to keep out a following sea and 
was useful as a receptacle for tools and motor parts. The cut-in 
transom, planned to accommodate standard 15-inch motor 
shait lengths, gave the square stern an appearance of weakness 
and ugliness. By securing a removable top rail belted at port 
and starboard and covering this motor notch, appearance was 
greatly changed. On this rail the flag fitting was installed. 

\ standard 6-volt battery lighting plant was installed and I 
wanted a full 110-volt plug-in, too This plant was placed in the 
“utility locker” on the upper deck. A simple trickle charger 
filled the 6-volt battery whenever the light plant was started, 
thus furnishing quiet lights_for late-at-night reading. In the 
“utility locker” we also put the gas tanks for cooking and water 
tank for galley and shower, Thus we had light, gas, and water 
just like home. The locker also had space for extra blankets and 
life preservers, and on top it supported a standard double-bed 
miuttress. 

I planned a curved pipe canopy which would fold in back 
when open air or sun bathing was desired, or form a tent when 
shelter was wanted. The canopy slid on rails and worked very 
well, \ portable reading light was installed and the upper deck 
became my favorite sleeping compartment. This gave us two 
decks of full use, or the equivalent of a 40-foot boat. 

‘The overhanging forward deck made Lest Bet a fine craft for 
crabbing, scalloping, or clamming. With motors tilted, she 
would slide through 6-inch-deep water, We could sit on the 
jutting forward deck and with a net or clam fork pick up any- 
thing passed over. It was Scotty's idea that this deck would be 
great lor spearing and he suggested fluorescent lights be built 
in underneath, to light the water. So we put in two banks of 


four tubes, drawing 300 watts, and the results were amazing, 
Never have | seen such beautiful sights as the bottoms ol 


rivers and bays under those lights at night. We learned to use 
them for navigating, coming into strange ports by following the 
cdge of a channel as seen from our position above the lights. 


yoni innovation was fishing wells in the main cabin. Be- 
cause | planned the Water Wagon as a house trailer on 
land, there had to be recesses in the bottom to allow the wheels 
to run, otherwise it would ride too high on the road. These wells 
were set in the main cabin just alt of the bulkhead. As it turned 
out, they were wonderlul additions. A removable perforated 
bottom would keep bait or live fish; you could use a solid bottom 
for storage of bottled goods, a glass bottom for observing the 
marine life under the boat, or with the bottom out completely 
you could just lie on a bunk and fish in comfort through the 
wells, inside the boat. .\ most relaxing experience. 

Vo transform Best Bel into a land cruiser from a water cruiser 
was a problem which took considerable thought, especially as I 
had set as my goal a system whereby one man could make the 
transformation in filtecen minutes. This was finally solved so 
well that I have done the job in five minutes, 

A craft weighing 3,000 pounds could hardly be loaded on a 
trailer by one man, so the idea was worked backwards. The 
trailer was loaded to the boat. The trailer was fitted with two 
pins of half-inch pipe, extending up from its alt crosspiece. The 
Water Wagon had two eyes mace of stout wood secured to the 
freeboard at the water line on both sides near the stern. Lines 
were put through the pipes and fitted on the end with corks. 

The trailer was rolled into the water and allowed to sink. 
Best Bet was maneuvered over the spot where the trailer rested 
on the bottom. The floating corks were picked up with a boat 
hook and the lines pulled through the eyes. Hauling on the 
lines, the trailer was raised, pulling the pipes through the eyes. 
The lines were then cleated down. This was all that was neces- 
sary to secure the wheels under Best Bet. A line thrown ashore 
and attached to an automobile hauled her out, perfectly placed 
on the trailer cradle. The hitch was raised with a built-in jack 


and away she went behind the towing car, usually the Times’ 
four-wheel-drive Jeep. Simplest operation imaginable. 

Launching was easier. The pins were pulled and the trailer 
backed into the water, putting Best Bet afloat in seconds. 

During her tests on the Cotee River, we experimented with 
various motors and settled on 14-horsepower models which spun 
Best Bet over the water at a 9-mile clip. Later we installed 
magnificent 25's which became the last word in speed and con- 
trol to clinch our belief that a Water Wagon is surely America’s 
answer to family boating. The design simplicity of the craft 
makes it easy for anyone to build. And with this in mind, by the 
way, I’ve made arrangements whereby a complete set of large- 
scale blueprint plans, list of materials, and instructions will be 
supplied for the cost of $4 to anybody ordering them from True, 
Department B-212, Fawcett Publications, Greenwich, Conn. 

Now that Best Bet was actually built, I was raring to try her 
out on a cruise or two. As it developed, I was to make several 
cruises within a year and they were undoubtedly the most 
pleasurable and exciting hours I've ever lived. 


| | orsey Newson and I were sipping a morning cup of Cffce 
at the Suwannee Luncheonette. I remarked about the 
beautiful weather. 

Dorsey said, “This is the kind of weather that makes me feel 
like shoving off in an able boat and getting lost for a week or so.” 

“Would you consider a Water Wagon?” I ventured. 

“I'd consider most anything right now providing it operates 
without my muscles for a prime moving force, but confidentially, 
what's a Water Wagon?” 

I poured out a sales talk on 
the fine features of my new 
craft. “Why, man,” I said, “we 
could cruise all the lakes and 
rivers in Florida with this boat 
and never have to exert more 
strength than it takes to hit a 
typewriter key.” 

“That's enough. Stop right 
where you are. Where is this 
fabulous craft?" 

“As we sit here, Best Bel 
stands on a trailer at New Port 
Richey, awaiting our arrival.” 

“On a trailer?” 

“Sure thing, runs on land or 
water.” 

“But you said, ‘Spacious 
decks, flying bridge, galley, 
shower bath,’ and things. All 
this on a trailer?” 

“Wait until you see it. When 
we hit water the decks unfold.” 

There was no doubt Dorsey 
had taken the bait. We gulped 
the rest of our coffee and made 
for my office to look at some 
charts. We traced a route cross- 
country from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Atlantic—by road to 
the center of Florida, then on 
lakes and connecting water- 
ways to Jacksonville. 

“Looks fine,”” agreed Dorsey. 
“T'Il do the cooking. Make up 
a list of grub we'll need. When 
do we start?” 

At daybreak next morning, 
we drove up to the Gulf Craft 
Boat Works at New Port 
Richey, the Jeep bulging with 
boxes of food, fishing tackle, 
suitcases, and gasoline cans. 
We found our future floating 
home perched jauntily on her 
trailer, spick-and-span in her 
coat of new paint. 

Dorsey Newson clambered 
aboard. He looked everything 
over fore to aft, then stuck his 
head out a porthole, grinning. 


HAULED | 


“She's a honey, all right. Looks to me like everything's ship- 
shape. Just one thing, though. I don’t see any mosquito net- 
ting.” 

“Don’t think we'll need any,” I replied. “At least, from what 
I hear, the mosquitoes up in north Florida are all the male kind, 
they don’t bite.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” chimed in Scotty Marks. “They're blind 
mosquitoes. ‘They won’t hurt you.” 

The Marks family waved good-by as we towed Best Bel out 
onto the highway and started north, two business-weary souls 
heading for high adventure on. low waters. Had we then known 
of the surprises which were in store for us, our singing might 
have been more determined. 


W heeling up Route 19, we soon discovered that our unusual 

vehicle created something of a sensation in the countryside. 
Cars passing to the south yeered sharply and bumped off the 
road as drivers strained to see what manner of contrivance was 
sailing up the highway. Cars oyertaking our leisurely 35 miles 
an hour pulled up behind to follow along. We became the head 
ofa parade. It was like having a “show on the road.” Both Dorsey 
and I were enjoying the attention. 

At Bayonet Corners, we stopped for a sandwich and cold 
drink. A crowd soon gathered to see the “boat which runs on 
land.” The situation began to have implications. Suppose we 
pass through large towns and obstruct traffic, I worried, would 
we be arrested? I mentioned this to Dorsey, who said, “Well, 
suppose you worry about that and I'll worry about the blind 
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The Water Wagon traced jungle rivers, rounded Cape Sable in a blow, cruised the Keys. 
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mosquitoes.” This sounded sensible, so for the first time we 
shared our worries. 

The highway east was well paved and we bowled along at a 
good clip. Traffic was lighter and our traveling audience left 
behind. ‘Then we hit the county line of Sumter County. Best Bet 
began to rise and fall like a Navy crash boat in a heavy sea. 

Undoubtedly, this paying was worn out twenty years ago and 
the numerous patches were all at different levels. We slowed to 
20 miles an hour, then 15, finally settling for a 10-mile crawl. 
To our astonishment and dismay, a loud screech pierced the air 
behind us. 

We stopped, got out, and looked around. All was quiet and 
peaceful, At a weather-beaten shack by the side of the road, 
seven barefooted girls ranging from about 12 to 18 years of age 
stared at us from the porch. We looked accusingly at them, but 
not a sound came from their solemn faces. 

“What a spot for a traveling salesman to meet the farmer's 
daughter,” suggested Dorsey. 

“Looks to me like the traveling salesman has already been 
here,” I observed. “The two oldest girls are a bit large in the 
midriff. It isn’t watermelon season, you know." 

“Let's wind up again quick. 1 don’t like the looks of things. 
Maybe some of those girls screeched and maybe not, but for 
that many daughters, there has to be a farmer, and farmers 
have shotguns. We'd never convince anybody that we just 
stopped for one screech.” 

Under way again, the screech repeated, and it kept on this 
time, so I told Dorsey to drive while I walked behind to locate 
the noise, which turned out to be the trailer wheels. Then it 
dawned on me. We had forgotten to grease them—and water had 
washed the bearings almost clean in previous launchings. 


M aking a funnel of paper, we poured on some oil which eased 
them considerably. Later we obtained grease at a filling 
station and our first crisis was over. 

The going was better as we hit Lake County and our spirits 
rose as we sailed down the road between great orange groves 
and around picturesque lakes. The Water Wagon was proving 
a capable land yacht. 

Our objective was Orange Lodge near Winter Garden, where 
I planned to go into the water on Lake Apopka. 

As I stepped out of the driver's seat at the lodge, the welcome 
committee was a cloud of black mosquitoes. Dorsey and 1 both 
began to dance a hornpipe. A hail from the lodge reassured us. 

“Don’t worry, they won't hurt you, they're all blind mosqui- 
toes,” called Herb Mosher. 

I caught a few with my hands to look at. Sure enough, they 
were blind, and didn’t bite. But how very friendly, they filled 
our noses, cars and eyes, crawled in our pockets and under our 
shirts. 

Host Al Tozzi was most [riendly. He mixed us a round of rum 
and Coke and we dove in the shower to wash off the poor blind 
‘affectionate mosquitoes. 

I was all for launching at once and getting out in the lake, 
so we drove to a prospective launching site named Fishermian’s 
Gap and backed to the water’s edge. L waded out to test the 
bottom, then promptly sank to my knees in mud, although the 
water was only ankle-deep. Dorsey pulled me out. 

As 1 stood on the shore in mud-encased shoes, a boy about 12 
years old sidled up and observed in a piping voice; 

“Mister, you can launch that thing at Mount Dora.” 

We all laughed, some a bit shakily. Mount Dora is a town on 
Lake Dora, some twenty miles to the north. I boldly said: 

“Son, we plan to launch in Lake Apopka.” 

Events later proved I knew not what | was talking about. 

Apopka was fourteen miles long, so there was plenty of shore 
line to explore. 

“We'll try it at Winter Garden,” I suggested. 

“You can launch it at Mount Dora,” the thin voice piped up. 
I became vexed. Dorsey held his tongue in cheek, 

The next three hours we spent examining the south shore. 
More mud, blind mosquitoes, and low water—there was no doubt 
that Lake Apopka was at the lowest ebb in years. Our craft had 
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drawn a following of interested spectators, driving behind us. 
At each site, everyone offered advice. We could always count on 
the small squeaky voice to pass final judgment: 

“You can launch it at Mount Dora.” 

“We'll launch her at Tom’s Camp, on the west shore,” I pro- 
claimed gruffly. Who wanted a punk of a kid telling us explorers 
where we could Jaunch our boat? 

Tom Wright was his jolly old self as we pulled into his place. 
We stopped on a hill leading down to the boat basin. There was 
the same low water and mud, but by now I was obstinate and 
decided to give it a try. 

The hill was much steeper than at first appearance. About 
halfway down it was apparent [ had made a mistake. The turn 
at the bottom on the lake front was tight for our 40-foot length. 
To move the rig back up that sand hill was asking a lot of the 
Jeep, but back we must go. 

I inched her along, working up a heavy sweat trying to dodge 
the trees and stay in fairly hard sand. Then I smelled cooking 
molasses. The truth slowly dawned—clutch lining, grease. I set 
the brake and leaped out. Sure enough, the clutch housing was 
hotter than a pot-bellied stove. 

Tom got us out finally by hitching his car to the load. After 
we cooled things off, and thanked the Wrights and all the well- 
wishers who had aided, Dorsey and | climbed in. Like the some- 
times aggravating companion he is, Dorsey called to our juvenile 
adviser: 

“Any last words or suggestions for us, son?” 

“Yes, mister, You can launch it at Mount Dora.” 

“We'd be pikers if we followed that kid's advice," I fumed. 
“What does he know about what we can do with this rig? Let's 
go around to the north side,” 

Dorsey fell silent, and later I heard him mumbling something 
about “a little child shall lead them.” 

We passed a road sign pointing ahead to Tavares, which is 
on Lake Dora. 

“Dorsey,” | conceded, “we'll launch her at Tavares.” 

A filling-station operator there gave us the encouragement 
we needed. Sure, there was a place, right down at the beach. 
Hard sand bottom, a dock near by. We took on a couple of ham- 
burgers and some milk for strength and sensibly unhitched the 
trailer to go exploring by Jeep alone. The car had taken enough 
punishment for one day, we agreed. 

The beach turned out to be hard and we could undoubtedly 
make the launching. There were quite a few bathers we would 
have to watch out for in case things went wrong. Then, too, we 
would have to bank our turns so as not to hit the dock. A few 
other minor problems could be solved, but launching was 
feasible. 

J was in high spirits as we drove back to the filling station. 
“At last we know where to go in the water,” I chorded. 

Dorsey was silent lor a few moments, then in an off-hand way 
he said, “It is only five miles to Mount Dora from where Best Bet 
now stands. What do you say, while we're unhitched, we spin 
over and take a look at what the kid was beefing about? Probably 
like some of those Apopka spots, but just for a laugh, let’s look.” 


H appy soul that I was, knowing we were about to be afloat, 
| readily agreed. We ambled to Mount Dora and ques- 
tioned « man on a street corner, “We want to see what kind of 
launching site you have here,” I explained. “We—ah, have heard 
of it.” 

Down the hill, turn to the right, and watch for the Wise Boat 
Works. We lollowed directions and pulled up beside a big frame 
building. One good look told everything. 

Here was a perfect launching site. Hard bottom, gradual in- 
cline, a dock alongside, boat plant with all supplies at hand. 
Best of all, a power winch to pull up the outfit in case anything 
went wrong. You couldn’t beat it. 1 was turning a bit pink. 
Dorsey was hot saying a word, just being aggravatingly silent. 

Within an hour Best Bet slipped smoothly into the water at 
Mount Dora, with the blessing of boathuilder S. E. Wise. In 
another hour. we were loaded with ice. gasoline, and provisions. 
At the last minute a delivery truck came by with a load of beer. 
Dorsey pointed out that drinking water might be scarce. We 
stowed everything in order and took a breathing spell com- 
fortably seated on the after deck, with six extra cans of beer 
which didn’t fit in the refreshment locker and were cold any- 
way, 

The springlike weather, beautiful surroundings, and beer set 
off a desire for song. Dorsey and I turned out some rather nice 


duets. Six more cans of beer later, I began wondering. 

“Don't we have to do something before starting?” I said. 

“Sure, we've got to say good-by to Mr. Wise. Let's do it and 
get going.” 

So we did. 

It was wonderful sailing across Lake Dora. Sitting up there 
on the forward deck, chairs tilted back, we watched new sights 
on the lake shore, bass jumping in the water. Only a faint purr 
from our motors behind to remind us that we were pushed by 
power, 

“TL qin't help but wonder what the poor people do,” said 
Dorsey. 

“Me, too,” I chimed in. “Though, if we had a million dollars, 
this couldn't be better.” 

We were in no hurry and just enjoyed the scenery. We had 
four days ahead of us to cover about 125 miles over a varied and 
picturesque route—through Lakes Eustis and Griffin, down the 
Oklawaha River with a side jaunt to Silver Springs, and via the 
St. Johns River to Jacksonville. 

Our first objective was to find the entrance to Dora Canal 
which would lead us to Lake Eustis. That should be easy. We 
didn’t have a map, but who could get lost in a lake? 

An hour or so later we began to wonder seriously where that 
opening to Dora Canal might be. It seemed we had already 
circumnayigated the lake, for [ recognized the Wise Boat Works 
as we went by. Another clue was the floating beer cans we passed, 

“Better speed her up a bit,” said Dorsey, “we ought to find 
the opening before dark.” 

I threw the throttle wide open and then climbed to the top 
deck. Hadn't been up there more than five minutes when Dorsey 
let out a yell. He abandoned the wheel and dived into the cabin, 

I clambered down and took a look inside. Strength seemed to 
flow out of my limbs. There in the main cabin was Dorsey, stand- 
ing in water up to his knees, suitcases and gear floating all 
around him. 

We were sinking, and sinking fast. 

I jumped into the cabin and sloshed aft to cut the motors 
off. The boat reeled drunkenly. Dorsey had no idea what was 
wrong, but I guessed. I pulled the mattresses off the bunks, under 
which were the wells that the trailer wheels ran in when on the 
road. 

We had forgotten to put the bottoms in these wells after the 
boat was launched. When I speeded Best Bet, water had 
churned up in the wells and spilled out into the cabin, in large 
quantities. 

Miraculously, there was no damage. All storage compartments 
of perishable goods were above the water line. Only our clothes 
in suitcases were wet. These we spread out on the upper deck 
and they soon dried. Two relieved ex- 
plorers shook hands on the forward deck 
when Best Bet was under way again. 

Still working on our problem of finding 
Dora Canal, it occurred to me that fisher- 
men always hang around the mouth of a 
creek, so we should find the fishermen. 
That made it easier. We spotted a cluster 
of them and headed that way. Soon the 
almost blind opening was in view, 

At Mount Dora we had been told the 
Dora Ganal had a strong current, so we 
expected it, However, a strong current to 
my mind was something about two or 
three miles an hour. As it turned out, it 
was nearer five. Dorsey swore it was ten, 
We certainly took a quick lesson shooting 
rapids in a houseboat. 

The first part of the creek was bordered 
by grass, which was pliable and did no 
damage to our sides as we swung from bank 
to bank under low power, which meant 
slow response from our steering mechan- 
ism. On Best Bet, the steering wheel on 
the forward deck turned the motors to steer 
the boat. When the motors were running 
slow, the steering was logy. 

Soon we began to plunge into a cypress 
swamp and the curves got sharper. To steer 
better, we opened the throttle. Nine miles 
an hour on our craft added to five miles 
an hour current made us fly down that 


narrow creek at thrilling speed. Soon we were passing cypress 
trees like picket fence posts. 

As suddenly as the changing of a movie film, the creek ended 
and there in our path was a bridge, which looked for sure too 
small to go through. As a safety measure, we were carrying a 
50-pound anchor in a quick-release lashing at the stern. Ahead 
lay a poor choice for us: hit the bridge and bust the bow or 
drop the anchor and yank off the transom. Dorsey rushed for 
the anchor. 

It was no use. Before he got halfway through the main cabin, 
we were at the bridge, Lt was the best bridge shot I’ve ever made. 
There was six inches clearance all around and I hit it dead 
center. As a reminder of what might have happened, had we not 
scored a bull’s-eye, the anchor lashed to the stern had one cross 
bar extending out six inches from the side. This clipped a piling 
and although solid iron, half an inch thick, was bent like a 
safety pin. 


oO" on the peaceful waters of Lake Eustis, we exhausted 
mariners wiped our brows. The easy chairs were dragged 
out and we flopped, letting Best Bet run by herself. This is where 
we discovered that on open water it was not necessary to steer. 
She would hold any course set on—a happy thing. 

“Right now is a good time to establish a precedent,” said 
Dorsey. “What do you say that when we have a crisis such as 
we've just passed through, we settle our nerves with a can of 
cold beer?” 

“Excellent idea,” I replied, and was quickly at the icebox. 

We fell silent, sipping our cool brew and watching the sun 
throw colors over the lake and shore line, “Say, we never seuled 
our neryes after the near sinking,” L remarked. 

“You're so right,” said Dorsey—and we took care of that im- 
mediately. Fron: then on we never failed to recognize a 
CYIsis, 

There were a number of crises during the rest of our trip 
to Jacksonville. None of them were Best Bet’s fault. There was 
the time in Haines Creek, between Eustis and Griffin, when I 
reached over the stern to free the tilted propellers of water grass 
we'd plowed through. and got bitten by a swimming moccasin 
snake—I thought, until it developed I'd simply burned my wrist 
against a hot exhaust. 

There was the time bucking the Silver River when our motors 
sputtered out, due to rusty, watered gas, and the current wedged 
us tightly between two trees. Best Bel didn’t spring a joint 
or pop a single fastening. 

There was the time on the St. Johns when an acre of water 
hyacinths barred us from the dock at Palatka. We rode over the 
mass and the motors tore and chewed at the hyacinths and 
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“This is a high-class place, mister—no tie, no dinner.” 
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put us right up alongside, much to the amazement of the dock 
watchers. 

Best Bet showed us the floating islands of Lake Griffin, and 
her fluorescent bow lights made a crystallme wonderland of 
Silver River at night. She dropped us snugly through the 14-foot 
lock on the Oklawaha, and she tooted for a raising of the massive 

railroad bridge at Jacksonville and got it. 

I bussed to Mount Dora and brought up the Jeep and trailer. 
When Best Bet was hoisted out on derrick slings over the sea wall 
at Harry Mann’s Newman Street yacht dock and deposited on 
the trailer, she had reason to be proud, for she had taken good 
care of her passenger and crew. 

The trip from St. Petersburg by land and water, averaging 
cighty-three miles a day, had cost $2 a day for gasoline and about 
$1 tor groceries. The final totaling up, including all we spent on 
visits ashore, came to just S5 a day, the price of a tourist cottage 
for one night on the road. It was unbelievable. 

Best Bets shakedown cruise had been so successful that IJ 
knew she was fit and ready for the big test—a salt-water expedi- 
tion along the Everglades coast and across Florida Bay to the 
Keys. 


Ww e sat sail, four of us, one Friday afternoon at 5 o'clock, on 

the pavements of St. Petersburg. There were Carl Rey- 
nolds and Boots Bradford, two big shaggy outdoorsmen who 
dealt in sporting goods; Gordon Eager, slight in physique but 
strong in nautical experience, and ‘myself, All in our middle 
forties, we were exuberantly enjoying the life that we under- 
stood began after 39. 

Before us lay a round trip of 700 miles planned to provide 
eight days of fishing along the Everglades and the Keys and 
bring us back the following Sunday week. 

Carl rode with me in the Jeep; Boots and Gordon lolled 
aboard Best Bet. As we rolled down Gandy Boulevard, Carl 
said, “Let's stop across the bridge for a bite to eat 

The waitress who served us, being a cute redhead, naturally 
was quickly informed of our daring project. Silver-tongued 
Gordon took and kept conversational command as foremost 
hero, so the rest of us drew up a watch list and set the night's 
driving stints at one hour on and three hours off, Carl produced 
four coins and passed us each one. Gordon didn’t get the idea 
at first. He was still in the mangroves with the redhead. Boots 
gave him a rough nudge. 

“Here, Don Juan, shake this up and see what you get. You 
have a choice, heads or tails. Never mind the my judgments.” 

The toss came out with Boots on first watch, I got second, 
Carl third, and Gordon fourth, We swallowed the last of our 
coffee and paid the bill. Gordon said good-by and all hands 
clambered aboard, 

Boots stepped on the starter and cased her into gear. Tt was 
the first time he had driven a Jeep with a tow like ours, 
the outfit moved off smoothly and efficiently, a smile spre: 
over his face. “Nothing to it,” he beamed. Belore we got ae 
Boots was to turn in the greatest number of driving liours. He 
really liked it. 

Best Bet cruised steadily down Highway 41 and the watches 
changed every hour, sometimes at a roadside coffeehouse, some- 
limes just beside the road. 1 dozed off to sleep on a bunk. 
Around midnight the sound of angry voices awoke me. It was 
Gordon's watch and we were not moying. He was telling some- 
one off in no uncertain terms. 

“What do you expect us to do, wake the Skipper?” he shouted. 
“T tell you, unis is all according to law and we have our rights.” 

Then came a big booming voice, which definitely had a sound 
of authority. “I don’t care who you are or where you ‘re going. 
This thing doesn’t move any further in my territory.’ 

I peeped out of the forward hatch. There was a state highway- 
patrol officer standing over the hood of the Jeep, writing out 
something. 

We were just past Venice. only a hundred miles covered and 
already in the hands of the law. 

I climbed out of Best Bet and joined the group around the 
otheer, 
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“Can I give you any information?” I volunteered, seeking to 
solve the difficulty amicably. 

“Yes, you can give me some information. Give me your li- 
cense,”’ the man barked. 

1 dumped the contents of my wallet on the motor hood, in- 
cluding all the credentials I had. The officer silently copied down 
my name and number. 

“Could you tell me,” I ventured, 
wrong?" 

“Not enough lights,” he came back, a little less brusquely. 
“You need more lights on such a big tow. One of these fast semi- 
trailer trucks from Miami might clip you.” 

“Lights, Lights!" The word echoed around the four of us. 
Wonderful. We had more lights than sense, Boots had observed 
the week previously in a test run. “Boy,” I said, “turn on the 
lights.” 

In thirty seconds we were shining from all sides. The generator 
was popping, the batteries on. ‘There were underdeck flood- 
lights, red lights, green lights, anchor lights, fluorescent cabin 
lights, and flashing trouble lights. The "officer blinked in the 
sudden glare. Everyone began to smile. 

“Well. that’s better,” said our now-lriendly patrolman. “Might 
shut off about a dozen of ‘em and keep enough lit so the big 
semis won't run into you. And good luck to your expedition.” 

It was now my watch and I was wide awi ake. “Put the coffee 
on,” I yelled to the crew as they filed back to Best Bet’s rear 
entrance. “It looks like a cold night coming up.” 

They set the gas stove going and made hot coffee. Our eight- 
cup perculator just about kept up with the demand. 

Daylight was breaking as we made the turn off Tamiami 
Trail into the read to the town of Everglades. Tarpon were 
jumping in the creeks alongside the highway. 

We pulled up at the Harris small-boat dock. Colonel Harris 
insisted we join him at the Rod and Reel Club fora good rousing 
breakfast. By 7:30 we were ready to launch into the canal which 
leads to Chokoloskee Bay. There was an excellent hard sand 
ramp and the water deepened abruptly—as we soon discovered. 

Boots backed Best Bel to the edge. The rest of us aimed 
cameras from a near-by bridge and I gave the signal. 

As she sank back. we were horrified to see water pour in over 
the stern. 

Our combined yell must have scared Boots out of a year’s 

growth, for he shot the Jeep into forward and yanked her up in 
nothing flat. 

His quick action saved the day. The small self-bailing cockpit, 
inboard of the transom, caught the water which came in, and 
none reached the interior. 


“what it is that we’re doing 


hat was our first experience with a steep take-off. I reasoned 

that if the stern were lightened, it should rise and float, even 
though the bow was high on the bank. We turned to on. this 
idea and moved all loose gear forward. The Jeep was eased back 
again and Best Bet floated off as nicely as a lily pad. A rousing 
cheer went up from the gallery, 

I threw on a motor and maneuvered the bow-heavy craft over 
to the dock. For the next hour we piled gear and stores aboard 
—gasoline, water, cases of provisions, and three more outboard 
motors which we intended to try out. 

While the loading was going on, Carl and I took a look around 
Everglades City, hoping to meet veteran guides who might have 
charts of the Glades rivers. One fellow showed us some stonc 
@abs he had caught the night before. 

“T want you to have some of these,” he said. 

“No, | don’t like to rob you,” I said, “you may need them 
for sale.” 

“No, I can’t sell them to anyone around here, 
small,” he insisted. 

They were pretty small, 
honored. 

He put the crab claws in a paper bag and we carried them 
back to the boat. Later on I saw the man again and, feeling 
very pleased with the fitting-out attention we were getting, 
thanked him once more and added: 

“We should pay something for the stone crabs.” 

“Well, about five dollars will be good enough.” 

Boots nearly cracked a rib laughing as | handed over the bill. 

When the stocking-up was finished, we waved good-by to our 
friend Harris and shoved off. We drew a full six inches with our 
load of supplies and equipment and our wake rolled out like a 
river steamer’s. 


they're too 


but we were flattered to be so 


That day was to be our baptism in navigating the intricate 
Everglades waterways. Gordon studied the one chart we had. 
Everything went smoothly as we passed the fishing village of 
Chokoloskee. 

After the last signs of habitation, we made the disquieting 
discovery that although the chart indicated one or two islands 
in a given area, we could count a dozen, none of which seemed 
to fit the chart. 

Gordon tried a southeast course, hoping to get closer to the 
Gulf. We began to hit oyster bars and reefs between the islands. 
He doubled back and tried again after each mishap. 

The result was what | had feared. We came to a halt between 
two islands unfamiliar to the chart and to us. We had no idea 
how far we were from Everglades City or [rom the Gulf. The 
sun was setting and the birds had all flown home. 

We gathered on the bridge, the four of us, and held a fruitless 
conference. A general depressed feeling was settling like a wet 
blanket, 

“Let's face the facts,” I said. “Here we are, out less than a day 
from our starting point, and we're lost. 1 believe we're all tired 
from the day's excitement and so that’s why we can’t think. Let's 
have supper and go to bed. Tomorrow something will turn up— 
I hope.” 

One has to be really down in the dumps not to appreciate 
stone crabs, We munched the claw meat as an appetizer while 
I fried pork chops and in another pan slowly simmered potatoes, 
onions, and peppers. At least we had good food and plenty of 
it, with fresh meat and vegetables stored in every locker. Be- 
sides wet ice in the refrigerator, we had 100 pounds of dry ice 
stowed away in cartons. 

Boots set out four glasses and mixed some clinking drinks for 
morale. We sipped themas the sun’s last rays shone over the wild 
and deserted scene spread on all sides. If we had to be out here 
alone, the thought of peril lurking everywhere could make a 
fellow panicky. 

The electric lights were bright and friendly. After dinner was 
eaten and the dishes put away, reading material and cards 
whiled away the evening, 

Gordon and Carl took the two beds in the main cabin. Boots 
and I shared the bridge; he had a fine sleep- 
ing bag and we carried two extra mat- 
tresses, so he put these on deck and made 
himself a very soft bed. | had the big dou- 
ble bed in the bridge shelter all to myself. 
We were very comfortable. 

There was a pull cord in the main cabin 
which shut off the ship’s auxiliary power. 
When we all turned in, after a call to 
both decks, this was given a tug by Carl 
and the lights went out. Just for a test we 
tried the stand-by lights located in every 
cabin; they all worked. Best Bet settled into 
stillness until our rhythmic snores joined 
the bird cries and the splash of jumping 
fish that marked the night life of the Ever- 
glades wilderness. 

The next thing I knew 
streaming in past my head, 

We cooked up a substantial, heartening 
breakfast, during which no one mentioned 
that we were lost. 

While Boots and Gordon washed the 
dishes, Carl and I went into a huddle on 
strategy. Our minds were now fresh and 
clear to think the matter out. 

“T say we should retrace our route as 
nearly as possible for a while,” I suggested, 
“until we see an opportunity to try for a 
narrow river opening, preferably one that 
leads off to the southeast.” 

“That's right,” Carl agreed. “Looks like 
our mistake has been picking large open- 
ings which end up in bays. We should hunt 
out the deep narrew channels and watch 
the tideflow.” 

Boots and Gordon came on deck after 
finishing the galley duties and we ex 
plained our plan. Both nodded in agree- 
ment, Gordon adding: “If we can get to 
the Gulf, I'll show you how to sail in the 


the sun was 


open sea.” | started the motors and set them at quarter speed 
as we worked our way back as far as we could recognize the 
riverbanks. Boots spotted a narrow opening with the binoculars 
in the direction we wanted to go, We set a course for the point. 
I noticed the birds, especially sea gulls and man-o'-war birds, 
headed southeast, which indicated the Gulf was in that direc 
tion. 

We went into a little channel which to ordinary reasoning 
would appear a foolish route, if one judged from the size. It 
is more natural to seek out the larger waterways. In the Ever- 
glades that’s a mistake, for they usually end up blank or are very 
shallow. 

It was nice to observe the tide running swiftly in the little 
creek so we had to advance the power The channel twisted and 
turned and so did we, finally emerging into a larger bay. This 
we crossed, watching the flight of birds, and found another litule 
creek with a tideflow. 

“I think I hear the Gulf,” Boots said. We stopped the motors 
and listened. Sure enough, there was a faraway booming sound. 
“Let's keep going.” 


Another hour of twisting and turning, another bay, and we 
rounded an island to see the broad bosom of the Gulf of 
Mexico stretched out before us. Everyone gave a whoop of glee 
and the four of us did a little square dance on the topdeck. 

As Best Bet rose and fell easily on the swells, we planned the 
day. It was agreed we'd do some fishing, Also we should try to 
make the ranger station at Lostman River as soon as possible 
and contact ranger Barnie Parker, who might have charts of 
these mangroye-grown waters and who was expecting us to pass. 

So we decided to go back inland a bit and cruise among the 
islands, always keeping the gulf on our right. We could troll 
for snook and redfish during the day and see the sights. 

Best Bet is wonderfully well equipped for trolling, having a 
wide deck so stable four men could walk around and not be 
crowded. We could fold the top away if we wished to, so there 
would be no obstruction to interfere with casting or rod-and- 
reel play. 

Feather jigs and spoons soon were connecting up with fish— 
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husky black groupers. Apparently this was not the area for 
snook. We put several 5-pound groupers in a live well for 
future use, 

The best way for trolling was to have one man at the wheel 
on the forward deck. When a fisherman got a strike on the port 
side, the helmsman swung to port, putting the fish on the inside 
of this circle. It was then an easy matter to land it on any deck. 
We finally settled on the plan of opening the galley hatch 
and dropping the fish right into the sink. If it was mealtime, 
nearest sailor below knocked off the scales and tossed him in 
the pan. 

Like four kids at play, we frolicked through the islands wll 
day long and thought nothing of the fact we had not yet 
arrived at Lostman River entrance. Of one thing [ was sure, 
however, and that was, we could not miss it. There was no 
other habitation on the coast we knew of, so the next river 
with a house must be Barnie Parker's at Lostman. 

At sundown, I said, “What do you say we run in that creek, 
over behind the island, and spend the night? We can probably 
mike Lostman River first thing in the morning.” 


Bere agreed, so I took her over to anchorage. Boots 
suggested we might be a little too close to overhanging 
branches, but I laughed that oll. 

“No boa constrictors here,” I scoffed. 

Baked ham and pineapple with peas and potatoes went fine 
with assorted drinks. | had a swell mystery novel to read and 
excused myself shortly after chow, and retired to the bridge. 
Thinking back on some other occasions when | have at various 
Umes slept in wet boats, on rusty anchor chains, and even the 
roots of mangroves, I reveled in the downy couch on the bridge 
of Best Bet, screened, ventilated, and lighted with electric 
reading lights. I could look out and see the wild, tangled rivers 
of the Everglades and hear the primitive struggle for existence, 
yet recline in the safety of a soft bed as if I were home. It was 
unreal—like television. 

With lids drooping | read exactly two pages of the book, 
and could do no more. | switched off the light and looked out 
on the near-by riverbank. An inquisitive raccoon was pecking 
through the mangroves and the last thing I remember were 
the two fiery eyes in the night. 

Somewhere in the back of my head those eyes danced more 
and more, They seemed to be exploring my neck. Then I could 
feel my leg being scraped. 1 tried to move but a stabbing pain 
in the leg took hold of me. 

I remembered screaming out, “I’m bitten!” as full wakeful- 
ness cue. 

Below, Carl was yelling too. “My head! Right through my 
forehead like a dagger.” 

The boat was in pandemonium. 

Light bathed Best Bet as switches snapped on both decks. 

‘There was not a sign of life outside of the four of us on 
board. | pointed to my aching leg. Boots laid a hand on it. The 
flesh was ice-cold. 

A yell of glee lollowed by boisterous laughter came up [rom 
below. I managed to roll out of the bunk and hit the very cold 
canvas deck and then the solution struck me, I joined in the 
laughter. Boots couldn't see why, 

“Lift off that mattress and look underneath,” He pulled it 
away and saw what I had guessed. 

Under the bunk was a mass of snow and fumes. The dry ice 
which had been stored in this compartment had eaten through 
the flimsy wrapping. Intense cold had penetrated the mattress 
to my right leg—which has a touch of arthritis anyhow. 

Carl's bunk, right under mine, was also under the dry ice. 
Moisture condensation on the overhead had frozen into an 
icicle, which broke off and hit him on the forehead. We heaved 
the stuff overboard. That took care of that. Another experi- 
ment for the books. 

There were no more mishaps that night and I was up with 
the sun. After orange juice, coffee, bacon and eges, we were 
on our way again. Our galley table was equipped with vacuum 
containers for eight cups of coffee, so we made a rule: the last 
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one to eat brewed two extra pots and filled the jugs. We were, 
in that respect, just like the Navy, always had our hot coffee. 

The fish weren't biting too well that morning so we turned 
on full power and went steaming down the coast looking for 
Lostman River. After an hour’s run, the entrance loomed up out 
of the morning mists and we were pleased to see things turn 
out as we planned, for a change. The coast was rocky and the 
reels appeared to run in all directions. After a little checking 
with the binoculars, we discovered a channel and followed it 
to the ranger-station dock. 

Carl and I jumped ashore and went up to the shack. There 
was no sign of recent habitation. We didn’t see any boats around, 
either. 

“Looks as if Barnie’s off on patrol,” I suggested. “He didn’t 
actually know what time we were coming by.” 

Back at the boat, we talked the matter over. We needed his 
mangrove charts of the Everglades. No one else seemed to have 
them—but they did exist. 

We explored for an hour or so along the beach, before lunch- 
ing on « pot of chile. In better spirits then, we started up the 
river with the idea that probably Barnie would show up some- 
where. 

It was a good day to take pictures so I lowered the dinghy 
and set a 3-horse motor on it to make a sort of photographer's 
launch. We played around some with that, but it soon became 
apparent that the 3-horse job wasn’t fast enough to keep up 
with Best Bel, so | put on one of our large motors. The small 
motor I laid in the bow of the dinghy, a careless thing to do. 

There were quite a few little crecks coming in, so we fished 
them ind although the strikes were not fast and furious, when 
one came, it was a terrific smash. The first two hits took lures, 
lines, and all. 

We tried to get a tarpon to jump, but no good, there just 
weren't any tarpon taking baits. About the best we could do 
was to catch some king-sized trout and redfish, with which we 
filled our live wells. Someday soon we'd have a fish feast. 

We loafed along, watching every river entrance to see if 
Barnie Parker would appear. How long he had been scouting 
us, | don't know, but suddenly he was there behind a turn in 
the river. We were immensely cheered and gave him four wind- 
mill waves. He steered his boat alongside. 

Barnie looked long and hard at our outfit. He didn’t recognize 
me until he was close. Then he gave a big grunt of amazement. 

“L heard you was heading this way,” he said, shifting his chew. 
“But L never thought to find you in an outfit like this. Why, 
man, you all are really hitting this thing soft.” We admitted 
everything was comfortable and asked him where he'd been. 

“I was so took when you [fellows pulled away from my place, 
I just trailed you for a while. [ thought to myself, “Those fisher- 
men have finally come for me and took everything out of the 
place on that barge.’ L just couldn't figure it out,” 

“You mean to say you've known we were in this river ever 
since we passed your place?” 

“That's right. | usually know a good bit about what’s going 
on around here. There’s one gang what said, ‘When we meet, 
only one is coming away alive” That was a bunch running nets 
they didn’t have a permit for. | don’t aim to let anyone get 
the drop if I can help it.” 


e shifted a businesslike revolver from his lap and laid 
| a high-power rifle down under the bow. He had carried 
this close to his right hand. 

“Well, come aboard, you old swamp toad,” I yelled. “Carl, 
give Barnie a drink.” 

We shook hands all around and Carl made five drinks. Barnie 
steadfastly refused his. We never did find out whether he was a 
teetotaler or just didn’t care for anything stronger than coflee 
in the Everglades. Carl explained what we wanted. 

“Til fix you up, boys. U've got the charts you need and if you 
can read them you won't get lost. Anyhow I'll just keep an eye 
on you down this way.” 

He gave us a chart of Lostman River that was a dandy. It was 
of large size and the shore outline, usually obscured by man- 
groves, could be recognized quite plainly. 

Barnie said the best fishing would be in the morning and 
he indicated a spot on the map where a river entered Lostman. 

“T'll meet you there in the morning,” he said. “If you're good 
enough to put your boat on the anchorage I have indicated, 
you're good enough to make it through the Everglades. So to- 
morrow I'll see what's what. IL you're not there, I'll look for 


you.” With that he shoved off and we were standing alone again 
—but this time with a good chart. 

I started up the motors, thinking how nice it would be to 
show Barnie we could carry out instructions. The two motors 
in the dinghy, I left there. Thinking to troll on the way, I set 
on a 5-horsepower alongside a 14. The smaller motor gave us 
just enough power for trolling speed. 

I snatched the starter cord of the 5-horsepower and we 
cruised along slowly, wolling for snook. After an hour without a 
strike 1 suggested we put on more power and head for our 
rendezvous area to be at anchorage by nightfall. The others 
agreed, so I snatched the starter on our 14 and opened both 
throttles wide, and the two motors sang a merry tune together. 

I noticed our wake threw some spray in the dinghy, but 
thought little of it. We were doing so well and the chart was so 
accurate, we thought we'd try a bit of side-river investigating. 


B oots swung the wheel hard over and we dashed up one 

river after another, experimenting: with our ability to read 
the way in and out, We did fine. Then, in the middle of a maze 
of streams, a sound which is always disquieting came from our 
motors. The 14 gasped and fell silent, leaving the 5 to carry on 
alone, 

| went below to check. saying as | passed Carl, “Probably a 
fouled plug.” 

Then Gordon let out a yell from the after cockpit. I started 
to run. The towed dinghy carrying the two idle motors was 
nearly full of water and sinking. The threatened loss of those 
power plants was enough to give us the creeps. I called for help 
and Carl came aft. Boots stayed on the wheel forward. 

“For God's sake keep that motor going, Carl,” [ pleaded. He 
squatted in front of the 5, adjusting the controls for greater 
speed. The dinghy weaved back and forth, not quite sinking as 
long as our forward speed gave it a lilt that kept it at least 
awash by the gunwale. 

1 thought of casting a loop over the attached motor and hook- 
ing it to the block and fall on a davit to support the boat until 
we could retrieve the motors. Before I could act, the issue was 
settled by fate, as these things usually are. There was a grinding 
noise from the laboring 5. Carl yelled and [ell backward. Gordon 
rushed to him and picked a bit of metal off his shirt front. 

As silence fell over the boat and the 
dinghy sank beneath the surface, [ heard 
Gordon's yoice behind me say: 

“Its part of the piston rod. Vhe bearing 
came right out through the crankcase. That 
motor’s gone for good.” 

‘There we were, deep in the heart of the 
Everglades with a chart telling us where 
we were and no power to get out. [| 
thought, how long will it take Barnie to 
find us now? He'd never think to hunt in 
here. 

Boots came aft, since there was no NBR 
necessity to steer. 1 had managed to get ¢ 
boathook fast in the dinghy pan wata 
Working together we got hold of the stern 
line and lashed it. Then we fished the 
two dripping motors out. They looked 
very unusable. 

Carl found he wasn’t hurt, so he and 
Gordon carried the wet motors to the 
upper deck. I took the motor which had 
disintegrated into the main cabin und 
stowed it away. 

Then I took a look at the motor which 
had stopped. No wonder—the gas tank was 
empty. We were cheered to hear a throaty 
roar in response to my yank on the starter 
rope, When the tank was filled again. Well, 
we had one motor left at least, and by now 
we had come to love it. 

“We better forget the fishing today,” 
Carl wisely, “and | let's get back to the place 
on Lostman River where we promised 
Barnie we'd meet him.” 

‘This was good reasoning. 
immediately, Carl and I took over the 
course setting while Gordon and Boots 
took spells on the wheel. Barnie was to 


said 


We started 


compliment us the next day for anchoring at exactly the spot he 
had indicated. 

There was chile in the pot and this with grouper fillets, boiled 
potatoes, peas, and salad. furnished a nice supper. 

Seated in easy chairs on deck, we talked over the events of 
the day. It was not good pinks only one motor and many 
miles of wilderness yet to travel, though no one mentioned 
turning back. 

“I don't want to go out in the gulf with only one motor,” 
said Gordon, 

“I thought you were a seagoing sailor,” Boots jibed, 

“That's right, | am, but I like to have a turbine under my 
deck or a good spread of canvas overhead. This little job we're 
on powered by one sick outboard is no match for the Gulf 
around Cape Sable.” 

I stuck up for the motor still on duty. “She’s not sick, Just 
a case of keeping gasoline in the tank. We can make it.” 

“*We can make it'—sure, if we swim,” said Gordon. "IT say 
we should have at least two motors, Even then, | think we're 
crazy 1o try it.” 

Carl was quiet, listening, but | knew he had the same confi- 
dence in our ability to beat adversity that 1 had, and Boots 
usually trusted Carl's reasoning. 

“We'll fix the outboards,” Carl said simply. 

“Sure we will,” I beamed. “We'll take those two wet ones apart 
and dry them out. They'll run all right. We may have to stay 
here all day tomorrow, but sometime during the day, one of 
those motors is going to run.” 

We rose early next morning, and immediately alter breakfast 
Carl and | went to work on the motors. The pieces were soon 
spread all over the upper deck. 

When Barnie showed up we had the work well under way. 
Then Carl and Gordon took over, and Boots and I accepted 
Barnie’s invitation to fish some near-by streams, Boots got the 
best fishing score with some trout and snook; in fact, next to 
Gordon, he was the luckiest fishermen of us all. By the time we 
got back, the motors were ready. 

After lunch we started cranking the motors. Never a snort 
did we get. Barnie sat quietly watching until we got tired. 

“Now ‘Tet me show you how I do it,’ he said. 

Just what he did that we hadn't done, no one found out, but 
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alter tinkering a bit with the controls, he gave the 14 a mighty 
spin and the answering purr that quickly swelled to a steady 
beat thrilled us as no symphony orchestra could have done. 

“When you live with these things every day, you really get 
to know them,” was all Barnie said. 

We decided to get up anchor and be on our way while two 
motors were running. The 3-horse motor we never did get 
going, so we stowed it away for the rest of the trip. 

Barnie waved good-by, then followed us a short distance, Later 
he swung Off out of sight. How he found his way in the maze 
of waterways is something we never could understand. We had 
borrowed his charts, which were our constant guide. There never 
Was a minute when someone wasn’t checking the shore line. 

In the magnificent Broad River, there was no chance to be 
lost. The great mangroves, grown nearly 100 fect tall here, bor- 
dered each side. The current flowed placidly toward the Gulf, 
which moved in to meet us with gentle swells. As the sun went 
down and darkness spread, I set a compass course for Shark 
River light. Best Bel rose and fell easily on the long rollers. 
There was no violent motion, though we were running the waves 
on a quarter. 

It is dificult to describe the action of Best Bet in a swell as 
compared to other boats, but it is entirely different. The con- 
ventional sharp-prowed and molded-chine boat would be rolling 
and heeling so that dishessand gear would fall around. Best Bet, 
with greater buoyancy and flat bottom, rose and fell without 
a pitch. Sometimes she would sideslip a bit and sometimes twist, 
but not once did a dish slip from the table. 

We ate supper under way, with the off watch below. I put a 
fat chicken in the skillet and let it fry for an hour on a slow 
flame. Our gas stove proved to be a marvel of efficiency. With 
a pot of milk gravy, biscuits, rice, and sliced tomatoes, we made 
out elegantly. 


TT Tuesday night was the latest we had stayed up in our four 
days afloat since leaving Everglades City and all hands were 
yawning. Boots spotted Shark River light first and 1 felt proud 
to see we were exactly on the course. We circled the light and 
ran half a mile in the river, then let go the anchor. Fifteen 
uinutes later everyone was in bed and sound asleep. 

As usual we were up with the sun and finished with breakfast 
‘efore 7 a. Even before the beds were made and dishes 
washed, Best Bel got under way and Carl began trolling in the 
river. 

We fished all morning with little success. We did not see a 
single tarpon roll, It was the coolest day of the year and the 
fish just refused to show themselves. 

It was a disappointment to be in famous Shark River and not 
catch fish, but there was not much to be done about it. We could 
be thankful for one thing, the cool weather also fixed the 
mosquitoes, Not once during the trip did we spread a mosquito 
net. 

The sky looked a bit dark as we steamed out Ponce de Leon 
Bay and headed for the Gulf. The breeze was cool and fresh 
from the northwest. Gordon stood on deck and sniffed it for a 
while. 

“All right, Sea Captain, what's the chances of our getting 
around Cape Sable today?” Boots taunted. 

“The chances are we're going to have a blow,” Gordon re- 
plied, “and you don’t look like a blue-water sailor to me.” 

Carl also thought it was going to be a bit dusty and I agreed. 

“But,” T interjected, “the way this wind looks, we may see a 
swing to the north before nightfall and right now we have some 
Ice between here and Northwest Cape. Once we get around 
that point we can hug the shore line to Middle Cape and take 
advantage of more lee. Then we work our way along to East 
Cape with more protection from a west or north wind.” 

“Sounds so easy,” Gordon said, “but what are we going to do 
if the wind shifts south and pins us against the shore? There is 
nothing but miles and miles of old trees and stumps to greet 
us when we get pushed in.” 

“We never can expect perfect weather,” I argued. “We've got 
to take some chance.” 
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Carl and Boots voted with me on making the run to sea at 
once while we had plenty of daylight. At least there was no 
actual storm brewing. 

“Gordon has the first wheel trick at sea,” I said, consulting 
the watch list. “However, we're all to stand by for duty. Those 
below deck can fill the vacuum bottles with hot coffee and the 
watch on deck keep a sharp lookout for gear breaking loose.” 

We headed out with Gordon and Boots on deck and Carl and 
I below on the motor watch. 

At first it wasn't so bad. The swells were long and about two 
feet high, and the caps weren't breaking. The wind was a bit 
north of west and we didn't have it too rough. Just belore the 
change of watch, we rounded Northwest Cape. The difference 
Was apparent at once, 

There was now an eerie whistling sound as combers raced 
against the starboard gunwale and broke off in foam past the 
transom, spreading out like fog astern. The motors were pound- 
ing away with might and main. 

Then Boots came tumbling down the forward hatch and gave 
us the bad news. 

“Wind's picking up and swinging to the south, Gordon’s too 
light to hang on that wheel and I don’t know too much about it.” 

I looked out to see green water come whistling across the 
forward deck and Gordon bend like a flag rope, with the wheel 
stanchion acting as flagpole. 

“Boots, you come with me. Carl, I’m sending Gordon below 
to help you. Better give him some coffee. 'll take the wheel on 
spells with Boots.” 

Gordon was wet and speechless when we relieved him. The 
forward deck was like a springboard with someone behind trying 
to bounce us off. As the waves mounted in size, | headed more 
to sea. The wind was gradually increasing. 

It's in times like this that one thinks back to other days. How 
I envied the linotype operators in the Times composing room, 
where | once had a nice job, sitting in a comfortable chair, 
tapping the little keys. I could be there right now, if [ had kept 
my imagination down, Just think of all the years I was a type- 
setter and didn't know when [ was well off. How quiet and 
peaceful and warm that composing room looked at this hour, 

Like a man already sentenced, I was wishing too late, for an 
excepuonally vicious wave knocked me flat. Best Bet heeled 
on that one and I hung on to keep from sliding off. Boots was 
on his belly with hands clasped to the starboard rail and feet 
in the port. 

In a prone position, I could see the ragged shore line coming 
closer. In spite of all we could do, Best Bet was being inexorably 
pushed sidewise toward that inhospitable beach. 

“Better wrap the cameras in waterprool canvas,” I yelled 
down, “and have the stuff handy you want to keep. We're not 
doing so well right now.” 

The sky darkened further, the wind picked up, and we braced 
ourselves for a crash. 


zor about half an hour it was nip and tuck. One minute we'd 
I lose ground, then we'd gain it, but all the time we were 
getting closer to Middle Cape. The wind halted its swing to the 
south and moved back to the north again, with a final due-west 
location. There was no letup in intensity, which we estimated 
at 35 to 40 miles an hour. 

“How much water have we taken aboard?” 
the below-decks watch. 

There was a minute of delay, then came back the answer: 

“Not a cupful that I can see.” 

‘That news gave us courage. We could ride this out for weeks 
if we had a break in wind direction. Now it was apparent we 
were working farther offshore. The situation had definitely im- 
proved. We were over the hump. 

In ten more minutes, the sea diminished to two-foot waves 
and although the wind was still whistling, there was more lee 
to protect us. 

“We're rounding Middle Cape,” T shouted down to Carl and 
Gordon. “We've whipped Old Man Gulf. We're getting more 
lee with every mile.” 

Thirty minutes more and we were experiencing only a ripple. 
We watched the Cape's high bluffs go past. It was with the 
feeling of conquering explorers that we went coasting along that 
deserted shore of coconut and palm trees, high grass and Span- 
ish bayonets. There must be a million raccoons on the Cape. 
We could see them with the binoculars along the edge of the 
grass. 


I called down to 


“Shall we make a landing now?" I suggested. 

“Well, why not? We had a tough enough time getting here,” 
said Boots. 

“Let's see what it’s like to put feet on land again,” from Carl. 

Built for beaches and disdainful of docks, Best Bet eased 
gracefully onto the sand. Carl and Boots jumped ashore and 
snubbed her down. We scattered out with our cameras like kids 
on a picnic, investigating the counuryside. 

Someday this bit of land, with the highest shore line in 
Florida, will be the nation’s most popular park for yachtsmen. 
The imposing coconut trees tempted Boots who appeared to be 
a blood relative of Tarzan. He climbed one and tossed down a 
lew green coconuts for closer inspection. After he lavishly 
praised the taste of the jellylike substance within, I had to try 
some. It was really good. 

There always has to be one person in a group who is dopy 
about some things and I was a willing dupe on coconut milk. 
My friends obligingly opened more nuts and I drank the milk 
standing on the beach while Carl snapped pictures. I didn’t 
know that coconut milk is one of the world’s most effective 
laxatives, and a few hours later I was to find it hard to see the 
joke that ribaldly convulsed my companions each time I ran 
from engine room to head every ten minutes on schedule. 

We trooped back to Best Bet. How peaceful, sturdy, and capa- 
ble she looked there at the water’s edge. Right at that minute 
I felt mysell falling in love. Is it possible for a man to fall in 
love with « boat? Well, it felt like that to me—lump in the throat 
and everything. 

“What are you daydreaming about!” Gordon snorted. “Let’s 
get the show on the road. We ought to make the Bay before 
dark. There is no guarantee the wind will stay in the north or 
west.” 

That was sensible talk, and we recognized it, so a swimming 
party was broken up and we hauled in the anchor and backed 
off. All hands ate sandwiches and had cold drinks while Best Bet 
clipped off the knots in steady fashion. We held well out to sea 
to avoid possible obstructions. 

“Passing East Cape,” the wheelsman sang out. Ahead of us 
was the immense, shallow Florida Bay sheltering a thousand 
islands, 

We followed the mainland, standing well out and using the 
binoculars to sweep the shore line. I was looking for landmarks. 
The mangrove charts had run out and we were now using a 
navigational chart in the open water. The 
same problem we had at the start of the 
trip was beginning to show again. The is- 
lands we passed did not correspond to 
islands on the chart. I began to fret be- 
cause the settlement at Flamingo did not 
show up on the mainland. 

As darkness fell, the big underbow rid- 
ing lights were turned on and a group of 
three islands was chosen for anchorage. I 
took the wheel and headed her into a pro- 
tected spot between them. Just as a precau- 
tion Carl dropped a sounding lead. There 
was 12 feet of water. 

A big pot roast was on the fire, which I 
had set to cooking after clearing East Cape. 
Potatoes, carrots, onions, and peas—all in 
separate compartments—snuggled in the 
big steam cooker. A hot meal was ready 
as soon as the anchor went down. 

Gordon, Carl, and Boots turned in al- 
most immediately alter the dishes were put 
away. I was still too keyed up from the 
momentous events of the day to fall asleep 
quickly. 

Nestled in the warm embrace of Best 
Bet’s uppermost bed, I stuck my hand out 
from under the covers and patted her 
bridge transom and felt the warmth of her 
little generator, pounding away like an 
adolescent heart throb. Best Bet was surely 
my girl. With those thoughts I dropped oft 
to sleep. 

When daylight broke, I was surprised to 
discover we were anchored in a patch of 
deep water, about an acre in area, that was 
completely surrounded by shallow flats. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


We must have come in on high tide. Alter breakfast we debated 
on how to get out, finally deciding on the good old tried-and- 
true method of wading and pushing. There was enough water to 
float us on the Hats and the mud wasn’t too deep. We pushed 
for half a mile and reached water deep enough to run the motors, 
then climbed aboard. This exercise just fixed us for another 
breakfast. 

Flamingo, our objective, turned out to be a fishing village on 
pilings. It was one of the few settlements within the area that 
has become the Everglades National Park, and it has since been 
vacated. There was one general store on the biggest dock and we 
saw a gasoline pump there. As we neared, the whole popula- 
tion, probably twenty persons, trooped down to the dock. They 
were lascinated with Best Bei. While Carl and | negotiated for 
gasoline and ice, Gordon acted as our talking chairman, He 
myvited the people aboard. 


he grizzled fishermen were silent but enthralled with the 

equipment of our craft. They ran gnarled fingers over the 
stecring mechanism and checked the folding decks, underbow 
lights, and live fish wells. 

The girls, of whom there were twice as many as men, were 
more appreciative of the sailors than the boat. Gordon was 
getting some soft looks from the barefooted buxom lasses, who 
were well padded in the right places. As we passed the gals in 
the companionway, there was a bit more touching of hips and 
shoulders than was exactly necessary. 

“Maybe we should stay overnight here,” Gordon whispered 
to Boots. 

“You may have something there, Bub, only you should re- 
member one thing. Where there’s an attentive female, there's 
a jealous suitor, and you should see the way these boys handle 
fish-gutting knives. A body as skinny as yours would gut easy.” 

“IT don’t think you could be agreeable if you were showered 
with movie actresses,”’ Gordon snapped. 

“IT don’t see no movie actresses.” 

“What's the difference, just a few clothes, Underneath they're 
the same.” 

As if to illustrate his point, a girl of 18 stepped out on deck 
and the sun shone through her calico dress, illuminating the 
interior in fascinating manner. 

“Carl, Carl!” Boots called. “Let's get gassed up and started 
from here, I think Gordon’s getting ideas.” 


IT’S ONLY YOUR IMAGINATION 


By Hank Ketcham 
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A fisherman dressed in oilskins came to me and said, 
would you take $2,500 right now for that houseboat?” 

“I’m afraid we can’t sell it.” [ answered. I might have added 
that I was in love. but he wouldn’r understand that—at least, 
not immediately. “I'll give you the name of the builder. He can 
make you a hull like this for $1,200 and you can fix it to suit 
yourself.” 

“That's the slickest thing I've ever seen, and I'm goin’ to 
have one. I'm getting married next week and I want it now. Your 
lellows can get a car and go to Miami. I" Ul get you one.’ 

“Sorry, pil, just couldn't think of it,” I ‘Teplied, nevertheless 
pleased at the compliment. 

We waved farewell to the nice folks at Flamingo and laid a 
swaight southeast course lor Matecumbe, ignoring the long 
roundabout channels, We figured our draft of less than 6 inches 
should get us through. 

About an hour later, the water began to shoal up so badly that 
we hit bottom every few minutes. Each time we had to stop and 
clean the propellers ol grass. L went topside after a particularly 
bad spot to try and help locate a swash channel. Gordon, who 
was sweeping the horizon with the binoculars, greeted me with 
news which was to determine our system of navigation, He de- 
clared there was a string of channel stakes ahead. That sounded 
sood, 

I took the glass. Stuclying the stakes closer, I made them out 
to be wading birds. Then, remembering what that might mean, 
I instructed the wheelsman to head for them. 

As we approached, I studied the birds intently and soon identi- 
fied them as great white herons, because of the long, stout beak. 
These birds, | remembered, stood 4 feet high and had legs almost 
§ feet long. I could see in the glass that the birds were standing 
in water just over the first joint in their legs, which indicated 
the water must be around 18 inches deep. Their great spread 
of toes kept the herons from sinking in the mud. 

“That's a swash channel, all right, Gordon—and it's probably 
twenty-four to thirty inches deep. The edges are eig hteen inches 
deep and that’s enough and plenty lor Best Bet. 

“What do you know!" Boots countered. “The first time I 
ever heard of channel stakes with all that information written 
on them, Usually there is just a crooked plank on top, pointed 
on one end.” 

“You dope, those are no channel stakes," exploded Carl. 

“Don't you see the necks and beaks? They're birds. Rube’s read- 
ing the birds, which are much plainer than channel stakes, if 
you know how to read.” 


“Mister, 


thanked Carl tor the apparent compliment, but T considered 

birds just as much an aid to navigation as a tree or shoal. 

“You can read something from everything you see on the 
water,” I said smugly. 

We followed the swash channel for several miles and kept a 
sharp lookout ahead. Where there were no birds, the water 
was likely to be more than 3 feet deep and we had no concern. 

Then came a fairly deep area and eyerybody gathered on deck 
to watch the play ol fish in the clear water below. 

The sting rays put on a show, fascinating and gruesome. 
Boots was incensed at the brutality of their feeding habits. We 
saw the process many times. The ray would charge a school of 
mullet and scare one off from the bunch, then methodically trail 
the long mullet, apparently for hours if necessary, while the 
frightened fish gradually became exhausted. 

We passed several pursuing rays which had their prey down 
to the point of being able only to wag a feeble tail, enough 
just to get out of reach when the sting ray opened its mouth. 

Boots could stand it no longer when he saw an especially big 
ray after a litde silver mullet. He snatched up the rifle and 
fired at close range, We could see the lead strike one wing. 

The ray, which must have weighed 300 pounds, was furious. 
Turning in a smother of loamy water, it made straight for Best 
Bel, charging head on into the boat. This was repeated a second 
time and we felt a heavy shudder. Each time the ray threw up 
its tail and attempted to jab the boat bottom. 

“Now IL know a sting ray will attack when wounded," 


Boots 
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said. He was well pleased to see the wobbly mullet swim off 
safely. 

Of all the marine life we saw in the waters between Flamingo 
and Matecumbe, turtles were the most lascinating because of 
their deceptive breast-soke speed when we tried to catch them. 

Sharks weren't exciting, for most were nurse sharks, in all 
sizes from little ones 2 feet long to huge 10-foot things. Slug- 
gishly nosing along the bottom, they were perfectly harmless, 
having only small teeth and feeding like catfish. 

Barracuda proved to be the magicians of the fish family. Many 
times we would see a big fellow lying like a log beside a clump 
of grass. We took turns heaving a spear and never hit one. 
They can jump sidewise like a steel spring just as easily as 
ahead. or for that matter, in reverse. The day's sport was spiced 
by casting a yellow feather in front of their noses as we went 
past. They smashed that lure as u at were the first food in weeks. 
Gordon, who weighs less than 125 pounds, was in danger of 
departing with the barracuda Rial times until we persuaded 
him to give it up. 


war: birds intrigued us—little oyster-catchers, stilts, and kill- 
rt deers whose wading depth would barely have floated our 
dinghy. As a breeze rose behind us and ruffled up small waves, I 
headed for some herons that marked about 10 inches. Gordon 
didn’t like the look of it. 

“I don’t like to head right on to that reef with the wind aft 
of us,” he said, 

“Is that, or go back to mud and grass,” I retorted. “Besides, 
there’s deep water beyond.” | steer ed straight for a little swash 
channel and shoved the throttles open. 

It was a mistake that was to cost us dearly in effort, though it 
wis also to give Best Bel her greatest triumph. 

We barged into the little channel. It petered out and we slid 
up on grass, making about 25 leet with our momentum, There 
we stuck fast. There was no more than 3 inches of water around 
the boat. 

For a while, no one spoke. Then I became reluctantly aware 
that I was the target for three pairs of accusing eyes. | gave a 
little laugh. 

“Looks like we push again,” 
forward deck to test the bottom. 
took all hands to pull me hack. 

We were really in a jam now. No power, no wading. No 
other beat would ever come to this area. No one would believe 
a boat could get here in the first place. Only a helicopter could 
rescue us if we had to abandon ship. Fortunately there were 
supplies aboard for five days. 

“LT wish we were back in Flamingo,” Gordon moaned. 

“T wish we were anywhere,” said Boots, “but here.” 

I thrust aside a mental picture of myself in the composing 
room, running a linotype, and tried to look confident. “I'll think 
of something, just give me time, fellows.” It was a braye state- 
ment, but I felt weak as [ said it. 

A long time ago, a chief machinist in the Navy taught me 
what to do in an emergency. When a problem came up he 
couldn't answer, he took a bit of waste and wiped his hands, 
while he thought. [f that didn’t work, he drank a cup of coffee— 
very slow. He stressed the idea that to relax one’s mind helped 
dispel the panicky feeling and created an atmosphere of calm 
analysis. 

I had already wiped my hands and now was on the coffee stage 
as we gathered in the galley to discuss the situation. 

“Let's analyze this,” I said, between slow sips. “We do have 
some advantages. The wind is with us. We can use the awning 
on top asa sail. Then we can all get out of the boat to lighten 
her—even if we can’t wade, we can stand in one spot and give a 
heave to start. And the tide is running in our favor.” 

“That's all fine,” said Boots, “but, at the yery least, we'll draw 
four and a half inches of water. There's barely three here. A 
duck could wade and not get his transom wet.” 

“Remember,” I said, “Best Bet has nine keels which can act 
like bobsled runners on a slick surface. Once we get her moying 
on this grass, she'd slide. There's only a hundred yards to go. 
We've got a hundred yards and more of good line—I bought 
an extra hundred-and- fifty feet before we left, for emergencies. 
We can put a motor on ‘the dinghy in the deep water at the 
end of that long line. Then if we use eyerything—wind, tide, 
lightness, push, pull—to get her started, she might skid across.” 

I led the parade overboard, and I paddled the dinghy across 
the reef. When everything was set, I gave the signal. 


I said, and I jumped off the 
I sank down to the waist. It 


Three men pushed and the dinghy motor heaved mightily, I 
could feel her give, then surge, A cheer floated across with the 
wind as we gained speed. Traveling at a good clip, Best Bet 
eased into deep water, 

It was only a matter of anchoring her then and taking the 
dinghy back for the pushers, who were stuck in the mud, We 
slid the loaded dinghy across, to complete our successful portage. 

“You better not put this in your story,’ Carl said to me 
when we were under way again. “I'll tell you right now that 
nobody will believe it.” 

In all our progress through Florida Bay, in shallow water and 
deep, we maintained the same generally straight course, so it 
was a great satisfaction to see Lower Matecumbe loom up dead 
ahead. 

“One thing we must remember,” I said as we gathered on deck, 
“the Florida Keys live on vacationers. We are neither vacation- 
ers nor millionaires. We have a friend to protect us. Best Bet 
is self-sufficient. We do not need anything.” 

“But that water we got at Everglades tastes like iodine,” 
Gordon complained. “We can get some here that ought to be 
better to drink.” 

“It's okay by me, we're splitting expenses, anyhow. When it 
comes to purchasing, | only use one vote.” 

They decided to get water at Matecumbe and I did not offer 
any sympathy when we were charged 10 cents a gallon for it. 
I used the occasion to remind them also that we always must 
ask the price before handing a line to a dockman. I have been 
nicked $5 just to toss a line on a piling. 

“Best Bet does not need a dock, Our hose line will reach water 
spigots a hundred feet ashore, Our gas tanks are in portable five- 
vallon units. Our overhanging forward deck gives us a dock or 
landing of our own,” I lectured the group. 

They nodded in agreement, admitting it was natural to think 
in terms of a cabin cruiser, such as we had all cruised in before, 
at the mercy of shallow water, docks, gas pumps, marinas, and 
every booby trap known to boating. It was exhilarating to realize 
we had eliminated them all. 

Our stores were complete except for some butter, and Gordon 
was out of gin. He went ashore for the needed stores and came 
back steaming. 

“See this! Quarter pound of butter, seventy-five cents! Why—” 

“Look, Filty Fathoms,” said Boots, liy- 
ing hold of Gordon's shoulder, “these peo- 
ple on the Keys must fight mosquitoes, 
hurricanes, hard times, coral rocks, and 
briny water. When a customer comes along, 
they have to get the most they can out 
of him. Don’t kick. You'd do the same.” 

Boots was a traveling salesman. He knew 
all the answers ashore. But he couldn’t 
take it when a crowd gathered to look us 
over, and we began to feel like goldfish 
in a bowl. 

“Let's get out of here,” he pleaded, “or 
give me a fishing-tackle catalog. I can’t 
stand to see so many people unless I’m 
selling something.” 

We shoved off to anchorage, dined on 
roast chicken, and turned into our bunks 
at the usual early hour. This night we did 
not drop off to sleep quickly. There were 
sounds of merriment floating in from the 
jukes alone the highway. Big fish chasing 
smaller ones kept up a continual splashing 
in the water. I turned on the light and 
read two chapters of the mystery story be- 
fore drowsiness came on. 

Next morning, seated around the break- 
fast table, we decided to continue along 
the Keys toward Key West. Setting a west- 
erly course, we began a day of cruising, the 
like of which none of us had ever seen 
before. 

The sea bottom spread out before our 
gaze from forward and upper decks as we 
sped along. An endless procession of col- 
ored sponges, sea fans, and darting fishes 
was fascinating beyond description. 

It was hard to tear oneself away from 
this exhibition to eat. Carl set out a buffet 


lunch of tuna sandwiches and iced coffee on which we munched 
whenever she water became too deep to observe the bottom. 

We hailed a fisherman along the way and gave him a message 
to send back so our [olks at home would not worry. This ad- 
venture was getting so marvelous, I began to wonder when we 
would be able to tear ourselves away from it. This was Friday, 
and our allotted time was running out. 

We spent the night at Marathon, a booming deep-water village 
edged with new docks, all of which wanted to take our line. 
Preparing to beach near Hall’s Camp, we were propositioned 
by the manager of a neighboring dock. 

“Listen, men, if you buy your gasoline here, 1 won't charge 
you a cent,” he bargained, 

We took him up on that and bought thirty gallons of gasoline, 
enough to get us back to St, Petersburg. He proved to be one 
of the nicest dockmasters we had encountered. His dock can 
be recommended for cruising boats. 


t daylight we headed west again on our last day’s run, with 

the spectacular open-water gap of the big bridges ahead. 

A mile west of Marathon began the passage of Spanish Channel, 
crossed by Seven-Mile Bridge. 

There were many fish in the area so Carl and Gordon trolled 
from the upper deck. Boots was on the wheel and I was taking 
pictures. 

A strong tide was running from the Gulf into the Atlantic. I 
heard Gordon ask Boots to get closer to the bridge so his lure 
would troll in the swilt water where he knew the big fish hung 
out. | thought nothing of it, for I was leaning over the bow try- 
ing to get a closer shot of the swells rolling in the channel with 
the massive concrete bridge piers as background. 

Then 1 heard a sound which always causes a severe pain in 
one’s stomach, The port motor gave a racking cough and died. 

I jumped up to see the great bridge rushing at us as we 
curved down current. If we hit a pier at this rate of drift, Best 
Bet would be crushed like a paper box and the pieces swept on 
out to the Atlantic, and rescue might depend on our ability to 
keep afloat. 

The sudden transition from carefree cruising to catastrophe 
left us stunned, 

There was one reassuring sound—the starboard motor was 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“How about you driving a while?” 
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popping away stoutly. I shouted, “Swing her hard over, Boots! 
Get her headed up against the current!” [ dove for the cockpit. 

We had 50 feet to spare and the current was fighting us, but 
I reasoned there was a minute of grace. Sné utching up an emer- 
gency gallon of gasoline, | spun the top off a remote tank and 
dumped it in, spilling half on deck, then gave the pump a few 
fast jabs and yanked the starter rope. She caught. 


s| haem big motor always spoke with authority when the throttle 
was open and I gave her all she would take. We pulled away 
from danger, 

“Keep her headed out until we have two hundred yards of sea 
room,” I yelled to Boots, “and let's forget those fish on this leg.” 
Nobody disagreed. 

All the rest of the day we cruised among the Kevs. There were 
endless miles of inviting fishing waters, Occasional stops were 
made to fish in deep holes. bordered by coral rock. with live 
shrimp and mullet we had brought from Flamingo. 

Hour alter hour we rode past islands which were “absolutely 
deserted. After midday and until we made a landing that night, 
we saw not even a bird. It was a wilderness of empty islands 
and water. . 

In the roundabout way we were traveling, it was a long way 
to Key West and I wondered whether we'd get there by nightfall. 
We [ell into a discussion of how far to continue. Carl and 
Gordon favored putting in at Sugarloal Key, and Boots and I 
leaned toward making Key West, which has a nice small-boat 
basin, near the Navy station. Then we spotted one of the best 
fishing holes passed over on the entire trip. That settled the 
matter. We agreed to land on Sugarloaf and come out in the 
morning to fish. 

Searching lor a lagoon for anchorage. we found a dredged 
channel that led us into a bay. On the south side was a cluster 
of two dozen houses. Looked like a big fishing resort. We gave 
the premises a good going-over with the glass, but could see no 
life. 

As Best Bel coasted up to the dock, we passed an old fishing 
boat at anchor, which we hailed. Not a sound came back. No 
one was on the dock to take our lines, and no one was ashore 
that we could see, The houses were in run-down condition and 
the whole place looked deserted. 

“Let's just sit here quietly for a while and see what happens,” 
I suggested. “I don’t like to trespass and yet Id like to find a 
telephone so we could call Miami and ask for the Jeep to come 
out. There must at least be a watchman here.” 

Boots made the first discovery. “I saw a sailor come out of 
the big building,” he said. “He got on a motorcycle and drove 
away.” 

“Hey, look what I see coming out of that cottage on the west 
side ol the big house!” Gordon had his eyes glued to the binocu- 
lars. 

“Gimme those things.” 
a babe,” he mumbled. 

By that time we were all snatching to get a look. 

Unreal and fantastic as it was, a curly- -headed blond female 
with sumptuous curves came out of that cottage. If a two-headed 
dragon had come prancing down the beach, we could haye been 
no more surprised. 

“Look, Rube,” Carl prodded me. “In the doorway of that 
shack by the water, two doors down from Blondie's abode. A 
redhead.” 

There were gals in all the cottages—and like night-blooming 
flowers, they came out at sundown. 

As we rode easily on a spring line at the dock, the four of us 
sat on the upper deck, talking to a bevy of painted dolls, dressed 
in every color of kimono. 

Boots and Gordon put up the best conversation. As Carl 
remarked: “Rube, I guess you and I are the strong silent kind 
that women might love if we knew how to interest them.” 

Boots was counting the females, There were eighteen present 
at the moment. “TI can’t believe it.” he said. “All day we pick 
our way through a mess of deserted islands. without a person, 
an animal, or bird in sight, then when the most deserted island 


Boots grabbed the glass. “Boy, what 
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of them all is before us, damned if the place don’t turn out to 
be a chicken farm, That's what I like about exploring, you 
never know what's going to be explored next.” 

I passed word that liberty cards were out that night and 
asked Carl to go with me down the beach to select a likely haul- 
ing-out spot for next day. We left Boots and Gordon with the 
chattering biddies. 

It was two hours later, a bit after sundown, when we returned, 
having found a piece of shore line which looked as if it would 
do. The virls were gone and Boots and Gordon were stretched 
out on their bunks, resting. 

I put the stew on to heat and soon we were eating supper. 

“Going to change clothes?” I asked Gordon. 

“No, guess not,” he yawned. “I'm going to stay aboard tonight. 
You boys take in the sights.” 

“Me, too,” said Boots. TH stay aboard. I just feel lazy enough 
to keep the sack warm.’ 

Garl looked at me, and I waited for him to speak first. “Let's 
go ashore, Rube,” he said. “I have my own ideas about these 
two rascals. Either we were gone too long, or they plan for us 
to stay away longer. But cither way, I don't give a damn.” 

Carl and I took showers, changed clothes, and went ashore to 
have a look around. We made for the big building. No one 
stopped us or asked any questions, A Key West taxi drove up 
and discharged a cargo of sailors. We followed them in. 

Alter passing through a darkened vestibule, we emerged in 
a brightly lighted room furnished with a big mahogany bar 
in the center tended by four pretty barmaids. The walls were 
lined with slot machines and gambling devices. 

We took a seat at the bar and ordered a drink, while we 
puzzicd over how this setup came to exist. We were reluctant to 
question the barmaids. Finally we spotted a heayy-set youngish 
woman who apparently was the manager. 

She was pleasant enough and showed me where a phone was 
located. 1 made a call to Miami. Carl joined me presently and 
we drew her into conyersation. 

The place was a fishing camp at one time, she told us, which 
was abandoned. Now the whole island was operated for sailors 
at night. A long narrow causeway had been built to connect 
with the highway. 

We stayed until Il p. m., but were so accustomed to turning 
in early that I could not keep awake later. We never got a 
chance to see the mill in full action. 


T he next morning at 7 a, m. there was not a sign of life. In 
fact. when we hauled out later in the day, there was still no 
activity on the island. The cottages looked uninhabited. 

Our fishing hole was a disappointment. Although we tried 
everything in our tackle box, the fish refused to budge from 
their coral-rimmed hide-out. At noon we gave it up and returned 
to the landing. 

The Jeep arrived about 3 p,m, and we made ready to haul 
out on shore which appeared to be solid. This was a deception. 
Beneath the skin of solid ground there was mud. 

Best Bet sank her trailer wheels to the hubs as the Jeep 
pulled. It took some engineering know-how for the emergency. 
Using a timber from beach driftwood, we shored up the wheels 
and inserted some more driftwood. With a block and tackle 
attached, the four-wheel-drive Jeep dragged our outfit from the 
treacherous beach with power to spare. 

“[ never saw anything so deserted,” our Jeep driver remarked. 
“TIL bet these old buildings around here are full of bats, J 
wouldn't go near one for anything.” 

Once back on the highway we set our driving watches again 
and went bowling down the road toward home. We rolled into 
St. Petersburg at noon next day. 

1 was gratified that no one had received a scratch, nor had 
Best Bet suffered a penny'’s worth of damage. There was no 
longer any doubt in my mind that she was the sweetest little 
craft that ever nosed through adventurous waters—and on a 
budget a person could afford. Our expenses shared out at $4.35 
a day. 

The trip was over, but Best Bel’s career was only well begun. 

—Rube Allyn 
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